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THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Liony Avn QuArnn-Bins 
1815. 


Mny 3 1815 Wellington and BlUchcr 
assume defense e posi- 
tions 
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ITis skilful ninncEuvre': 

„ 14 . Takes up headquarters 

at Beaumont 
His plan of campaign 
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General Bourmont 
Ttie situation in Brussels 
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The Duchess of Rich- 
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3 ^HE Duie of Wellington had an interview with Prince Tho Allies 
jBlucher on 3rd May at Tudemont, and came to a good “ e f l ™ B ° VQ 
understanding with him *' It had become evident by this positions, 

11 * D Jpaichce, xu 845 

j* VOL? tij , B 
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THE LIFE OF WELUEOTOH 


tune tliat tho Allies would have to receive the attack. 
Although the forces of both Wellington and BlUcber were 
much scattered* covering about one hundred miles of frontier 
they ■were more capablo of concentration than is apparent at 
first sight Each of Blllcher’s four corps oonld assemble at 
its own headquarters within twelve hours , little more wcuVl 
have sufficed to oonoentrate his whole army at Namur , while 
in thirty hours it could form linn of battle at any point 
threatened with attack. Wellington a cantonments were more 
distantly oitendod, but they formed a segment of a circle 
round Brussels, whence his reserve could bo moved along 
oioollent roads to strengthen any part of the line, upon which 
two-tlnrds of hU whole force might bo concentrated within 
twenty four hour* Orders could be convey od withm six 
hours from lus headquarters in Brussels to any port of hu 
army As early as 30 th April, when it first became apparent 
that the position of the Russian and Austrian armies mads 
it necessary to yield the initiative to Napoleon, Wellington 
drew up a secret memorandum for the guidance of tho Enure 
of Orange, Lord Hill, Lord "Uxbridge,* commanding tho cavalry 
and Sir W do Lnncey the Quartennnster'Qeneralt Hi©^ 
were three main routes loading from France to Belgium along 
which Napoleon might direct his attack — tho paved roods of 
Charleroi, Mem* and Touraay On the first route there were 
no fortifications, tho defences designed for Charleroi not bong 
In an ad van cod atrto but those at Mona, Toumay and Ath, 
formerly dostroyedr by the revolutionary armies bod been 
repaired, and must\ have been taken or masked by an enemy 
invading on cither of these routes — a sen eras consideration 
for Napoleon, whose ‘army was so greatly inferior in number* 
to the Allies. Nevertheless Wellington so confidcnt’y w 
pec ted that he would chooso ono or both of the more northern 
roads, that ho rlacod his best troops on tho right m owing 

«. 

* Aflrrwtrdi liurjij* of Aajtrtry 

t KflW it WalriiM, m» r*nk «u Uut of 
Vul W m Ul* *r*lor U kk 
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cavalry in tliat direction also, at Giammont, and moving the Ann 1815 
Dutch and Belgian divisions to the left of Ins position next 
the Prussian right He -was convinced that the attack should 
have been made by way of Mons rather than by the Meuse 
and the Sambie, and he maintained that opmion all his life * 

• Up to the latest moment before his final advance Napoleon skilful 
masked his real intention, by maintaining detachments along 

the whole Franco-Belgian frontiei The regular tioops gar- icon 
risoning the forti esses weie secretly withdrawn and leplaced 
by National Guards, and it was not till 13th June that 
Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian discoveied that he had 
opposite to him at Tournay, not a Prench cavalry picket, but 
a handful of custom-house officials, who made no seciet that 
the army was concentrating at Maubeuge. Napoleon left 
Pans at daybreak on 12th June, on the 14th Ins head- 
quarteis were at Beaumont, about sixteen miles south of 
Charleioi, the whole of Ins foices bemg well within reach of 
Ins personal command The corps of Gerard, 16,000 strong, 
bivouacked before Plnhppeville, forming the nght wing 
T^e centre, composed of two corps of the Impenal Guard 

# under Vandamme and Lobau, 66,000 men, lay at Beaumont; 
and the left wing, composed of 44,000 men of the two corps 
of d’Erlon and Keille, was posted on the Sombre at Solre-sur- 
Sambie On amvmg to take command of the army, the 
Emperor — Emperor not only do facto but do jure, for Ins titles 
had been secured to him when he was itemed in Elba — 
issued one of those stirring proclamations by which he knew 
so well how to exalt the spirit of h |p soldiers Herein 
Salamanca and Vitona were but named to recall what evils 
might happen when he placed the command on lieutenants ; 
on th« anniversary of Marengo and Enedland he summoned 
Frenchmen to revive the glories of Austerht% and Wagram, 
qf* Jena and MontmiraiL “ To every Frenchman who has a 

1 heart*” he pried, “ the moment is arrived to conquer or to di* ' ” 

**> Seethe Duke’s memorandum on Waterloo, written in 1846 ( Suppl De- 
evatchee, x 513) 
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55t 40. fanltleesness of their execution* By the evening of the day 
after his arrival at Beaumont, Napoleon had led his army 
French across the Sambro captured Charleroi, advanced twenty miles 
Sen!*-* 9 into Belgian territory and bivouacked 'with 124,000 men 
disposed in a triangle between the points of Campmnire, 
Gosselios and Charleroi* Whether such had been Napoleon | 
deliberate purpose or not, the wedge had been inserted, to bo 
driven homo on the morrow Of his purpose at the moment 
AntTil U there is further evidence. During the afternoon Tiai arrived 
Minfctl ^ Brunch beadqnarters one who was destined to play a 
leading part in the events of the next few days. Marshal 
Ney had been received back into the Imperial service, the 
Emperor affected to have forgotten the ngly incident of tha 
iron cage but he left Inm withemt a command In the army 
of invasion* Napoleon, however had a kindly feeling far la 
lilt noire, os he now called the Marshal, on 11th Juno he 
wrote to Da von t, bidding him say to Ney that if he wished 
to be present in the first battles, be must report himself at 
Avcsncs on the 14th. Ney required no second summons » 
following the Emperor from Beaumont, ho overtook him at 
Charleroi- "Good morning, Ney was Napoleons abrupt 
THa greeting “lam glad to see yon* Yon will take conynand 
of tho 1st and 2nd Corps d amide. 1 give yda also the light 
c cmnwid cavalry of my Guard but do not employ them* To-morrow 
Wl you will bo joined by Kellermann s cuirassiers. Go and 
drive tho enemy along the road to Brussels and take np a 
position at Quatre-Bmi ” Bead in connection with this tho 
Bulletin de FArm^ issued at Charleroi on the evening of 
16th June — "Tho Emperor has given command of tho left 
wing to tho Pnnco of Moehowa (Ney) who has fixed his 
headquarters at Quatro-Bras cm tho road to Brussels and 
most people will* agree with M. Ilcmssayo that further 
evidence # as, to tho Emperor i immediate intention is 
necessary Ho meant to force his way to Brussels between 
tho two armies opposed to him and in dictating this order oo 
tho evening of the 16th assumed— or pretended to assume — 
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tlmt Ncy had done his part by establishing lnmsolf at Qunlro- Ai,n 1815. 
Bras After giving tho left wing to Key, tho Emperor 
removed Gioucliy from command of tho cavalry, nnd verbally Ana com- 
gavo him the right wing, with instructions to lake possession 
of Fleurus, but, after Gilly had been taken, Vandammo, w mg to 
commanding tho 3rd Corps, declared his men were tiled, Groucl, 3*» 
and refused to advance further under orders of the General 
of ca\ airy. 

Fey, tdso, failed to possess himself of Qualic-Bras. 

General de Pcrponcher, commanding tho Dulcli-Bolgian 
division on Wellington's extreme left, being convinced that 
the enemy’s attack was no feint, ns had been at first supposed, 
look on himself the responsibility, the Prince of Orange being 
absent in Brussels, of placing the brigade of Frrnco Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar at Quatre-Brns, instead of moving it, as ho 
had received orders to do, to Nivellcs Consequently, when 
Noy’s advanced guard arrived late in tho evening nt Erasnes, 
they found Quntre-Bras occupied by a Nassau battalion nnd 
a battery of horse artillery. The French had been under 
arms since two in the morning , the voiy names, still more 
the characters, of Noy’s officers were unknown to him, and, 

*in a hjippy hour for the Allies, he decided to do no more that 
night Had he persevered, it is difficult to believe that tho 
weak detachment before him could have held their position, 
and the whole character of the campaign must have been 
altered. That it was not so altered, that $ie wedgo was not 
driven home that night, was not due to Wellington’s dis- 
positions, but to the prompt and unauthorised action of 
General de Perponcher 

A sinister event marked the opening of the campaign for Desertion 
the 4th French Corps Outlie morning of the 15th, General Eonmont! 
Bourmont, commanding its leading division, ^deserted to the 
enemy with his whole staff G&rard had declared to the 
' fcmp^eror that he would answer for his fnedd’s futility yit^ 
hif ^.ead. " Cette tete, done, e’est a moi, n’est pas ? ” sai 
Napoleon, playfully tapping Girard on the cheek afte 
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jet. 43. receiving lus report of Bourmont a treachery, ad ding more 
gravely mais j*en ai trop besom.* On reaching the 
Prussian headquarters, Bourmont received a cold reception 
from Prince Blilchor who would not deign to speak to the 
renegade, although ho had important intelligence to give. 
Thedtni The position of matters at the allied headquarters it 
jj 1 ^ Brussels now aim ms attention. By some misadventure or 
carelessness, which can never bo explained now the Buko 
of Wellington received no information of the French advance 
till throe in the afternoon. The Prussians hod been engaged 
since four in the morning, General Mflffiing, who was 
attached to the Duke s staff, has explained that General von 
Zieten, os soon ns he was attacked, sent an officer off to 
Brussels, who arrived at 8 pm, and that he, Mflffiing, at once 
apprised the Bake.* But from Charleroi to Brussels is only 
thirty mflee , how did that officer spend eleven hours on the 
road T Above all, how did the Pnnco of Orange, commander 
of the left wing of the army who ought to have been at the 
front, happen to bo in Brussels, dining with the Buko of 
Wellington, when the news did at last amvo-? Undoubtedly 
here is ground for the allegation, so indignantly repudiated 
by those who permit no reflection on their hero a infallibility 
that Wellington was taken by surprise, 

Ti* M Billing asked Wellington whore he would asscmblo his 

oedm'to arm y observing that Bllichcr would certainly conccntrato on 
tha tnaj Ligny The Bukepcplicd that ho must wait for odnee from 
Mons bofore fixing the rendezvous, but that he would order 

11 weft trinjlr»l« Vho ^ihio ol trrjdenee lad, it th* nm time Iho Vlad ct 
which ilmoft ermwbdnn «w who wkbe* to rift oat of it the trath, Ibd 
Bn William hijvlcr th* hl^frUa ct the FenlnroUr Wu stated that it wa* 
Mifflin j hlnadf who bon tha njempt frean DlOeher to Wellington eo 1 th 
Jane “ I fed,* b* begfaj*, that I do not tffroar away what I am gdn* to tell 
joa, and K li from tH » moath. If* thro quote* thaDnka ^abattagaaU, 
14 1 caaoot t*D th* world that Richer piciod oat the f*tf«t m la hk a raj 
id* with ad rxprrw to m*, and that h* took thirty htroi to go thirty mile* 

( TTktrrU* LrtUrt ho 1). Wflflling of comae waJ la Promlr aT d*y W«{ 
th* rrwlia CrtamlnfcxifT at the CrllUh headqwtra, and receued A on.Tctr' 't 
nfriw when It ardTcd, at lait, from th* front. 
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all to-be ready to march at a moment’s notice. Two hours Amj. 1815. 
later the Duke sent orders to his army to concentrate on its 
left ; not on Quatre-Bras, however, where the main road from 
Charleroi to Brussels- passed through his lines, but at 
Nivelles, seven- miles > to the west of that road.* Next, 
Muffling- received a second despatch from the front, from 
Marshal Bldcher this time, announcing that he was con- 
centrating on Sombreffe, dose to Ligny. The Duke approved, 
but still refused to fix his place of assembly before he heard 
fromMons. 

“I 'went to my quarters,” stated Muffling, “towards 10, drew 
up my report, leaving a placo for the name of the rendezvous, 
and kept a courier’s carriage ready at my door. Towards mid- 
night the' Duke called and told me, *1 have a report from General 
Domberg at Mons that Napoleon has moved on Charleroi with 
all his force, and that he, General Domberg, has nothing in Ins 
front. I have therefore sent orders for the concentration of my 
people on Nivelles and Quatre-Bras.’ ” f 

t - ' 

There is, however, no mention of Quatre-Bras in these 

after*orders . i the movement on Nivelles is confirmed. Yet 

♦ 

*at that moment Key's advanced guard lay within two miles 
of Quatre-Bras, which place, had Wellington’s orders been 
obeyed to the letter, the Drench might have occupied un- 
opposed. > 

1 Headers of Vanity Fair (and what English man or woman English 
has foregone the delights stored in Thackeray’s masterpiece ?) Brussels! 11 
must have acquired a pretty accurate Jidea of the state of 
society" in Brussels when Napoleon crossed the Belgian 
frontier. ’ The town was crowded with, fashionable non-com- 
batanfs. 'Numbers of Engjish families — some drawn thither 

1 r \ ‘ * 

* It is significant of the Duke’s disbelief m the genuineness of the attack from 
the south that some of the movements indicated in the afternoon order are not 
£o take place “ until it is quite certain that the enemy’s attlck is upon the jjight 
of thetrussudi army and the left of the British army” (Despatches, an. 478). 

t Sappl Despatches , x. 510. 

X. iTl /.I Am A . fc. 
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Ere *0. out of Eolidtudts fox relatives In the army others out of 
simple curiosity Und Ioyo of exeat emant — throDged the hotels 
and lodging houses. 

Ho Duko of ^Yellmgton tvus most mtunate with tho Duke 
of Richmond s family, and tho nn published letters of the 
Rev Spencer Medan, private tutor to tho young Lennoxes* 
contain eermo intemsixgg jwridmlara of th&e days, 

Bnuseb, 13th Jmpe, 1616. 

u Though 1 hare given eotno pretty good reasons for 
■apposing that hostilities will soon commence, yet no one would 
mppo*e It, judging by the Doko of "Wellington. Ho appears 
to bo thinking of anything also in the world, give* a bell every 
wook, attend* every party partakes of every amusement that 
offer*. (Yesterday) be took Lady Jane Lennox * to Enghien for 
the cricket match, *jd brought her back at night, apparently 
having gone for no other object but to amuse her At the time 
Buon&porto wa* said to be at Maubeuge, thirty or forty mile* oft 

14th Jnn*, 1611 

The Bake of \Vdllngton seems to unite thoao two extremes 
of character which Shaktspooro give* to Henry Y —the hero and 
tho trlflor You t^ay concoivo him at one moment commanding 
tho allied armies in Spain or presiding at the conferei^po at 
Vienna, and at another tlmn «prawling on hi* back or on all 
fours upon the oarpot playing with the children 

‘HU Judgment lj no intuitive that instant decision follow* 
perception conso^nyjUy u nothing dwell* long upon his mind, 
ho U enabled to get through on infinity of business without being 
ear&OTMAx? Ay At ox ^Aerwuo tfian perfoeffy at fii* ease. 

In the drawing r&m before dinner he was playing with the 
children, who scctQed to look up to him as to one on whom they 
might depend for amusement "When dinner was announced 
they quitted him w^th great regreV, raying *Ro sure yta **• 
member to send for tu tho moment dinner U over which be 
promised to do, an^J was as good as his word." 

Feasting and dancing went cm every night, tho I)nho rf 

tbiTiol L«rc*« ivi, jv m af a bother rf U* MiakUr Elf l*wt 
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Wellington had fixed 21st June as the date for a grand ball Ann 1815 
he intended to give, but the Duchess of Richmond anticipated The 
him by selecting the 15th for her ball. The Duke of Rich- Duchess 
mond, though a general officer, was in Brussels like many mond’s 
other gentlemen, merely as a civilian spectator — an interested bal1 
erne, mdeed, for he had three sons in the army ; one, Lor4 
March, on the Prince of Orange’s staff, another, Lord George, 
on the Duke’s, and a third in the Blues The Duchess’s 
brother, the last Duke of Gordon, was Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 3rd (Scots) Regiment of Guards, while the 92nd Gordon 
Highlanders,! with the 42nd and 79th Highlanders, formed 
part of the 5th Division stationed as the reserve in Brussels. 

Desiring to show her foreign guests a Highland reel, the 
Duchess of Richmond engaged some of the sergeants and 
privates of the 42nd and 92nd to perform one for their 
entertainment. Before the summer sun had quenched the 
ball-room lights, these poor fellows were trudging southwards, 
some of them never to return. 

How it has been asserted that the Duke of Wellington, 
although perfectly aware of Hapoleon’s movements, determined 
to attend this ball in order to reassure people about the safety 
of Brussels. General Muffling quotes him as having said at 
midnight, after communicating to him the intelligence from 
Hons, “The numerous friends of Hapoleon (m Brussels) 
wdl be on tiptoe, the well mtentioned must be pacified; 
let us therefore go to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and 
start for Quatre-Bras at 5 a m.” 

* As soon as Wellington’s promotion to Field Marsaol gave him seniority over 
the Duke of Richmond, that nobleman chivalrously offered to serve under his 
former junior and secretary at the Irish Office->-an offer which somewhat 
embarrassed the Horse Guards, inasmuch as the Duke of Richmond had no 
experience of active service > 

f This fine Regiment was raised by the fourth Duke of Gordon towards the 
close of the eighteenth century Recruits came in slowly at first,, it is said that 
only about a dozen men had been enrolled, when the Dichess, a celebgted 
beautj^and madcap, undertook to fill the ranks if the recruiting were left to her 
Sh(?gato jout that eiory man who uould take the King’s s hillin g should receive 
it m his lips from between hers. Tho story goes that in a very short tune the 
J-comglbmoit was yumplete. 
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JEt it, Granted, than, that this was the Puke s object In attend- 
•rc >TTmjT ing a ball at each a moment and permitting his officers to 
t S<r attend it, is there not proof in thia that he ‘was not aware of 

Napoleons movements! AH he knew was what he wrote 
to the Duo de Feltre at 10 p.m., that the Prussian posts at 
Thnln had been attacked, bat that no news had reached him 
from C harl eroi later than 9 o clock in the morning, two A mtrt 
befort it was captured by ths enemy Picton still lay in 
Brussels with the reserve of the army under orders lo march, 
indeed, at short notioe , bat, had Wellington known the con 
dition of affairs at the front, It wonld have been halfway to 
Quatro-Bros before the boll began. Had he realised that 
Napoleon b advanced guard was brvtraacked within two miles 
of the loft of his army is it possible that he wonld have 
loitered or hare permitted the Prince of Orange, to whom 
that left was entrusted, to loiter among the fiddles and chain 
pogno 7 Is it likely that Lord Hill, commandant of the right 
wing of the army that Lord Uxbridge, commandant of the 
cavalry that the Generals Picton, Ponsonby Clinton, Byng* 
Cooke Kempt, Pack, ifaltland, and others would hare bet® 
content to be absent from their divisions and brigades had tbs 
troth boon suspected 7 It is perfectly dear from hL own 
despatch that Wellington was completely deceived as to the 
nature of Napoleon s movements. 

1 I did not hear pf thaw event* (the attack on Thoin) till lo 
the ev enin g of tho 16th and I Immediately ordered tho troop* 
to prepare to tnarth,Aand afterward* to march to their left, a* 
aoon aa I had Intelligence from other quarter* to prove that tho 
enemy’* movement on Charleroi vu the real attack," * 

It la not so certain when tho Seal state of tho case wo* 
revealed to lmn. Probably it is true, os reported, that no** 
of the capture of Charleroi reached the Duke in the ball room ^ 
and that ho Instructed Lb general officers to leave the pi#* 
quietly so as to enuro no alarm, and it was then t/rcirdJ 
xB. 471. 
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two in the morning of the 16th, that the reserve was called Ann 1815 
to arms and marched off; but it is not known certainly 
whether this took place befoie, during, or after supper, at 
which the Duke returned thanks for the toast of the allied 
army pioposed by General Alava* Here, at all events, is 
testimony fiom the journal of Lady Hamilton Dalrymple-n- 
one out of hundreds of persons who scrutinised the Duke’s 
movements and expression on that memorable night 

“ Although the Duke affected great gaiety and cheerfulness, it 
struck me that I had never seen him have such an expression of 
care and anxiety on his countenance. I sat next him on a sopha 
a long time, but his mind seemed quite pre-occupied , and although 
he spoke to me in the kindest manner possible, yet frequently in 
the middle of a sentence he stopped abruptly and called to some 
officer, giving him directions, in particular to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Prince of Orange, who both left the ball before suppei. 
Despatches weie constantly coming m to the Duke . . . how- 
ever, we remained till half-past two, and when I left the Duke 
was still there ... At four o’clock m the morning . . I went 
to ,the window (it was the finest morning possible). I saw the 
Highland Brigade marching out to the tune of ‘Hieland 
Laddies’ ... a number of British regiments followed, then 
foreign troops, and at eight o’clock the Duke of Wellington and 
his staff passed. . . .” 

Even when the Duke left Brussels on tjie morning of the 
16th he had not made up his mind that Quatre-Bras, and not 
Nivelles, was to be the point of concentration, which is clear 

* The late Sir William Fraser was strongly of opmion that he had identified 
this histone ball-room as still in existence , but fhe late Dowager Lady de 
Eos and Lady Louisa Tighe, both of whom were at thoir mother’s ball, were 
positive that the building bad disappeared, and tha£ the site of it is now 
traversed by tjie Eue des Cendres The story, so often repeated, that Lady 
Louisa Tighe buckled on the Duke’s sword before he set out foj the front, has 
been emphatically contradicted by her ladyship herself, \tho, happily, is still 
alive ’It is ii pity that M Honssaye has marred his fine narratn e by giving 
currency : $o a tale so misleading as to the Duke’s simple character and dislike 

of disnlav 
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jSiT.HU. from the feet tbit Pic ton hud orders to halt the reserve 
— dmsxon at "Waterloo where the roads to NIvelles and Q outre’ 
Pros separato. Captain (afterwards General Sir George) 
Bowles, indeed, in his interesting memorandum of what took 
place, says that the Duke, before leaving Brussels, had fired 
on Queire-Bms , hut the battle which toot place a few hours 
latex impressed the minds of men so powerfully with the 
name of Quatre-Bras that it found its way into subsequent 
narratives more easily than any other 

u The Prince of Ornngo came back suddenly, just as the Duke 
of Wellington bid taken hi* place at tho supper table, and 
whfapered tome minute* to his Grnoe, who only *aid he bad bo 
freah order* to give, and recommended the Pnnoe to go bock to 
hi* quarter* and go to bod, Tho Duke of Wellington remained 
nearly twenty minute* after thi*, and then said to the Duke of 
Richmond ‘I think it fa time for me to go to bed llkcwfao, 
and then, whfl*t w fading him good night, whispered to a*k him If 
he had a good map in hi* house. The Duke of Richmond *atd 
he had, and took, him into hi* dressing room,* which opened into 
the supper -room. Tho Duke of Wellington *hut tho door and 

•aid, Napoleon ha* me, by G 1 ho ha* g*Wrd 

twenty four hour** march on me. Tho Duke of Richmond said, 

* What do you Intend doing 1 The Duke of Wellington replW, 

1 1 have ordered the army to concentrate at Quatre-Bra* , but 
wo ihall not stop him there, and If so, I must fight him lere (a* 
the same time posting hi* thumb-nail over the position of 
Waterloo) He then said adieu and left the bouse by another 
way out. lie went to hi* quarter*, slept *bt hour*, and break 
failed, and rode at *jked to Qoatre-Braa. The conrerotk® 
In the Duke of Richmond* drawing room was repeated to me 
two minute* alter it oLcnrred by the Duke of Richmond, wfaj 
w-a* to hare commanded the res e rve If formed and to whom I 
was to hare Veen 1 aide-de-camp. He marked the Duke d 
Wellington* thumb-nail with hi* pencil on the map, and w* 
often looked at it together some month* afterward*." ^ ^ 

It *u tb# (taly 

IV* IHV*ct R*dunocl *ml to Quula v 
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No orders for Ibe movement of troops on the 16th, or for Ann 181 
their concentration upon any point towards tho allied left, WcUmg- 
are extant, subsequent to the after-orders issued at 10 pm. 
on the 15th, except those instructions dated lGt.h June, the army 
published in Despatches, xii. 474, to which tho editor, Colonel 
Cturwood, appended the following note — „ 

11 Tho original insti uotions issued to Colonel do Lancoy (Doputy- 
Quarterniftster-Genornl) wore lost with that officer's papers 
These memorandums of movements have boon collected fiom tho 
different officers to whom thoy wore addressed.” 

Now these memoranda are five in number,* four being 
addressed to Lord Hill and one to Major-General Sir J. 
Lambert, and it is singular that those writers who have 
founded upon them the theory that Wellington, before leaving 

* (1 ) To General Lord TIM, G.CB 

“ 16th June, 1815 

“The Date of Wellington requests that yon will move tho 2nd Division of 
infantry upon Brninc-lc Comte immediately The cavalry has been ordered 
likewise on Brame-lc-Comtc His Graco is going to Waterloo *' 

(2 ) To tho tame 

\ J “ICth Juno, 1815. 

* “ Tour Lordship is requested to order Prince Frederick of Orange to move, 

immediately upon receipt of this order, the 1st Dn ision of the army of the Low 
Countries, and the Indian Brigade, from Sottcghcra to Englnen, leaving 500 
men, as before directed, at Audcnarde ” 

(3) To (ho same 

“GeAappc, IGtb June, 1815 

“ The 2nd Division of infantry to move to-morrow morning at daybreak from 
Nivelles to Quatre-Bras The 4th Division of mfjanfry to move at daybreak 
to-morrow morning to Nivelles ” 

(4) To the same 

“16th Juno, 1815 

“ Tkfc reserve artillery to move Ut daybreak to-morrow morning, the 17th, to 

Quatre-Bras, where it will receive further orders ” 

) 

(5 ) To Major-General Sir J Lambert, KOB , 

J “ 16th June, 1$}5 

“ lie brigade of infantry under the command of Major-General Sir J Lambert 
to Inarch from Asscbe at daybreak to-morrow morning, the 17th, to Genappe, 
on the Namnr roa^i, and to remain there until further orders ” 
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jEs. 4B. to tho front at an early hour on the 16th, he wild have 
found nothing before him but Pnnce Bernhards Hutch 
brigade, but at 10 o dock Ney s troops were not even under 

n rmw * 

In like maimer if Napoleon had brought np his nght into 
line with his advanced poets — if in short his army had 
bivouacked overnight in line of battle instead of in hue 
of march — only one of the fonr Prussian corps. General 
Zleteu i, was in position at Ligny to oppose Km. Birch 
I. s, cm the march from Namur had only got as far as Onoi 
and Mazy six miles from ligny Thielemanns was at 
Namur fifteen miles off, whereas the fourth Prussian 
corps. Billow s, was still at Ii6ge, sixty miles distant Napo- 
leon had only to form his line of battle to the front early 
on that morning, and he would have brought 120 000 men to 
crush one Prussian corps donate and one Belgian Butch 
bngado. Then he might have turned to demolish the Bntfah 
and Prussian forces as they arrived in succession. Instead of 
this, no effort was made to bring up the rear divisions from 
Charleroi and Ch&telet till nearly midday on the 16th, ^1*° 
throe-fourths of the Prussian army had assembled at Sofukreffe 
and ligny and tbo attack was put off till the afternoon- 
Ncy on the left toning his movements by the Emperor s, 
could but keep up an incfToctivo skirmish with his advanced 
guard, wasting the precious hours whfio the British wtrt 
assembling before 1 him. Ahquawio dorm.\tav.t — W ellingtou * 
unproparedness, or if that be too harsh a term, his miscalcula- 
tion on tho ICth, Was neutralised by Napoleons inertness on 
tbo 16th and thus tho two greatest commanders of their a£" 
each Inaugurated by*a false move their first encounter with 
tho other * k 

When Wellington pc red red that all was qul^t in front of 
T erjsm^hers division ho wrote tho follradnn letter to I’Hc^ 
IVadier — 


IToutanff 187 
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“ On the heights behind Frame, Ann 1815 

“ June 16, 1815 10 80 a.m 

“ My dear Furst, — My army is situated as follows The Corps 
d’Arm6e of the Prince of Orange has a division here and at 
Quatre-Bras, and the rest at Nivelles. The Reserve is in maich 
fnom Waterloo to Genappe, where it will arrive at noon. Thfc 
English cavalry will be at the same hour at Nivelles. The corps 
of Lord Hill is at Brame-le-Comte. I do not see any large force 
of the eneihy in front of us, and I await news from your Highness 
and the arrival of troops m order to determine my operations 
for the day Nothing has been seen on the side of Bmche, nor 
on our right. 

“Your very obedient servant, 

“ Wellington.” * 

After inspecting the Prince of Orange’s position, the Duke, Wellmg- 
aecompamed by his aide-de-camp, Sir Alexander Gordon, and Biflcher 5 
two or three orderlies, rode over to inspect that of Blucher 
at Iagny, where he met Lieut -Colonel Sir Henry Hardmge,f 
British Commissioner at the Prussian headquarters 

“ On the morning of the 16th I left Brussels and rode forward 
about five miles beyond Quatre-Bras to see the Prince of Orange’s 
outposts. | After that, I went over to the Prussians about seven 
miles to our left from Quatre-Bras, and found them drawn up 
on the slope of the ground with their advanced columns close 
down to the rivulet of Ligny, the banks of which were so marshy 
that the French could only cross it at the bridges of three or 
four villages that he along its course I* told the Prussian 
officers, in presence of Hardinge, that, according to my judgment, 
the exposure of the advanced columns and 5 indeed, of thev whole 

army to cannonade, standing e^s they did displayed to the a of 

« \ 

* This letter^ quoted by Ropes (p 106) from Von OUech f i? history, was not V., 
published till 1876 It will be noticed that the position of the cavalry has 
been altered since the order sent to Lord Hill (see p 15) a; 

. f Afterwards Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, G C B 

^ He caanot have ridden due south, or he would have been landed within the 
cncn ■'utposts at Frasnes 
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the enemy'* fire, not prudent.* The marshy bonis ol the 
stream made it out of their poorer to croon and attack the French, 
while the latter, on the other hand, though they ocrald not attack 
ttiwn, had it in their power to cannonade them, end shatter than 
to piece*, after which they might fall upon them by the bridge* 
ht the villages. I aaid that if I were in Blflcber's place with 
English troop*, I should withdraw all tho column* X law scattered 
about in front, and got more of the troops under ihelter of the 
rising ground. However they «oemed to think they knew best, 
so I came away very shortly It all fell out exactly a* I had 
feared — the French overwhelmed them, aa they stood, *7 1 
prodigious fire of artillery arid I myself oould distinguish *fth 
my glai* from Quatro-Bras a general charge of the French cavalry 
cm their oonfueed columns, in which charge it was that Bltcher 
was ridden over and near killed " f 

It lias often boon asserted that Wellington gave Blflcher 
an unconditional promise of support, and that this decided 
Blflcher to receive bottle. Wellington, as lias been shorn, 
did not anticipate much tremble on that day at Quatre-Bm*, 
and no doubt expected to be able to support Bltlcher 
his own troops hod collected. But his engagement was by 
means unconditional. Mflfibng reports his last words « 
being — * Well, I will come, provided I am not attached 
myself." As soon as he returned to Quntre-Bras, which he 
readied at half pajt two or three o clock, the Prince of Or* 11 *® 
informed him that the French wero In force in tho weed 
before him, but that he did not expect they would advance 
that afternoon. At that moment loud cries of 
V Fmpnrtcr / were heard, taken up in succession by brigade 
and -a loud voice could bo heard distinctly crying - " 
5 L'Empcrour^pecdmpcnsora celrn qrn s ovunceru I” 

n That " observed the Duke, " must be Ney going down thfl 

4 

“ If tity fight b*rr M nld the Doha to Utrdinpr they w6l be inn**^ 

1W). 

t Ik Rot US. \ 
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line I know what that means ; we sliall be attacked in five Ann 1S15, 
minutes ” * 

' And so it was. Immediately afterwards the French columns Battle 
debouched from the wood in fine order, with drums beat- ^ uatre * 
mg, the Prince of Orange withdrawing Ins advanced light 
taoops and guns before them f As Wellington sat watching 
the enemy, he was surprised to see that mstead of both corps, 

40,000 or 50,000 strong, advancing against him, one of them, 
that opposite his own left, was moving off sharply to its right 
in the direction of Ligny This, though it gratified him at the 
time, also puzzled him exceedingly; and the explanation 
was not apparent till many days later It was this In 
fixing 2 30 pm. as the hour for Grouchy’s attack on the 
Prussians at Ligny, the Emperor ordered Key to fall on the 
Prrnce of Orange at the same time, to sever the British com- 
munication with Mons and Ostend, and to meet the Emperor 
at Brussels at seven o’clock the following morning The 
Emperor, with the Imperial Guard m reserve, undertook to 
keep his eye on the movements of both Grouchy and Key’s 
columns, and support either according to the turn of affams — 

"je-nie porterai sur l’une ou l’autre aile selon les circon- 
stancess” $ But at 3 15 p m., after three orders had been 
despatched to Key directing him to carry Quatre-Bras, the 
Emperor, through Soult, sent him a fourth, more urgent than 
the rest, commanding him to support Grouchy by directing 
his attack on the right flank of the Prussians at Ligny “ The 
fate of France is in your hands , therefore hesitate not a 
moment to move according to the Emperor’s commands, and 
direct your march upon the heights of Saint-Amand and Brye.” 


* Houssaye describes Wellington as considering tbe sitnation at tbnkipment 
as critical, and almost hopeless , but he misinterprets the meaning of a p brace 
used m the Dice’s letter to Lady F Webster “ We foughfa desperate battle ” \ 
(. Suppl Despatches, x. 501) English readers will perceiva,the difference 
between a desperate battle and a desperate situation (compare vol i p. 56, vgtc) 
f De gos mS , Gr alter, in 173 

r The -Emperor’s letter to Ney, 16th June Napoleon sent nine despatches 
” * " ‘ f this day ( Houssaye , 185) 
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JEr *a. Colonel Laurent, charged to carry this p en cil l ed command 
to Key rode round by Gosselies. Fifteen minutes after be 
started Napoleon despatched another offloer Colonel de Forbm 
Janaou,* with orders direct to d'Erlon, com m a n ding him to 
move upon the eminence of Saint- A ma nd and fall upon 
Ljgny “ Monsieur le Comte d'Erlon,” the note ended, "yo^ 
ore about to save France and cover yourself with glory I" 
D’Erlon would gladly have exchanged this fine peroration 
for greater dearness in his instructions. Porta vote d 
la hauteur dc Smut Amand — was not the intention tar la 
hauteur f Forbm-Janson, an officer of but a year* s experience, 
could throw no light on the meaning He had ndden ft 
shorter route than the messenger to Ney and d’Erlon rood. ted 
ins orders thru-quarters of an hour sooner than Key He 
carried them out to the letter Instead of marching upon 
the height of Saint- Amand — eur la hauteur — he adrancod on 
a line with that hamlet — d la hauteur — sending Ddcambro, 
the chief of his staff, to inform Key of the change in his des- 
tination. Up to five o dock Ney was under the delusion 
that d’Erlon was supporting him on the right, but at that 
hour Dolcambre reached him with d’Erlon s message N i 
noundng his change of direction. Five minutes later Qolcmel 
Laurent rode up with the Emperor a order of 3 16 to Ney 
whose fury was without bound*. The balls from a British 
battery were ploughing up the ground round him. ° Ah i tbeso 
English balls,” he died, ** I wish they w ere all m my belly H 
no sent Ddcambre back with positive orders to support 
ItoiUe in his ottaok on Quatre-Bras, then in full progress. 

It was too Into. lYhen Delcambro rejoined d'Edon *t 
six o dork, the 1st Corps was almost within cannon shot of 
Saint amand and in full view of the Prussian*. L’Erlco 
bad to chooso between continuing tha movement in com 
plunce with the Emperor s direct command and otaying the 

(Jo+Moyi Ml wher* ft minute Batl/ib b tmdfrUVro of th* ft 
canfarooc. Itr Itoprft (p. IS”) dliWierw la the Emperor > JIrt<t p 

<’Ericn,bil JL lieu* product* eocrlndag trldtaec U tvmcsi of U. \ 
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imperative recall of bis immediate superior. The soldier’s Ann 1815 
duty seemed clear* he countermarched Ins columns, and, 
leaving Heurus which he had approached within two miles, 
began the return to Quatre-Bras which vas threo times as 
far off By no fault of its commander the whole energies of 
the 1st Corps d’Armee, which, rightly directed, had been 
irresistible at Quatre-Bras, was dissipated in fruitless oscil- 
lation between the two battle-fields * 

Ney had begun his attack about three o’clock with a frnious 
onset upon the farm of Gomioncourt, situated on the Chaileroi- 
Brussels highway The fields weie so deop with rye that it 
was difficult to make out the exact positions of fnend 01 foe, 
a condition all in favour of the Allies, as concealing their 
real weakness ; for in truth the Duke began this action with 
no moie than 7,000 infantry and 16 guns, against 15,000 or 
16,000 Trench. Gdmioncourt, weakly defended by a detach- 
ment of Nassau troops, was speedily taken, and Prmco 
Jerome’s division on the Trench left drove the Dutchmen out 
of the wood of Bossu These two important points gamed, 

Ney ordered a general advance. The conflict grew warm on 
the uHied left at Piermont, and the superior numbers^ of the 
enemy <soon began to prevail, until the 5fch Division, f under 

* Wellington’s criticism on Napoleon’s generalship on this occasion was sovoro 
and just “I wonder nhat they would hare said of mo if I had done such n thing 
as that I have always avoided a false move I preferred boing too Into in my 
movement to having to alter it” (Salisbury MSS, 183&). 

t The divisions of the British army had been re-numbered smeo the close of 
the Peninsular war On 15th June, tho day before the battle of Quatre-Bras, 

Wellington had consulted his Generals as to their desire to have them restored 
to tho old order Had thore been time to effect this, Sir Thomas Picton's 
division, the 5th, would have become again tho 8rd, so long and gloriously 
associated with his name 

♦Generals 
Generai Cooke 
Sir C Colville 
Sir T Pictrffi • 

Sir L Cole • 

Sir C Alien 
. . Sir H Clinton 

(Despatches, xn 470). 


Peninsular Numbers. Waterloo Nutnbei 

1 {the Guards) 1 

2 4 

3 . 5 

6 

#*5 . 3 
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jEt 45. old Picton, opportunely arrived from Brussels 7,200 strong 
Soon the Brunswick oorpe nearly 7 000 marched in from 
Nivellcs, and the Nassau contingent 6900 makin g, with 
1 200 of Van Merlon a home, a total of come 22 000 -Allie*. 
By five oolock Ney who had began the fight with over 
pgw pnng Bapenonty of numbers was in tarn outnumberoi 
by 6 000 or 7 000 Nevertheless the Allies were at a groat 
disadvantage m regard to cavalry Lord TTxbndge s divisicu 
had been directed to advance from Nmhove till tfie rear of 
the column had crossed the high road from Mens to Brussel* , 
bat, owing to a misapprehension of the order they wwo 
halted as soon as the head of the column touched it* 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in a senes of encounten 
ol cicoodmg severity tho coarse of which it is very difficult 
to follow Personal impressions of every battle aro confined 
to each mans sphere of observation, at Qnatrc-Brw the 
spheres of all men were unusually limited. Besides tho deep 
com, which concealed tho infantry there was the wood of 
Boesu, masking the attack of the enemy’s left, a^d the 
successive annuls of 'Wellington s forces render the sequel 
of events more than usually confusing. It must be con- 
fessed that there were departures as well os arrivals. 
of the Belgians end Dutch were Buonapartiat at 
others were indifferent or disaffected nearly all believed 
Napoleon to be invincible. Thus it came to pass that tltf 
2nd Dutch-Bclgian Division, upwards of 7 000 strong, 
lmd hold such a brave front under the Prince of Ortmgo fa 
the fore part of the day tired of the sport before cvenfaS- 
and quitted the field almost to a man. Thn chief feature 
tho fight was the steady endurance by British infantry of th® 
repeated charges by French cavalry Picton, to rcUoieth^ 
pressuro on the squares of tho 42nd, 44th, TBthnOnd 92 nd, 
actually charged the French cuirassiers and lancers with titf 
BovoLs the 28th and 32nd Begun ents. Key had forfeited *0 
the advantage he enjoyed in tho morning ho had prdAT* 

JkBuUP ^ 
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anticipation the truth of Kapoleon’s verdict utteied atAnN. 1815 
St Helena, “ Hey n’dtait plus lo memo homme ” Still he 
was proud and brave: he held in his hand the Emperor’s 
billet — “le sort de la France est entie vos mams” Ho 
knew that he was outnumboied before the heads of the 1st 
(Guards) Division, and the 3rd (Alton’s) Division appeaikd 
about six o’clock coming up from Kivolles • mad with rage 
at the Emperor and chagrin at his lost opportunity, he 
must wrench victory even at the last hour He sent for 
Kellermann. 

“My dear General,” said he, “the safety of Fiance is at 
stake. We must make a supreme effort. Take your cavalry 
and fling yourself upon the English centre. Crush them ! — 
nde them down 1 ” 

War-worn Kellermann was not the man to blench at such 
an order, nevertheless he pointed out that the enemy was 
now 25,000 strong, and that he had with him only a single 
brigade of cuirassiers, the other three brigades being far to 
the rear, in accordance with Key’s own commands. 

What does that matter? ” loared Hey, above the thunder 
of -lire guns “ Charge with what you have , nde them 
'downl IT1 support you with all the cavalry I have Go, 
go, I tell you 1 ” * 

Ten minutes later Kellermann’s trumpets sounded the Charge of 
chaige In column of squadrons, eight hundred steel-clad 
horsemen thundered down upon Sir Colrn Halkett’s bngade cuirassiers 
The first battalion, the 69th Regiment, was forming square in 
compliance with instructions from their Bngadier, when an 
officer of high rank lode up and asked what they were about 

“Preparing for cavalry, sir,” was the reply, “by the 
Brigadier-General's ordeis ’* ^ 

“Oh, cayalry be d d 1 There’s none Within miles of 

you Reform column, sir, and deploy at once ” ® ^ 

Tips feah order was m the act of bemg carried out when 

S^-ikoxlsiaye, 207, quoting Kellermann’s narrative in the French Archives de 
Jl Guerre * 

w 
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i t’lig column, rode through it, and 

jet the omrnasieTB rsrep ^ 80th ^5 3Srd stood 

** completely turning *. 

totTe Wt of Quatre-Bres the hc^, *£ 
W by the 9 2nd Highlander* end »ome 
Thike of "Wellington, dismounted, stood on the loft 
^Cere.^Tioviug round to tho rear of the bn* 
X out, -Dent fire, mnety-s«ond, tffl I gw S™ < * 
irordl " When the ctriroasiera were within thirty y“d» 

order for a volley which told with toffle vfcta* 

completely stopping and repulsing the attack,! an ^ 

menu being unsupported, drew off in great disorder 

W^thlrdomTSigada 

ing in quick snccesakm to the Allies, when Ney 

Jktrvo orders from the Emperor by the hand of Od™ 

Bandus that, liappon what might to the left wing, 

was without faff to maroh to his right! Nty was ^ 

having had two horses shot under hnn, and, more “ 

Mdl than 0 oool headed soldier began raUyrog his Ho^ 

infantry and lending them against Packs Highlander* 

tinning the hopeless combat till nearly nine o dook. a 

drew off, having been sacrificed by his masters 

with dHrlon, but, in Napoleons opinion, not saenn 

vain. The 1st Corps had been neutralised, tho 2nd 

yot m tho Emperor s larger view tho day had not boon^ 

On tho contrary bis object had boen attained, ho had 

tho armies of Blttchcr and Wellington ond kept thorn 1 
while ho indlctod a sovure dofeot on the PrussianJ at Ugv-J 
Tb* COth only brootyl as « tilfiAl, harlat l«t tbsotSd's 
dimlrwn tfitlr o( Bc'gni-op- loom la tb* prtrVra* Jtn c 

t nofrrtoo LriUn, p S&X , pctCl 

x -llUrf tWaiAfnt q« Fcniro iocn< ta com to <TEdon toa 
qa4 fat U ilttilka oo m trovr* U manfclul brj Je 
bnporUac* k cn q*i p**rra »»}ormit«l it tra rtU. Jt *^*^* ... ■aoti^ v 

raW, m }« ini n tak tree Ytnaft pnmienn* JT* 

JWw HS-i 
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tbc Inst and not the least characteristic m the long roll of Aju 1815. 
Napoleonic victories Had the positions of the two com- 
mnnders been reversed, it may be safely said that Wellington, 
even at the pneo of nttaimug an impoitnnt advantage, would 
ue^rhavo compromised one of Ins Generals by withdrawing 
from lnm half his foice at the moment of attack — would 
never have declaicd that “lie attached little impoitimcc" to 
what befell that General. 

On thebthcr hand, it must ho freely ndmitted that if Ney 
had shown ordinary nlacnty m the monnng and collected his 
foices in time to carry out the Emperor’s carlioi ordeis, ho 
could have spared d’Eilon perfectly well, ha\o cut to pieces 
or duvcn away tho weak detachment of Pcrponcher, and 
probably no serious attempt would havo been mndo to hold 
the position of Quatro-Bms against him. It was owing to 
Ncy’s culpable lavity that thcro was any battle of Qualrc- 
I3ras to ho lecorded 

The following ls a return of the loss to tho Allies, so fai ns 
known, m killed, wounded, and missing . — 

. British . . . . 2,275 

* Ilanovcnnns . . 3G3 

‘ , Brunswichers 810 

3,4G3 officers nnd men.* 

Of the casualties among the Dutch and Belgian tioops no 
sepaiate return could be made, most of them 'having deserted tho 
field in the afternoon, spreading news of the total dofeat of tho 
Allies The loss of the Drench was officially stated at 4,300 f 

* Sibornc, i 160 Of the British regiments, the Highlanders suffered most 
se\erely , hut, to judge from tiro following passage in a letter written from 
Brussels on 17th June by Lady Georgina Lennox (afterwards Lady do Bos) to 
Lady Goorgma Bathurst, they were not of sufficient m portnnco to cause much 
concern to tho^nshionablo ladies in that town “ Thank God, my dearest G , 
all our friends are safe Thcro was a general action yesterday evening, tho 
Guards were not engaged Poor Sir D Pack is sei ereiy w ounded, and ^tho 
poor Dakc i^Brunswich died of his wounds The Scotch wero chiefly 
cnp-^JrffsQ there arc no officers wounded that one knows,” 
yfllvuenaye, 2 18 J 
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jet 40 . The Date of Brunswick fell at the head of his good Black 
Brunswickera, whose sable uniform and silver death s-bood 
and crossbones bore -witness bow the duke s father had fallen 
in like msnnw commanding his hussars at the Battle of Jen*. 
At the tune Brunswick was killed, "Wellington himself was 
itfgroot peril The Brunswick infantry which had replaced 
the troop® of Nassau in the first line, gave way under a 
Ngmnr charge of French cavalry Wellington rode up with the 
SX? Brunswick hussars to cover them, but these also fell into 
too- disorder under a heavy fire of musketry and fled before a 
charge of Pud’s "red lancers-" Wellington galloped off, 
closely pursued, and, arriving at a ditch lined by tho Gordon 
Highlanders, called out to them to lie stflL Ho set bis horse 
at tho fence and cleared it, bayonets and alb 
Another Incident in this hard day s work, harder than most 
men younger than the Hoke would care to undertake on tbo 
morrow of a ball,* may be told in Wellington s own words. 

“ It wsj that muno evening that I us one of the »tr*nge*i 
chanc** I ever recollect. A French regiment cJ cuiraoW*,I 
•uppoee 600 or 700, came dashing up the Charleroi road, to 
Quatre-Brn* for the purpose of a reconnaluance — juri where the 
Namur road form* the quatre bra*, there are *ome far® 
bcruiaj there, and alio a large farm yard with a gate Into the 
rood. X hod posted some Infantry in tho dltcbre at the ercre- 
way and three cnfrnrekr*, being cheeked by their fire, turned off 
tbo bead of their column Into the gateway of the yard. I ™ 
looking attentively at their prooeodingi with my glare, in * 
wa* not more than a quarter of a mile distant and, aeolng tbs? 
all followed into the gateway I naturally concluded they 
*otno way out at tho back of tho farm yard, by which they t** 

The Dako rkSJLn from Brttwb fit* mUre beyond Qttttr* Bf**.® 
ttDa lira 7 mile* to Ugoy i&J back, 45 mile* la all, before tb'' batd* 
sad rmxkyd 1 - thcnddJ: tUl nl^hUdL Coined fi* Hoe. Frederic* Pi***®* 
*rri£iaj» nt. at aJgkt with Mi Wfidi d c*ndry farad tbt wearied 
■d”? to their Hmat, b*t Weffla^taa tu liliiag la hb tent, • wr 

tb* ecctenti o! «cnw EnjUih arwrpapm which bad Jart aniTtd. s ^* 
In* Duke 1 \ 
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retired upon their army along the start of the wood. But to Ann 1815. 
my great surprize on looking again, about ten minutes afterwards, 
in the same direction, I saw them all rushing out full gallop at 
the gateway, and returning by the very road they had come. 

They lost several men by our infantry firing from their ditches, 
but the main body escaped well enough It seems that when 
they found there was no outlet from the farm yard into which 
they had so heedlessly turned, without knowing the place in the 
least, they quietly got into order, and seeing we took no notice 
of them, waited a quarter of an hour and then effected their 
escape in the manner I tell you. Had we but thought it possible 
they were there, we might have captured every man without 
fail.” * 

About ten o’clock that night, Wellington sent Ins aide-de- 
camp, Sir Alexander Gordon, who had been in the saddle 
since early morning, with an escort of two squadrons of 
the 10th Hussars, to find his way to the Prussian head- 
quarters. Eiding as far as Sombreffe without hindrance, he 
found General von Zieten’s headquarters still in that village, 
and the ground on which the Prussians had been beaten m 
} thS morning was occupied only by a few French videttes 
which’ he drove off f Blueher, the 4th Prussian Corps not 
having arrived, had been so much weakened by his defeat 
that he had been obliged to retne in the mght upon Wavre 

Hapoleon, whose constant practice it was to calculate the 
future or the unknown by a percentage of chances, J was 
almost sure that Blueher would retire upon his base on the 
Bhine, but, while overrating the extent to which the 
Prussians had suffered m the battle, he underrated their 
staunch old Marshal’s fidelity to Wellington. 

T> ) 

* Be Roe MS > 

f Ibid . ® ° 

,, J A good example of tins mental habit may be seen at the ^egtjping of the 
Peninsular war, when Napoleon reckoned the odds in favour of Bcssikres $ Rio 
Seco sz&rtfw 25, and those of Dupont at Baylen as 80 to 20 
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cj„ta A/TANY vivid description* have boon given of the, pM* 
in Bemad*. IV JL and confnalon caused in Brussels by tho fug 1 
Belgian and Dutch soldiers. Tho sound of artillery 
been borne distinctly to the town on the sultry air 


' At fint I vu utterly incrod ulema , I could not — -would 


belicrre it , but, hurrying to tbo Part, -wo wore too aoon. 


too to- 


rn tea tably convinced of the dreadful truth, by ouradre* 
tbe awful and almost incessant tbundor of tho guna 
my nmr ua. Into oa it was wo went to aeo Mr* . H-, w 
we knew to be in gror t alarm. tVe found her aitting rutrocr®** 
by plate, whkh &e woa vainly trying to ocqulro auEchmt 
poaure to naaV up with a foco pale with consternation, and T® 
overxxno with agitation and dlatreaa. My . 

engaged horaea, upon the condition of their being in reaau«>-^. 
convey us to Antwerp at a moment a warning by day or nig» 
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if icquiied. . . . Thinking it prudent to be prepared, wo had Avx 
sent our v alel-dc-placc to la blavchisscmo to desiro her to send ~ 

homo everything belonging to us early in the morning La 
blavchsscusc sont back a messago — ■' Madame,' said the valot, 

‘the blanchsscusc says that if tho English should beat tho 
french, she will iron and plait your clothes, and iinish them for 
you , but if, an conirairc, theso vile French should get tho hotter, 
then she will assuredly sond them back tout mouillcs early 
to-morrow_ morning ' . . . Great alarm continued to prevail all 
through tho night, and the baggago w agons stood ready harnessed 
to set off at a moment’s notice. ... At six o’clock wo were 
roused by a violent knocking at tho room-door, accompanied by 
cnes of f les Francis sont ici ! les Francois sont ici ! ' Starting 
out of bed, tho first sight we behold from the window was a troop 
of Belgic cavalry galloping from tho army at tho most furious 
rate, through the Place Royalo, as if tho Fiench wero at their beds; 
and instantly the whole tram of baggage wagons and empty carts, 
which had stood before our eyes so long, sot off full speed by tho 
Montague do la Cour, and through every street by which it was 
possible to effect their escape . . No language can do justice 
to the scene of confusion which tho court below exhibited , 
masters and servants, ladies and stable-boys, valets and soldiers, 
lords and beggars, Dutchmen, Belgians and Britons, bewildeied 
gargons and scared filles-dc-chambrc ; enraged gentlemen and 
clamorous coachmen, all crowded together, jostling, crying, 
scolding, squabbling, lamenting, exclaiming, imploring, swearing 
and vociferating, in French, English and Flemish, all at the same 
time Nor was it only a war of words, the disputants had 
speedy recourse to blows, and those who could not get horses by 
fair means endeavoured to obtain them by foul. The unresisting 
animals were dragged away half-hamessed The carriages wero 
seized by force, and jammed against each other Amidst the 
crash <5f wheels, the volleys of oaths, and the confusion of tongues, 
the mistress of the hotel, with a countenance 3 dressed in woe, 
was carrying off her most valuable plate in order ; to ,secure it, 
ejaculating as she went, the name of Jesus incessantly, v.hile 
the x^.iiier, with a red night-cap on his head, and the eternal 
j . pe sticking mechanically out of one corner of his mouth, 
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Sr 4& m standing with hi* hands in his pockets, a sflenb statue of 
despair”* 

Next morning Lady Hamilton Dalrymple notes in her 
journal — 

^ 17/4 June . — I again got up a Utils after four o'clock "What 
a different tight from the morning before I An uninterrupted 
chain of cart* going helter-skelter — oars -with wounded soldiers — 
Belgian regiments teeming to be without any diampUnffcr control 
— all pouring into the town , wounded soldier* lying upon the 
pavement, haring got a* far at the town, but unable to crawl 
further — the ditmay wh unirertaL The morning waa fine, but 
about one oolock the matt dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning I ever recollect came am "We were obliged to thut the 
shutter*. Lanl Apaley came to me with a meatage from 
the Bake of "Wellington to »ay he had been obliged to retreat to 
the last position before he gave up Brussels , that be hoped to 
be able to retain it, but u it was very uncertain, be advised us 
to have barren quite ready and all our things pocked up. 
During the whole evening and night the rain fell In torrents. I 
do not remember far a continuance of »o many hours having errr 
seen it so heavy, it was exactly as if pitchers of water Vere 
pouring down. 

' 18/1 June . — At six in the morning we procured horses and 
set off to Antwerp, The road was nearly blocked.” 

D'Erlon s corps rojcuned Ncy after the cessation of fighting 
on Friday evening, but tbo weary British were not disturbed 
in their bivouac that night 

WnWtt Any attempt to review tho incidents and results of the 
fighting on tho 16 th is impossible without referring to the 
heated controversy which has raged round thorn. Salting 
aside tho extreme advocates of the Duke s infallibility (for It 
is dear tjho^ but for Ney's inactivity in the 
dislocation of ilia attack In tho afternoon, t 

* Ary* tf TUtlU, or Q*atr*-Br<u m»d TTaffrfce 
mlds+l {* Pr***4t (hoc Jc®, 1853> pp. JtMO. 
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must have been easily foiced), there remain only thiee Aim 1815 
conclusions deserving considemtion " 

' Fn-st * that the Duke of Wellington was actually sm prised 
by Napoleon’s advance acioss the Sambre 

Second assuming that he was not surprised, that his 
tactics were faulty in neglecting to concentrate earlier on Ins 
left at Quatre-Bias, and that by selecting Nrvelles ns the 
rendezvous, seven miles west of the Cknileroi to Brussels 
road, compromised both armies by admitting between them 
the head of Ney’s corps d’armde 

Tlnid • still assuming that his dispositions wero so complete 
that he cannot he held to have been taken by surprise, that 
his adversary outmanceuvied him by a rapid and mnsteily 
concentration opposite the weakest pomt m the line of defence. 

Wellington lnmself was always, as might he expected, 
exceedingly reticent on the subject. Although he never 
admitted that he had been surprised, except m the conver- 
sation in the Duke of Richmond's diessmg-room,* he never 
domed it in any of Ins writings He was on the watch, for 
we have his own assurance that from the moment he knew 
that* the French were on the march, until he quitted Brussels 
on the morning of the 16th, he nevei went twenty yards from 
his own quarters, so as to be sure to receive the first intel- 
ligence coming from the front f He was watchful enough, 
but not in what proved to be the direction of danger The 
following extract from Ins strictures on Clausewitz’s criticism 
of himself contains the key to the idea which dominated 
the whole of his dispositions, even after he knew of Napo- 
leon’s amval on the frontier, and the concentration upon 
Maubeuge and Valenciennes, I up to, and even after, the very 
morning of Waterloo * v 

“The Duke of Wellington’s letters, published by Colonel 
Gunvood, afford proofs that he was convinced that tlie enemy 
ought'txvjie&e attacked by other lines than by the valleys of the 

** See p 14, ,iupra f Salisbury MSS , de Bos MS 

/ t Suppl Despatches, x 436-481, passim 
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of Belgium, timed tlio arrival of nine corps, dislnbuted Ann isi 
between Lille and Metz, to coincide exactly v lt.h that of tbo 
Imperial Guai'd from Pans, and selected for that concen- 
tration tlio weakest pait xn the allied lines, must surely bo 
credited with having outmnnocuvied his opponent. Up to 
that point, Uapoleon’s conduct of tho campaign v ns as 
masteily and bnlliaut os anything m Ins military caieer 
Five years later ‘Wellington fiankly described it to Charles 
Gieville as*" the finest thing that ever was done — so rapid 
and so well combined." * 

Imagmo a parallel caso arising m modem autumn ma- 
noeuvres A red forco is to guard the approach to Dei by 
of a blue force coming from tho west of England Bailroads 
are barred ; tho only means of locomotion aio tho soldior’s 
legs Theie aio foiu routes by which tho invasion may bo 
made — the high-roads through Northwicli, Newcastle-undoi- 
Lyne, Staffoid, and Lichfield Tho red general has mado up 
Ins mind that Ins blue adversely will choose the route by 
Stafford, at the same tune keeping Ins army distubuted along 
the frontier, ready to concentrate at any pomt threatened 

His army consists of two corps, tho 1st under General A , 

with headquarters at Stafford ; the 2nd under General B , 

with headquarters at Lichfield The blue general withdraws 
Ins best troops from their cantonments opposite Nortliwich, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, and Stafford, and concentrates them 
rapidly to the south of Lichfield, replacing them with some 
militia battalions, without the red general being aware of 

what is gomg on One afternoon, General B ndes into 

Derby and informs the red geneial that, early in the morning, 
the enemy had approached his outposts m great foice, but so 
little seVious did he think Che movement that, instead of 
sending word thirty miles back to Derby, he* had bi ought 
it himself, which would, and does, enable lnm fo attend the 

county, baP^ m Derby that mght General A , cord- 

mamk^g^fhe 1st Army Corps, has also left his headquarters 

/ * Qreville , i. 39 
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jet. 46- and has gone eighteen miles to his rear "We must do the 
' game. I suppose they 11 say m England that ■we have been 
licked , well^I can t help that 
About ten o clock orders were issued far the army to retire 
"by successive brigades through the defile of Genappe into the 
position of Mont-Saint-J ean in front of Waterloo. The 
Duke, re taining with himself the cavalry and two battabcmi 
of the 95th Hifles having sent out his orders, reed some 
letters and papers which hud arrived from Engiarffl, and then 
lay down an the roadside having covered his face with a 
newspaper and fell asleep.* Awaking after a short nap, he 
redo down in front of Qua tro- Bras, looking about through his 
gloss, and expressing his surprise at the perfect quietness of 
the enemy * It is not at oil impossible, he said, " that they 
may he retreating 

"Why was Wellington allowed so much time to begin hi* 
hazardous retreat ? For two reasons. In the first place, Key 
deeply incensed with the Emperor for having interfered with 
d’Erlcm's column at the most critical moment of his attack, 
had made no report of the failure of his own operation} oa 
tho 16th. It was not till the Emperor s aide-de-camp Gocat 
Flahault, returned to Flenrns about 8 o clock cum, on tbfe 
17th that Napoleon learnt the truth, and was told also that 
Ney knew nothing about the result of the battle of I^I 
Even then, late as it was, it was not too lato to have attacked 
Wellington with immensely superior forces — Welling 00 ’ 
whom Napoloon had imagined was long since in fall mtrtal 
upon Brussels — but there was another arcunutance which 
C*bm ot interfered. A great deal has been written, said, and sonnaed 
' 8 ^ 0nt tho state of Napoleon s health at this tuna. In mental 
vigour it has been alleged that he was not equal to tho virfor 
of Austerlitx cud "Marengo — a suspicion which Jus condart 
during the days from 12th to IGth June ought tardy 
disnch Nevertheless these days hod been a time rfi Incessant 
mental and physical strain. Since daylight onlw^l^th, 
LtUert, p. 1M 1 
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u lien ho started fiom Pans, the Emperor lmd taken little Ann 1815 . 
lepose. He was suffiniug fiom a painful, but not a dangerous, 
malady, which made liding disagreeable exorcise; he had 
grown stout, and was not capable of such long-continued 
bodily exercise as the Duke of Wellington nndei wont n ltb 
impunity; but tbeie is the testimony of General Eoy that 
" be retained all the vigour of bis mind, and bis passions bad 
lost little of then stiengtb ” On the morning of tbo 17th, 
when them was every reason for piompt and vigorous action, 
the Empeioi’s movements wero leisurely and undocided — tbo 
loitering of a n eary man 

“ To-day,” be directed Soulfc to write to Hoy about 8am, 

“ will be needed to terminate tins operation (vir the occupation 
of Quatre-Bras), to supply ammunition, bring in. stragglers, and 
call in detachments. Give your orders accordingly ; and see to 
it that all tbo wounded are cared for and taken to tho lear. 

We bear complaints that tbo ambulances have not done their 
duty ” 

,Tbo Empeior bad ordered overnight that the cavalry of 
PajoT and Exelmans should follow the Prussians and ascertain 
’whether, as was piobable, they weie retreating on their own 
base at Liege and Homur, or whether, possibly, they would 
fall back so as to unite with Wellington for tbo defence of 
Brussels About nine o’clock be left bis quarters at Eleurus 
and rode upon tbo battlefield of Ligny, visiting the wounded 
and passing along the ranks of bis troops paraded without 
arms m front of their bivouacs Then be dismounted and 
discussed at length with Grouchy and otbei officers, not the 
prospects of the campaign, but, strangely enough, the course 
of pohties in Pans It was nearly eleven o’clock before it Napoleon's 
was reported to lnm that the tioops at Quatre-Bras were not, Gronchy. 
g.s be bad supposed, and as was the fact, merely Wellington’s — 
rear-£uar$, but bis whole force on the grouhd ifot before 
tbflEhtfiir did be decide to support Hey in a fresh attack on 
^Quatre-Bras with Lobau’s 6th Corps and the whole 
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Guard. At the same time ho committed a corps of S4.000 
men and 96 guns to Marshal Grouchy giving him verbal 
orders to pursue the Prmriana in the direction of Namur * 
About two o clock in the afternoon, the Duke, riding about 
with Sir Hussey Vivian in front of Quatro-Bras saw the 
gUter of steel in the sun, and, turning his glass on the field 
of lagny perceived heavy masses of the enemy moving upon 
his own position.! Simultaneously the French under Nay 
began to show themselves in front for the first time, just 04 a 
heavy rain-storm was spreading over the sky The stm of 
Austerlitx was about to be obscured, but the French position 
was still brilliantly illuminated only on Quatre-Bras and 
tho land to the north the storm twilight had descended The 
Buko at once ordered the 95th and the cavalry to fall back 
steadily along tho rood to Brussels, and trotted on himself to 
got somo dinner which had been prepared for him in Genappo. 
The storm had broken by this time, Lard TJxbndge bad 
opened fire with his guns upon Napoleon himself and his 
staff, a battery of horse artillery of the Guard replied, the 
reverberation shook tho heavens a deluge of rain began 
which oil witnesses agree In describing as without parallel to 
thoir oxpenenoo. 

The Buko was hardly seated at table when word canrt 
from Lord Uxbridge that he was hard prosed, and required 
the presence of the Commander in-chief. The Buko, mount 
ing at once, galloped back to the high ground before Gcnappe, 
where he found the 7th Hussar* in much disorder haring 
been repulsed with loss and refusing to follow their office** 
to a fresh attack, "Wellington brought up the Life Guard*. 

No Incident In thli eatnpilgn hu gtrtm tita to greater cootromtj th« th* 
«*ct tutor* tnd icqwne* of th* rocccwhr* cpSetf to Q roach y and th* top**** 
0 roach j * mpciulKlity (A whit fuBownL In tho p r oc c l tumilro I *m ■* 
tttttcracd to bolonci nicely th* trklmct ifleetlog the ehir*ei« of » Fftod> 
runhal, »h*U code* tout to rt»t* merely (b* b*i« ftdJ u th*7 *PT** r 
tar* Vjtd* on th* farina a cf th* Fnmlin nnd Anflo-thjtch u^e*. The** 
who wUh thoroughly to Emd*Tttind tb* qo"*tk» thoald hi to rt«5«5 ^ ^ ** 
ilabahl Dimtlrn of Mr Ropn ind 1L Uoasurt. 
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wlio charged the enemy with success, and delivered tho 7th Akn 1815. 
fiom an awkward predicament, for they had lost all forma- 
tion, weie jammed m tho stieets and defile of Genappo, and 
could not retire because of the dense column behind them. 

Having checked the forward movement of tho enemy, 
Wellington carried off Lord Uxbndge to shaic his drnneV 
He afterwards expiessed the opinion that tho leticat of the 
cavalry "would have been as uninterrupted and easy as that 
of tho infantry had been in tho morning, had not Loid 
Uxbndge taken it into his head to make that attack on tho 
French lanceis as they were coming out of Genappe, which 
ended so disastrously foi tho 7th Hussars ” * 

Napoleon, who rode at the head of the advanced guard Napoleon's 
throughout the pursuit, was present m this affair, and ceitainly , n r f^7 c ty 
betrayed no traces of the inactivity he had shown m tho pursuit 
morning 

“ One ought to haA e been witness,” says tho author of Napol&on 
a Waterloo ,+ “of the rapid march of this army on tho 17th — a 
march more like a steeplechase than the pursuit of a retreating 
enemy— to realise the energy to which Napoleon know how to 
inspire troops under his immediate command Six pieces of the 
horse artillery of the Guard, supported by the cscadrons de service, 
marched m the first hue, and poured grape on tho masses of tho 
enemy’s cavalry as often as, taking advantage of some accident 
of ground, he endeavoured to halt, take position, and check our 
pursuit The Emperor, mounted on a small and very active 
Arab horse, galloped at the head of the column, he was constantly 
close to the guns, stimulating the gunners by his presence and 
his words, and more than once he was in the thick of the shells 
and balls which the enemy’s artillery poured on us ” 

The extraordinary ram soon tendered the going very 
difficult ovor the cultivated land, which became one con- 
tinuous swamp This told m favour of the British^ vffio were 

V) 

• De'EosMS 

t An officer of th<j Imperial Guard, who remained near the Emperor all 
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far the lighter column, the rest of the allied army bang 
already in poeition before Waterloo 

It rained in inch a 'tray ai I never savr either before or since 
it aeemed u if the water were tumbled out of tub*. The 
gL-ound wa* to soft that at every step our bcr*e* tank balfwsy 
to the knee*, and in several place* vrhere ve parsed over fallcrv 
land, it bad the appearance of a late, the rain falling upon h 
faster than it could be absorbed or run ofL** * 

It was nearly seven o clock before Napoleon b advanced 
guard brought up on the elevated plateau in front of the poo. 
turn chosen by Wellington at Mont-Saint-Jeam General 
Picton opened fire with twelve guns on the head of the French 
column, 'which, being unable to retreat owing to the pressure 
behind, suffered for about half an hour Two French horse 
batteries made reply till the British fire ceased by order 
of the Duke. By this time the Anglo-Butch army lad 
assembled to the number of 67 601 of all arms, with 156 
guns t In addition to these, the Duke, always haunted by 
apprehension of a turning manoeuvre on the part of tbs 
French, thought it expedient to koep a corps of obsdm 
tion at Hal, wholly detached, and thirtoen miles to the 
west of his position at Mont Saint -Jean, This corps 
consisted of 17,600 men, being some brigades of the 4th 
Division under General Colville and the corps of Nether* 
Iandors under 1’nnco Frederick of Orange, who was directed 
on the 17th to defend the position between H*1 and Enghiffl 
** os long as possible.** $ This force which might have been 
employed with advantage on the 18th remained inactive 
tho wholo of that (lay The army in position before Waterloo 
was of very nnovefi material, largely composed of mih tiara c 3 
and young soldiers It was made up as follows j— * 

nm+nio* xg. 

t SUorw 1. 4 CO Eriiimcol gim a lar^n tot J tiricj tftArtttfl 
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67,661 men. 

Against^ these Napoleon- brought into the field, after Strength 
detaching the two corps under Grouchy, 71,947 men The jv*nah a t 
disciepancy between the actual numbers on either side was Waterloo 
scarcely enough to affect the prospects of the impending con- 
flict , hemg, mdeed, to a great extent only apparent, owing to 
the British returns including only effective rank and file, and 
non-commissioned officers, whereas the French always included 
m their returns officers, musicians, etc But the French had 
a gieat superiority in cavalry, of which they had 15,000 of 
the best, and in artillery, having 246 guns The general 
quality of the infantry, also, was far superior to that of the 
Allies, for Napoleon’s old campaigners had flocked to the 
eagles forming a homogeneous, seasoned body of troops — 
the ‘finest army in Europe Of this disparity in quality the 
Duke Was well aware , he never concealed his dissatisfaction 
with the quality even of his British troops, and always said 
that “ he started with the very worst army that had ever been 
got together ” * He acknowledged, however, that four or five 
of his old Peninsular battalions acted as a very rapid leaven 
on their young co un trymen The whole of the Hanoverian 
troops were militiamen, except some veteran battalions of the 
King’s German Legion, and the Nassau men, though seasoned 
tioops, actually fired on the Duke when, m the course of the 
battle of Waterloo, he attempted to rally them f 

Despite the consciousness of these disadvantages, the Duke 

* Palmerston’s Journal, p 13 5 

• f Ibid , p 14 These three Nassau battalions were the same which had come 
over to tbs British from Soult’s army during the operations round Bayonne in 
1813 } 
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far the lighter column, the rest of the allied army bong 
already in position before Waterloo 

' It rained in tuch a way u I never saw either before cc sine# J 
it seemed as if the ■water were tumbled out of tuba. The 
gvaDnd iru so Baft that at every step our horse* tank bslfrsj 
to the knee*, and in several pUoes where we passed over fallcrr 
land, it had the appearance of a lake, the rain fa l lin g upon it 
faster than it could be absorbed or run oft" * , 

It was nearly seven o clock before Napoleons advanced 
guard brought up cm the elevated plateau in front of the por- 
tion chosen by "Wellington at Mont-Soint-Joan. General 
Picton opened fire -with twelve gnus on the head of tho French 
column, which, being unable to retreat owing to the pressure 
behind, suffered far about, half an hour Two French hose 
batteries made reply till the British fire oeasod by order 
of the Duke. By this time the Anglo-Butch army b*d 
assembled to the number of 67,661 of all arms with 156 
guns t In addition to these, the Duke, always haunted by 
apprehension of & turning manoeuvre on the part pf the 
French, thought it expedient to keep & corps of obsdrr* 
tion nt Hal, wholly detached, and thirteen miles to the 
west of his position at Mont Saint Jeon- Bus caps 
consisted of 17 600 men, being some brigades of the ^th 
Division under General Colville and the corps of hetbe* 
landers under Pnnce Frederick of Orange, who was directed 
on tho 17th to defend the position between Hal and Enghies 
u ns long as possible. \ This force which might have be* 0 
employed with advantage on the 18th, remained inactive cu 
the wholo of that day The army in position before W oterloi 
was of very tmoveii material, largely composed of irdfrtisiac 3 
and young soldiers It was made up as follows i — 

,* JTdMOlcw JJS! j. 

t L 4 CO Dri*ln»nt fire* * ilijfatly lirjtr total, *pV* rf **^ 
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Against^ these Napoleon bi ought into the field, after Strength 
detaching the two corps under Giouch) r , 71,947 men The p rcn ' c i) a t 
discrepancy between the actual numbeis on either side was Waterloo 
scaicely enough to afifect the piospects of the impending con- 
flict, being, indeed, to a great extent only appaient, owing to 
the British letums including only effective rank and file, and 
non-commissioned officers, whereas the Fiencli always included 
m their returns officers, musicians, etc. But the French had 
a gieat superiority m cavalry, of which they had 15,000 of 
the best, and in artillery, having 246 guns. The general 
quality of the infantry, also, was far superior to that of the 
Allies, for Napoleon’s old campaigners had flocked to the 
eagles forming a homogeneous, seasoned body of troops — 
the* finest army m Europe Of this disparity in quality the 
Duke ^as well aware ; he never concealed his dissatisfaction 
with the quality even of his British troops, and always said 
that “ he stalled with the very worst army that had ever been 
got together.” * He acknowledged, however, that four or five 
of his old Peninsular battalions acted as a very rapid leaven 
on their young countrymen The whole of the Hanoverian 
troops were militiamen, except some veteran battalions of the 
K ing’s German Legion , and the Nassau men, though seasoned 
troops, actually fired on the Duke when, m the course of the 
battle of Waterloo, he attempted to rally them.j 

Despite $ie consciousness of these disadvantages, the Duke 

• % 

* Palmer ti^n's Journal , p 13 ^ 

t lm > P 14 These ttoee Nassau battalions were the same which had come 
* over to the British from Soult’s army during the operations round Bayonne m 
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of Wellington had chosen his own battlefield,* and vrts 
resolved to fight, but to the last moment, even when 
Napoleons divisions were taking up their positions in Ms 
front he was doubtful where the battle would take place. 
On the morning of the 17th, as soon as he discovered that 
NKpoleon had neglected to occupy the field of Ligny he had 
sent word to BlUcher saying that he was about to fall hack 
on Mont-Soint-Jean, and wonld give the French battle them, 
provided be bad the support of one Prussian corps. BlUcher 
however had been badly hurt in the battle of Ligny 
Charging at the head of his cavalry his horse was shot under 
him he was twice ridden over by the French cavalry and 
was believed to be ldBod or taken. He was carried, however 
to the village of Mallery where be spent the night in great 
pain and discomfort, in a little house crowded with wounded 
men. Ho waa seventy two years of age, and, being badly 
bruised, had to resign the command temporarily to bis Chief 
of the Staff, Gneisenaa. Now Gneisenau a confidence in 
Wellington had been grievously shaken on the previous d*y 
When tho Duke rode over to the Prussian headquarter* 
the morning of the 16th, not anticipating any serious *crk 
that day at Quatre-Braa, he undoubtedly did give a con- 
ditional assurance that he would support BlUchcr in the 
battlo then imminent M prov i ded I am not attacked myself* 
From this, taken in conjunction with a letter written to 
Blucher by Wellington three hours previ ously on his fint 
arrival at Qnatro-Bras in which he said, " I do not see *^7 
largo force of the enemy in front of us, end I await nfl** 
from your Highness and tho arrival of troops in order 
detormino my operations for tho day t Gndacnau certainly 

Hit portion ocro^ltd by oa *t Waterloo will attract tra^T 
wbo win wonder 4 by the drrfl tint ibonld b« exiled * jMfttfe** ind 
»hwt u w^e *■< h* e*me. The Bran (* nkkntme bora# by th* Dob* ** 
r»op*lp%) tnj ■ better eye for he fixed trpoo It but ramm er (tra P- t*! 44 ' 
i* era* of K*ee«dty to fijht wrtloo hi the ceighbocrbood ol 
lh* enemy to wlranc* by the rood h» did| ind on* do** to Hxh h ***• H 
wlruwed by Mem (D«»*rr*i HS3 \ l 

t TLIi letter wra fin*. pnUbbed by 1 oc OUech b UTlJ. 
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had drawn the inference that Wellington was not a man to Ann 1815 

be relied on. On the morning of the 17th he was very 

imperfectly acquainted with the course affairs had taken at 
Quatre-Bras, and he held the English General responsible for 
the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny * Nevertheless he was 
unwillin g at first to renounce all communication with t&e 
Anglo-Dutch army While Blucher was disabled, Gneisenau 
took the important responsibility of ordering the 1st and 2nd 
Prussian corps (Zieten and Pirch I ) to fall back on Wavre 
instead of preserving the line of Namur ; but on the 17th, 
when Blucher gallantly resumed the command m spite of 
his bruises, Gneisenau advised him to look after his own 
safety by falling back on Liege, and securing his communi- 
cation with Luxembourg t Blucher, however, was too staunch Blucher 
to desert his ally , supported by his Quartermaster-General ^j 3 
Grolmamn, and acting m a spirit which can never be too highly 
admired, he ordered the concentration of the whole of his four 
corps d’armee upon Wavre But at noon on the 17th, when 
Wellington’s message arrived at Bluchers headquarters at 
Wavre, it was not known where the 3rd and 4th Prussian 
cor£>s (Thielemann and Bulow) had got to ; moreover, the 
reserve* of ammunition had not come up It was not, there- 
fore, till shortly before midnight on the 17th, when Bulow’s 
arrival at Dion-le-Mont had been notified, that Grolmann 
wrote Blucher’s reply to Wellington, to the effect that Bulow 
would move at daybreak by Saint Lambert to attack the 
French right, supported by Thielemann , and that Zieten and 
Pirch I would conform with their corps It must have been 
about daybreak on the 18th before the Duke got this valuable 
assurance, f and it implies no little hardihood on his part 

* It is admitted now on all hands that Blucher’s decision to accept battle at 
Ligny was wholly independent of any assurance of support from Wellington, 
though no doubt he wished and hoped for it (see Hopes, p 145)* , 

f Stanhope, 110 # 

J TAe story that the Duke, after seemg his troops into then- bivouacs at Hont- 
Saint- Jeon on the evening of the 17th, rode over to Wavre and received personal 
assurance tom Blucher of his support on the morrow, seems to belong- to the 
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that, before receiving it, he had resolved to stand 1m ground, 
because, far all he knew it was a perfectly possible thing 
that he migh t the next morning be assailed by a hundred 
thousand men,”* Ins reformation being that not more than 
12,000 or 16 00 0 man had been detached under Grouchy to 
follow the Prussians 

Still the Duke would not bring re Prince Fredenck’s corps 
from Hal, and two letters written by him at 3 amx on the 
morning of the 18th, from Ms quarters in the village of 
■Waterloo, betray considerable uncertainty and anxiety as to 
the course which events should take The first of these fa 
to the Hue do Bern, who was with the King of France »5 
Ghent. 

1 It ii powlble that the enemy may turn tu at Hal, although 1 
have Prince Frederick > corpa In position between Hal and Enghlen. 
If that happens I beg your Royal Highness to march on Antwerp 
and canton yourself In the neighbourhood, and to Inform W* 
Majesty that I pray him go from Ghent to Antwerp by the left 
bank of the Scheldt not an false rumour*, but on rtctix}^$ 
certain Intelligence that the enemy ha* entered Brunch, In ipft* 
of me, by turning me at Hal/ 1 

The second is to Lady France* Webster in Brussels, f<* 
tho Duke was not unmindful, even on tho evo of battle, of 
the safety and even the comfort, of his English fnemfa 
them. 

c*lfj «7 of mjth. Hr Ropea, b lh third edition (pp. 235-2 U), h» 
nmln rd tb* cridnx* fa mppert cf H, tad dle pibwd th* ftcry •• » 
although l* pmteci edition* h* had cxpnmd hb belief hi Hi birth It •* 
be noted that the XHk» ■w^jo bad no poeitblj rmcm far ecoeealiag tb* 4 tnrth ^ 
thb nutter tim ^laded to hb aOejed rid* ao that night ol tmUU t* 1 *’ 
rilbcrtub ht wJ to delight In dbnn»bj ti*h krfdrtiU U kb nrhrt- 1* U 
topcwftJO an Oprfflo (?nd Krfe*, fi. 41), - to cacrr? as tie* c< tU *=£ 
**& om, fmOara and c£*»da*» with wlikh be talked and UM J* ** 
taapeljttt,* 

Kef** 135 . 

t I>rtjcia«,xll.4T7 j 
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THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 4 7 

“My dear Lady Frances, — As I am sending a messenger to Ann 1815. 
Bruxelles, I write to you one lino to tell you that I think you 
ought to make your prepaiations, as should Lord Mountnorris, 
to remove fiom Bruxolles to Antwerp in case such a measure 
should be necessary . . The course of the operations may 
oblige me to uncover Bruxelles for a moment, and may oxpo_e 
that town to the enemy; for which reason I recommend that 
you and your family should be prepai ed to movo on Antwerp at 
a moment’s notice. . . . 

“Believe mo, etc , 

“Wellington. 

“Present my best compliments to Lord and Lady Mouut- 
noms ” * 

Many critics, fiom Napoleon downwards, have blamed the 
Duke for giving battle in such a position as Mont-Samt-Jean, 
whence, if beaten, it has been considered that he could not 
have retreated through the dense foiest of Soignes upon 
Brussels M. Tlneis, also, in his Histoirc du Consulat ct dc Brussels 
V Empire, started the false idea, afteiwaids taken up by other 
winters, that the Duke’s base of operations was Brussels. It base 
Was nothing of the kind , he had his headquarters there, but 
his base was Ostend and the coast. No doubt his chief object 
was to protect the capital of the Netherlands, but it will be 
observed that, m the letter last quoted, he speaks of the 
possibility of having to “ uncover ” it — not to retire upon it 
That such was his intention was clearly explained at the 
dinner-table of Mr Littleton (afterwards Lord Hatherton) at 
Teddesley, where the Duke was staying on 8th December, 

1825. 

j ) 

i 

“After dinner the conversation turned on* the battle of 
Waterloo, and on those French writers who maintained that it 
ought never to have been fought on that ground at all, as, .if 
beaten, 5 the Allies could not have retreated through the forest of 


* Suppl Despatches , x 501. 
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JEt. 46 Soignee. The Puke, speaking with much earnestness, said tint 
was s mistake. 

‘ I knew every yard of the plain beyond the forest, and the 
road through It. The forest on each aide of the channfe ni 
open enough for infantry cavalry and even for artillery, and 
vary defensible. Had I retreated in that direction, could thy 
have followed me f The Prussians were on their flank, and would 
hare boen on their rear The cooperation of the Proasko* ra 
tho operation I undertook vu part of my plan, and I « not 
deceived. But I merer contemplated a rtirtal on BrusteU. Had 
I boon forced from my pan turn, I ahcruld have retreated to ny 
right, towards the cotut, die shipping and my res ource* . I b*d 
placed nm 'where he could have lent me important assistance fa 
many oontingenmra, of which this was cme. Again I ask — U I 
had retreated cm my right, oould Napoleon have ventured to 
follow mo ) T ho Prussians, already on Ws flank, would h* 7 ® 
been on his rear My plan was to keep my ground till the 
Prussians appeared, and then to attack the French position, and 
I executed my plan. 

As the party left the room, Oroter remarked I never hrsrd 
the Duke say so much on this subject before. * * 

Note by Lord HaUurtcm AptUj Bent* BBS. 
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tbs uns or wzmmror. 


1 4a. « '■'r'HE people of England may be entitled te 
-L accurate aooount of the battle d W 
objection to their having it, bat I do object to thakr 
informed and milled. I am really dkgwked wrtth * 

of all that I have aeon (written) d the ba t ik of 
*humber cf writing* upon it would lead the world 
the British army had never fought a battle before , ^ 

not one which oonUini a true representation, 
transaction, and this is because the writer* have 
quoted (to stories picked up from pea sank, private 
vidualoffieera,etc.)inctead of to the official eoarcee 

Twenty years later tiler examining Major 
of Waterloo, now m the United Service Institution, tfc# 
mado this oonfeeskm °It is very difficult for me 
of the particular position of each body of troops 
command at any particular hour " f * 

the detaila of the battle might, be left to the isigfut 
reports, Historians and ccnmnontaton were not 
M There is rate event," ho said to Lord Mahon, 
the world — the bottle of Waterloo — and you will 
any two people agree as to the exact hour wbm 
BMJ&oed," \ He uaed to say that hie was 
read so many conflicting description* of the 
would eoon begin to believe he was not there hhaatffr 

* X. Tk* Dak of WtJUmfftou to WA* 8-ti, 

**Mr dub, Sa, — I have rewived your letter d tha 
lag the battle of Waterloo. The object whisk jot 
jowielf is very difficult of attainment, and, if rsafly 

o <- 

• L*tt*r fnxf, tk* Dot* to ffir J Bbxbbt MU A#* U* 
607). , ° 

t B^r^PmrnUim, ju SIB. ‘ % -MA.M*. 

4 i fKmlof, 8S- Tb* D*k* UxmU mmm to M 

a-Htok (Da** * ****-, xfl. 4S1) w my* • abs* t- -«-*< *" 

to Wiltor Betti (WA, MS) k*«*j*-«t 
I I* U* pUDUk d-pttek- tkk mzm to Ml Utt 
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is not n little invidious. The history of a battlo is not unliko Ann 181 
the history of a ball. Somo individuals may recollect all the 
little events of which the great result is the battlo won or lost : 
but no individual can recollect the older m which, or the exact 
moment at which, they occurred, which makes all the difference 
as to their value or impoitance Then tho faults or the mis- 
behaviour of some gave occasion for tho distinction of others, 
and perhaps were the cause of material losses , and you cannot 
write a true history of a battlo without including the faults and 
misbehaviour of part at least of those engaged Believe me that 
every man you see in a military uniform is not a hero , and that, 
although in tho account given of a general action like Wateiloo, 
many instances of individual heroism must be passed over un- 
related, it is better for the geneial mteiests to leavo those parts 
of the story untold, than to toll tho whole truth. If, however, 
you should still think it right to turn your attention to this 
subject, I am most ready to give you every assistance and 
information in my powci. 

“Believe me, etc , 

“ ‘Wellington ” 

• . “ Paris, 17th August, 1815 

,“My dear Sir, — I have received your letter of the 11th, and 
I regret ihuch that I have not been able to prevail upon you to 
relinquish your plan. You may depend upon it you will never 
make it a satisfactory work. I will get you tho list of the 
French army, generals, etc. Just to show you how little 
reliance can be placed, even on what are supposed the best 
accounts of a battle, I mention that there are some circumstances 

mentioned in General ’s account which did not occur as he 

relates them He was not on the field during the whole battle, 
particularly not during the latter part of it The battle began, 

I believe, ^t eleven. It is impossible to say when each important 
occurrence took place, nor in what order . The£e are answers 
to all your queries but remember, I recommend you t<*le$ve the 
battle of Waterloo as it is ” * 

o 

' With %ese warnings, and many similar ones from the same 
source, ringing in his ears, how shall a wnter, at this time of 
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/worn theme, or hope to succeed where 
I aye failed before him 1 Nothing mom 
52 THE •k-mpted than a synthetio sketch of the 

. J those official reporta which the Buie 
r M day, take up the welh ^ ^ authentic materials for 

bo many axe held to i ^ gntbsequent memoranda 

•" ' us can be Rt 5 ncldonta town from the numerous pu 
ene, relying ccT ^ othera 5tal m Mid, 
have one rega/ a ^ ]a5xraIS of those who hare 
supplement* ^ offimal on ^ sales. 

ivereatums,byj ^ m *^18 during the n#t 

mnarivea, eomJ h ffiJ pghtnmg, drench- 

tattered manuscript, i ^ comfortless hrron« 

so industriously ooBa 
The rain oontmued 

Of the 17th-18th, wi4e daybreak,” wrote an officer 

fag the troops of bioofaagaet o! creature. . « ' ^ ^ „j 

on the miry fields to foot, our white belt, dyed 

[wttad alreody completed the sangm”"' 

.< We are* with t^,. to tapn.- • 

Greya, “a miserably 1R ,, Tm* 

with mud from head soon after sunrise cm Sunday J ^ ^ 
from our Jacket* u liioinod overcoat In the ai wrwjled 
work which we were Ion from daybreak , the soldiers 

_ to oook breakfast cleaned tteu r^j 

The ram stopped! whlch Wellington disliked exceeding 7 
though the sky rec „ La rVl tf drawing the '‘fg 

was busy pr^arnhj^^ ^6 air At»ixocl«iU* 

fire, with difficult nEd ^ ^ tll0 batteries, scffiad«- 
to appointed places in line of *#» 

TT s,lccee ti^ to t0 c TT^ » 

Of their muskets, I ^ m3 Mld ^t he should 1M 
"foil m « mnrf<s S C a II] » ir mythlI1E should happen to 
and bottallouB tooy^ would devolve on himself ^ 

Lord Uxbridge, a ^ m to d personal terms with _ 
chief came to tlij ^ forced npon ph 
know his plaus,^ 

Duke >• the oarnma 
1 Now the DnV 
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Guards instead of Ins old cavaliy general, Lord Combermere Ann 1815 
(Stapleton-Cotton), and his answer was a lough one. 

" Plans ' ” quoth he “I have no plans, except to give 
that fellow a damned good licking ” 

Waterloo, where Wellington’s headquartors were on the Posihonof 
night of 17th-lStli June, is a small village, at that time ar my on 
within the great foiest of Soignes,* on the Charleroi-to- 18th Junc 
Brussels paved load, about nine miles south of Brussels. 

Two English miles further south is the hamlet of Mont- 
Saint-Jean, where the chaussec to Nivelles branches off to the 
south-west From this pomt the Chaileroi road, still running 
south, ascends a gentle incline, till, nearly tliree-quarteis of 
a mile south of Mont-Samt-Jean, it is tiaversed at right 
angles by the unpaved cross-road from Wavre and Oham to 
Braine-la-Leud, marking the crest of a low ndge running 
due east and west From this pomt the road dips into a 
shallow valley, passing between a sandpit on the left,f and 
the farmhouse and orchard of La Haye Samte on the right, 
ciossing the hollow, and ascending through a slight cutting a 
secopd ndge, parallel to that of Mont-Samt-Jean, and distant 
from d at no pomt more than twelve hundred yards The 
dross-road from Oham to Braine-la-Leud marked the front of 
Wellington's position, and, although an insignificant feature 
in unprofessional eyes, possessed at that tame certain qualities 
which proved of inestimable importance to the defending force 
To the east of the Charleroi chaussSc this cross-ioad was 
fenced with high and thick hedges now removed , to the west 
it sank into a cutting between banks five or six feet high X 

To appreciate the merit of the Duke’s position it must be 
borne in mind that the cross-road from Oham to Braine-la- 
Leud ruhs along the edge of® the plateau ? that the ground 

* • 

* In 1815 the forest extended further to the south than it does now, and 

encircled the village, which, at the present day, lies on its outskirts * 

Nog 7 partially filled up • 

* X Most unhappily these hanks have been obliterated by the removal of soil to 
form the huae mound Sharking the right centre of the allied position 
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JEr <6. behind, that is, to the north, declines gently for a thousand 
yards as far as the hamlet of Mbnt-Saint-J can, and that tbs 
ground in front, to the south, falls with a sharper descent into 
the little valley It was the Boko s invariable custom, when 
possible, to keep his first line in shelter from fire, tmtfi 
immediately before it was engaged,* end the ground at Mont 
Samt-Jean enabled him to carry out this principle. He 
first lino of the Allies -was placed on the reverse slope of the 
ndge behind the hedges and banks of the Ohanf cross-road, 
the infantry being m quarter columns at deploying intern! 
The undulating ground behind them teas occupied by the 
second hue and reserves, including needy all the earthy 
concealed from view of the enemy and protected from bis fire, 
by the land contour The front was not protected by en- 
trenchments, hat the banks and hedges we re pierced for tbs 
passage of cavalry and artillery 

The allied Commencing from the centre of the allied position, to tbe 

utSt** east of the Charleroi road. Sir Thomas Proton held command 
with his 5th Division, Kempt s light Infantry standing 
nearest the road next them Pack s Highland Brigade, Tit! 
Best a Hanoverian Brigade on thmr left VTncke s HanoTsrfm 
Brigade further to the left with Prinoe Edward of Seifr- 
‘Weimnr’s Nassau Brigade on them left opposite the farm of 
Papelotte, and Yandeleur’s and Vivian* cavalry brigade* 
covering the outer or left flank of the whole line. To 
west of the Charleroi road, its left flank resting upon it, was 
formed Alton e 3rd Division, the brigades in succession from 
the left being Ompteda s King s German Legion, Kishnaa 
aegges Hanoverians and Cohn Halket* 6th Brigade, Oa 
Alten s right was drawn up the 1st or Guards Division under 
General Cooke, comprising the bngodes of Maitlafid and 
Byng, with Byng* nght resting on the KI veil et high ^ 
Beyond »this rood, and in reserve about Merbe-Braine, 
Clinton a 2nd Division, composed of the brigades of * 


Hli chid crtiicijm erf BUder*! Cjpcriiksi Wert tlub^tU* d 
Chit Un troop* TotJJ mHer from the enemy ■ fln Wore they ^ 
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Mitchell, Du Plat, and W Halket On the extreme right, Akn 1815. 
and tin own back from the general alignment, Chasse’s Dutch 
division occupied the village and vicinity of Braine-la-Leud 
Lord Edward Someiset’s brigade of heavy cavalry was behind 
the centre of the line to the west of the Charleroi road, to the 
east of which was Sir William Ponsonby’s “ Union Brigade 
the Ptoyal Dragoons, Scots Greys, and Inmskillens. Kruse’s 
Dutch infantry was posted on Somerset’s right 

It will be observed that, although the army had been 
formally oigamsed m two corps, the left bemg under com- 
mand of the Prince of Oiange, the right under Lord Hill, this 
novel arrangement was not strictly adhered to in the line of 
battle, the brigades bemg disposed so as to distribute as much 
as possible the older and more trustworthy tioops among those 
of less experience The Duke was careful to give Ins first 
hue the advantage of the shelter afforded by the ground, and 
this was skilfully done But to this there was one exception, 
utterly unaccounted for to this day. Bylandt’s Dutch brigade 
was placed immediately on the east of the Charleroi load, on 
the outei slope of the ndge, a hundred and fifty yards m fiont 
of Kefiapt and Pack, and wholly exposed to the enemy’s fire 
What tfyese poor fellows suffered there must be remembeied 
when their subsequent behaviour has to be described 

Such bemg the general disposition of the first lme of the The 
Allies, there remam to be described certain advanced posts ^ a s llccd 
of great importance which the Duke caused to be occupied 
Abuttmg on the west side of the Charleroi road, three 
hundred yards m front of the general lme, is the farmhouse, 
outbuildings, garden, and orchard of La Haye Sainte, enclosed 
m walls and hedges * This was occupied as an advanced post 
by fouD- hundred men of the King’s German Legion, and an 
abattis was^ thrown across the high-road from the southern 

* The house and ham have been rebuilt since 1815, but muctuot Sie original 
gardentwall remains, m which, on the west side, may be traced the loopholes 
made by^its garrison Even the two slight buttresses shown m the con- 
temporary Rawing remam to this day 
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43. angle of the enclosure. Four hundred yards in front of the 
extreme allied left, Perponcher s Dutchmen occupied the fa rm s 
of La Hays and Papelotte, with a picket of the 10th Hussar* 
thrown still further forward in the Tillage of Bmoham. 

rVrrmng now to the nght of the allied poeition, there 
stand in the Talley five hundred yards m front of the Ohain 
cross road, the chateau, walled garden, and farmyard of 
Hcrogoumont,* protected at that tone on the south "by a thick 
wood and oopee, which has now disappeared. This quiet 
country house, with its rustic environment, was destined to 
lasting fame by reason of the long-drawn fury with which its 
possession was contested. It was occupied at first by the 
light companies of the 3rd Battalion 1st (Grenadier) Guard*, 
of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, and of the 2nd 
Battalion 8rd Guards,! a Nassau regiment, and some Hsno- 
\ orion rifles. About noon, four mare oomponies of the Cold 
stream, and, later stall, the remainder of the 3rd Guards, were 
moved in to reinforce. During the night the loopholes in 
the garden wall were cleared out, } new ones were cut in the 
buildings , platforms and embankments were raised inside 
the garden walls to enable the men to fire over the top. 

The Allies, then, showed a front of nearly three JSngluB 
miles towards the south, defined and strengthened by the 
hedges and banks of the Ohain cross-road, and with four 
advanced posts. La Haye, Papelotte, La II aye Saints with it* 
sandpit, and Hougoumont with its garden, orchard, and weed. 
On the right the line extended a mile further but was thrown 
back nearly cn poime* so os to face west-south west. 

Mounted on his famous charger Copenhagen, the Duke 
rode with his staff along the lines as the brigades took up 

Thli la whxl pUkloftn term a ghcut cam/. The ml name **• 
Chiteaadn Gc«nwGt,lmtH fcamd ttaTay into deapaieho, and thsoe*, WdlUT 
Into hifterr ai tbe Cfcitaaa d’Hoc^orancmt 
tjJToir the Broti Gaaidt 

t N<* mad# for th* Aot time, u tzraHy ataiad. Tbej vtra part of th* 
drfenea of th* nl»m ro»r b* to Hi la ttcoa lacfajW k th* 
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fckcir positions Ciossmg over to Hougoumonfc, he brought Ax\ 1815. 
the Coldstieam Guards back fiom the copse, posting them in 
the 01 chard, garden, and buildings, and leplaced them by 
sending the Hanovenan and Nassau men into the wood He 
woie his usual exceedingly plain dress — blue fiock, blue 
cloak,* white pantaloons, black swoid-belt, cocked hat with- 
out plume, t but with King George’s black cockado and three 
smaller ones in the colours of Portugal, Spam, and the 
Netherlands, indicating the four services in which he held 
marshal’s rank The one piece of dandyism he affected was 
wearing a white cravat, fastened behind the neck with a 
buckle, instead of the regulation black stock. 

The Emperor Napoleon, before retiring to rest at the farm Position of 
of Caillou shortly before midnight on the 17th, dictated to a^y fcncb 
Soult the order of battle for the monow. After lesting an 
hour he lose again, and, accompanied by Goneial Bertrand, 
lode through the pouring ram right round his advanced posts 
He was uneasy lest the enemy should beat a letreat dunng 
the night, but from the little tavern of La Belle Alliance,:}: 
distant only 1,400 yaids fiom the centre of the allied hue 
along the Charleroi load, ho saw the bivouac fires of 
Wellington’s army, and felt satisfied it was going to hold its 
ground Eeturnmg to the Caillou at dawn, he found a 
despatch, sent off by Giouchy from Gembloux at ten o’clock, 
announcing that the Prussians were moving in two columns, 
one upon Lidgo, the other upon Wavre, and that he intended 
to follow the Wavre column, to prevent it co-operatmg 

* When Garrard was making an equestrian statnetto of the Duke, Lord 
Bathurst asked the Duko -whether he wore a cloak at Waterloo “ It was a 
showery day,” replied he, " though it got finer in the afternoon I had my 
cloak on jmd off fifty times I remember very v ell ^putting it on, becauso I 
never got et when I can help it. When it grew fine, I took it off and fastened 
it on my saddle” ( Salisbury MSS , 1837) 

f The Duke’s cocked hat was made exceedingly low m the crown, and was 
commonly covered with oilskin in bad weather 9 

$ TfiSs name, which derived so much significance from the events of the day, 
had its decisive origin jn the marriage of a former proprietor, who u as old and 
ugly, with If pretty young woman m the neighbourhood 
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.®r -w. with Wellington. All this was a&hnt&ctary enough. Half 
— Bitterer b forces -were falling back upon their commumcakcms 
v r\ fh Luxembourg , with the other half Grouchy assuredly 
could deal, and prevent any interference with the defeat 
Napoleon was about to inflict on the Anglo-Dutch army 
Hn little know that "Wellington and BlUcber had bean in 
communication throughout the night The date of the 
ground, however in oansequanoe of the rain, had seriously 
retarded the march of the Emperor a divisions, i had been 
his intention to attack at daybreak, but now at 5 ajru, he 
issued orders for the man to make their soup, and for the 
brigade* to take up their positions in line of battle at nine 
o clock, “ as indicated in his order of the previous evening " * 
It was long after that hour before his army was complete. 
The whole of the Imperial Guard, Lobaus corps d nrmfc, 
Burettes division, and K ©Hermann a cuirassiers had not 
arrived from Genappe the state of the roads and country 
greatly retarded their march , but the mischief had its source 
in the Emperor’s fatal waste of the morning of the 17th. Had 
he advanced early on that morning on the 17th, he would <not 
only have interfered very gravely with the retreat of the Albee, 
but, supposing them to have succeeded in retiring safely uporf 
the position of Mont-Seint-Jean, his various corps would hare 
been forward in time to begin the attack early on the 18th, 
Th* The Emperor broke his fast at the farm of le Csfllou with 

^222" 8°^ I&scano Drouot, and other Generals, the meal being 
ptxty served on silver plate with the Imperial arms , after which 
at eight o dock, maps were brought out, and the situation wss 
eagerly but leisurely discussed. 

“ The enemy " observed Napoleon reverting to his favourite 
calculation of the odds, " is one^fonrth stronger in fliunbon 
than we , t nevertheless the clianccs are ninety ty ten m our 
favour'*, that moment entered Noy, who had observed 
soma movements in the allied hues which looked like 

* JftnuMfe, 270 

f Thfr, c< com**, tu uot tb« cxvi ; prtWilj N »pd«m ern 'ft fDbpw 

{ Wring trtoatU in Frioee FndltunjTi crop* from IL*L 
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letreat, and uiged the Emperor to hasten the attack, or the Akn 1815 
enemy would escape 

“You have seen wrong,” lepked Napoleon, “the time is 
past for that; Wellington would suffer destruction if he 
attempted retreat. He has thrown the dice, and they aie m 
oui favour” 

Soult deploied the absence of Grouchy He counselled the 
Emperor once moie, as he had done the day before, to recall 
at least part of the 34,000 good men detached with that 
Marshal 

“You think,” letorted the Emperor, roughly, “because 
Wellington defeated you, that he must be a great General 
I tell you that he is a bad General, that the English are poor 
troops, and that this will be the affair of a dejeuiw ” 

“ I hope so,” replied Soult 

After this the party weie joined by Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome and General Reille The Empeior asked Reille his 
opinion of the English army Reille certainly was not 
without experience of its quality he said he thought that, 
welj. posted as they were, the British infantry were im- 
pregnable to a fiont attack, because of the excellence of them 
file , but he believed they might be outmanoeuvred Napoleon 
liked this opinion no better than Soult’s , with an impatient 
exclamation he broke up the gathering The General of 
Engineers, Haxo, returned from reconnoitring and reported 
that the enemy had no entrenchments He did not mention 
the natural features and buildings of which Wellington had 
taken full advantage to strengthen his position. 

At this time only Reille’ s corps was in position ; the other 
columns were still moving up from Genappe, labouring 
through the deep soil Jer65ne Buonaparte told the Emperor 
that on th$ previous evening the hotel waiter, who served 
him with supper at Genappe, lepeated what he had heard an 
aide-de-camp say while Wellington was dining at the saihe 
• house m the afternoon, namely, that the British and Prussian 
commanders had ’given each other the rendezvous before the 
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&t 49, forest of Soignes, and that the Prussians would come up by 
-way of Wavra, 

H Bahl H said Napoleon, ' after a battle such as that of 
Houma (ligny) the junction of the En glish -with the Prus- 
sian* is out of the question for two days from now Besides, 
tbs Prussians have Grouchy at then heels." Then, wearing 
his well known grey paletdt over his usual uniform is a 
colonel of ehastexrn-dr-theval Napoleon got on his white 
chargor Marengo* and rode off to the front fit La Belle 
Alliance, which he had fired aa the point d'appui of the right 
and left wings of his army He took with him as guide Jean 
Docoetcr who kept a small roadside tavern,! bound in the 
saddle of a troop-horse, and attached by a picket-rope to 
that of a mounted chasseur Having scanned the allied 
position, and while his troepe were still assembling, the 
Emperor rode back to the farm of Boesomme, where, seated 
The at a small table in the open air, he wrote to Grouchy in reply 
SSeTST* to that MarahaTs despatch of 10 pin. on the 17th. Upon 
Qtooc1i 7 this letter of the Emperor’s, and the interpretation put upon 
it by Grouohy hinged, as it turned out, the issue of the flay 
To take any part here m the controversy between the 
apologists of Napoleon and the defenders of Grouchy would 
lie far outside the limits of the present work , that Napoleon s 
instructions to Grouchy were obscure, or at least ambiguous, 
is sufficiently proved by tho widely divergent interpretation 
put upon their text by the historians who have most recently 
analysed it. This much, however may be said. Napoleon 
himself , as is well known, laid the whole blame of the subse- 
quent miscarriage upon Grouchy but the initial error lay ia 
the vagueness of the Emperor’s orders to him when he was 

* Marengo wu a beaVtllol little Arab taetrafag only 14 banda * tube*- 
Ila fkrfrtaa may t£ K«n In tit tnwran of the United BcrrkA *** 

on* d indented In *&r*r gih u a muff box, Woe** to the ax* 

8UJ*moa’i P*l*e« pnaxd. Maren jo In tba eonm of ti* day m wtwaied fa 
tit noarbsnBdh, on which Uapdecn moon tad bl» whlta Arab mar* Mai* 
t In am* map* Uecortez** tarttn tttnaied a faw bandied yudi f^dh ^ ^ 
BoUa AHfancn, U maAed Mabon d’Ecocan, a cocraptlon cd Malaw Lhctatff. 
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first detached on the 17th at Ligny to pursue the Prussians Ain 1815. 
"in the direction of Namur and Maestncht.” But -when, ‘ 
early on the 18th, Napoleon became aware that Blucher had 
baffled the French Marshal by a rapid concentration upon 
Wavre, so far from s umm oning Grouchy to the support of the 
mam army, he directed him to follow the Prussians to Wavfe 
Now Grouchy, with 34,000 men, had before him 75,000 
Prussians, by no means in the dispirited and disorganised 
condition imagined by the Emperor This consideration 
is not always present with those who reproach Grouchy 
for not pressmg the enemy more vigorously. But then 
it is said that when he heard from Walhain (not Sart-a- 
Walhain *) the cannonade opening at Mont-Saint- J ean, he 
should at once have made all speed to support the Emperor, 
as G&rard urgently desn-ed him to do Supposing he had 
done so, which would have been directly to disregard his 
instructions, must he not still have been too late to save the 
battle, bemg sixteen miles distant from the field 2 When, at 
4 p m , he received the Emperor’s morning order, it did but 
confirm him in what he had undertaken : " You will direct 
your movements upon Wavre, so as to approach us, act m 
’concert with us and keep communication with us, driving 
before you the Prussian army which has taken that route, 
and which may have halted at Wavre, where you must arrive, 
as soon as possible” This command Grouchy earned out to 
the letter by attacking and defeating Thielmann’s corps at 
Wavre, while the other three Prussian corps slowly but 
steadily made their way towards Mont-Saint- Jean “One 
is compelled,” says M Houssaye, “to read into this letter 
(Napoleon’s morning order) that which is not in it, namely, an 
order to Grouchy to manefuvre by his left in order to bring 
him near tire mam body of the French a rmy . . . From the 
tenour of this ordei it is manifest that, at 10 oV-Otfk in the 
morning, the Emperor neither summoned Grouchy to •his 
• field of battle, nor reckoned on seeing him arrive ” f 
0 * 256 z Ro-^vaye, 316 cote. 
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Sr. 48. However -whether Grouchy is to be blamed for disobeying 
the order dictated to Bertrand by the Emperor and Bent to 
Grouchy on 17th June (an order which he afterwards re- 
peatedly and falsely darned having received), whether 
farther the construction which he placed on the Emperor's 
ofder of 10 cum. on the 18th can be justified, u outside tha 
scope of the present narrative , all that concerns it is that 
although Grouchy was within hearing of the guns at Waterloo, 
and was strongly urged by Gfirard, commandiflg the 4th 
Corps, to move to the Emperor s support, he refused to do so, 
and spent the day fighting the 3rd Prussian corps under 
Thielmann at Wavre A later and more imperative order 
sent by Napoleon at LSQ pun., when Bulcrw s attack on tho 
French right flank was imminent, did not reach Grouchy 
till five in the evening, when it was too late to do 
anything 

Th* With drums beating, colours flying, and bonds playing 

VtUlon* au talui de rJBmpirt, Napoleons last army defiled 
past him into its position on the platoon of La Bello Alliance, 
affording to their adversaries beyond the valley an imposing 
display of force as the heavy columns wheeled and dressed 
with the deliberate precision of a holiday review Each 
brigade as it passed by lowered ite colour* to the great 
chieftain, loud and long rang the shouts of Ptw fSmptmr l 
louder and longer said a veteran officer of the 1st Corps 
d armfie, than he had ever known before for the men were 
determined that they should be heard among the brick-red 
lines which fringed the crest of Mont-Samt-Jean. 

The position taken up by Napoleon was on the ridge, or 
plateau of In Belle Alliance, corresponding m height, general 
direction, and character to that 'of Uont-Soint-Jean. Tho 
French centre, tike that of the Allies, was mari-ed by the 
Chari eroi^hvgh road , like that of the Allies, also, but not 
bo accurately the general alignment was marked by a cjos* 
road. The force on the field consisted of the 1st (d'Erlon fl 
four divisions), 2nd (Hedle a three divisions') and Cth fLobau » 
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three divisions) Corps, the Imperial Guard (three divisions), Ann 1815. 
the heavy cavalry of Kellermann and Milhaud, and the light 
cavalry of Domon and Subervie — m all 71,947 men, of 
which 15,765 were cavalry and 7,232 artillery with 246 
guns 

The army was disposed m three lines, the right wingtif 
the first line bemg formed by d’Erlon’s corps in dense 
columns under Allis, Donzelot, Mareognet, and Durutte, 
with its inner flank lesting on the Charleroi road near La 
Belle Alliance, and with Jacqumot’s light cavalry covering 
the outer flank opposite La Haye and Papelotte Reille’s 
corps of three divisions — Bachelu, Toy, and J6rome — fur- 
nished the left wing of the first line, extending fiom La Belle 
Alliance to the Nivelles road, on which were Pire’s light 
cavalry, opposite Hougoumont Aftei these troops had taken 
up their position, vigilant eyes in the allied army could 
perceive countless black specks appearing in the intervals 
along the front — those terrible louches-a-feu which heiald 
and enforce the operations of the sister arms* In the 
centre of the second line, Count Lobau’s infantry were massed 
in .column on the west of the Charleroi road, balanced by 
the cayalry of Domon and Subervie on the east thereof 
D’Erlon’s infantry divisions had the support of Count Mil- 
haud’s cuirassiers m the second line , those of Reille that of 
Kellermann’s Eurther back, close to PosBomme, loomed 
the dark masses of the Imperial Guard m reserve, with 
cavalry on either flank t 

* It is needless to remind the reader that no display of this kind could ever be 
witnessed in modem warfare It was sufficiently remarkable even m those days, 
for the English and French artillery were within easy range of each other the 
whole tupe , 

f The infantry of the Guard wore their fighting dress this day — bear-skin cap 
without plumb or hackle, blue breeches and long blue coats’with red epaulettes 
But ench man carried m Ins haversack his parade dress, to be woyn .pn entering 
Brussels, making his load, with musket and forty rounds of ammunition, nearly 
70 lb:? avoirdupois The Young Guard consisted of men of four years’, the 
Middle Gfuard of men^of eight vears’, and the Old Guard of men of twelve years’ 
service ant/ upwards 
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Mr «. Seldom, if ever within historic times has such, a mighty 
force been marshalled within so small a compass. Seventy 
two thousand French, with 246 guns, were drawn op aganut 
eiity-eight thousand British and their allies, with 166 guns 
— one hundred and forty thousand man with four hundred 
cannon , yet the whole space, from flank to fla n k, was less 
than three miles , * at no point did the distance between the 
opposing armies amount to a mile , three Tnflpis, meomred 
along the straight Charleroi road, covered the distance 
between the rearmost reserves of both armies. The undu 
taking ground between the two positions was deeply culti 
vatod, without fences, as at this day and covered with high 
and rich crepe of rye nod clover soon to be trampled into a 
miry and bloody stubble. To one standing midway acroM 
the hollow between the two hosts, before they engaged, the 
preponderance of force would have seemed enormously in 
favour of the French, both because of their massive formation 
— quarter columns of double companies at short intervals — 
and because the first line of the Allies were screened by the 
hedges, and them second line, reserves, and most of the cawjlry 
hidden by the reverse slope of the ndge 
It was cl oeo on eleven o clock before the Emperor had com 
plated his leisurely dispositions and returned to hii post at 
Boesomme. There he issued the order which showed his 
dl a dnin far Bellle s caution As soon as all the troops bad 
come up from Genappe, which would be at one o dock, the 
allied position was to be attacked in the centre , the Britid* 
infantry whom Napoleon never yet had encountered io 
battle, were to be crushed and pierced by the very means 
which those who had so encountered them knew they were 
strongest in resisting and the superior manceuvnng of the 
French, although repeatedly proved m former campaigns, was 
not to ho employed in turning the enemy s left where bo 
war weakest whereby also he should be separated from tb« 
poelblo approach of the Prussians from 'Wane. 

'WriDjutcm tdd t front o( nmly rijht nJk* *t Bomcd wtth f 
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were placed in battery in front of In Bello ADlanoe, and 
Key’s columns stood -waiting the word to advance. The 
usual preliminary cannonade wan about to open when, at 
one o clock or thereby Napoleon, ever anxiously looking 
for signs of Grouchy's approach, although he had no right 
tb expect it, detected, about six miles to the north-east, 
a dark shadow on the heights — apparently a body of troops. 
The atmosphere was dose and haiy, Boult was sure it 
was troops probably Grouchy's, others of the staff thought 
it was only a wood. All dcrubte were set at rest by Maibot’f 
hussars bringing in a Prussian sergeant whom they had 
captured, bearing a letter from Billow to "Wellington, announc- 
ing the arrival of the 4th Prussian Corps at OhapeUe-Smni 
lambert. The junction, then, of the Prussians with Welling- 
ton s army which Napoleon had derided in the morning as 
parole* *n Icnr was on the point of accomplishment* 
Instantly he detached the light cavalry of Demon and 
Subeme to reconnoitre, and Boult Wrote at the some time to 
Grouchy bidding him abandon his movement on Wavro, 
hasten to fall on Bfilow’s rear and join the French right 
‘ Ne perdes pas un instant pour vous rapprocher do hoa et 
nous jalndre, et pour ^eraser Bulow que vous prepdre* en 
flagrant dQifcTt 

The appentian of the Prussian corps gave Napoleon mem 
concern than surprise, because he hod already received a 
despatch sent by Grouchy from Gemblonx at six in the 
rooming announcing the general movement of the Prosskn 
army either upon Brussels ar to form a junction with Wei 
lington at Mont-Bamt-Jean. The Emperor however still 
cherished the hope that Bluchcr would not not a movement 
upon hlont-Saint-Jean. “This vnaming,” he said to Boult, 

the chances'* were ninety to ten in our favoujr, they sic 

* BbloW i tonlry b*en twa from the iIUM *t «a 
mAnfng, moving on tb* tulgha In front of Otnln. Thk ^**f rt *^ 
goirl, th* march of tb* gain eohmm bring rttinjul by tb* v*t frcAnd »*“ 
dlflfcnlt defiWa of W»ttc. 

t Itili df*p*kt dil not meh Qrowby tfll 6 pm. 
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still sixty to foity, and if Grouchy lepairs the horrible fault Ann 1815. 
he has committed by loitenng at Gembloux, and marches fast, 
the victory will be all the more decisive, because Bulow’s coips 
will be utterly destroyed ” 

Among the innumerable treasmes of Apsley House none 
aie more precious than three folded pieces of ass’s skm, suhli 
as the Duke used to cany in his pocket during an action, and 
pencil his orders upon to his Generals By great good luck 
- these, which were used at Waterloo, were not sponged clean 
as was usually done, and at this day one may retiace the 
firm, clear characters as they were written in the very loar 
and tumult of the field The first of them must have been 
sent out, probably to Sir Hussey Vivian, at this penod of the 
battle 


“ The Prussians have a corps at St Lambert Be so kmd as 
to send a Patrole from our left by Ohain to communicate with 
them. Have you sent a Patrole to Braine-le-chateau 1 ” 


Hapoleon could no longer neglect his right flank In- 
cessantly taking pmches of snuff, as was his custom in 
tunes • of anxiety or excitement, and as he contmued to do 
thioughout this day, the Emperor wheeled up to the light 
the 6th Corps under Count Lobau to guard the approaches 
from Wavre and Samt-Lambert Then he gave Hey the Nc> 
order to begin his attack The grand battery of eighty guns, border 
posted on the edge of the plateau to the east of the Charleroi to attack 
road, crashed continuously for half an hour m a cannonade 
to which the British and Brunswick batteries * made prompt 


response At two o’clock the fire ceased, as d’Erlon’s four Advance 


magnificent divisions of infantry, under the Generals AUix, 
Donzelot, Maicognet, and Dyrutte, advanced 18,000 strong in 


echelon of divisions from the left at four Jiundied paces 
distance, Hey -himself riding with d’Erlon at the head of the 
leading division (Allix) Hapoleon rarely interfered wjth 


* 


• * In 1815 batteries of field and garrison artillery were termed “ brigades,” 

and battehtS of horse artillery “ troops.” 
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jEt 40- his Generals in their modo of executing movements 'which he 
directed , on this occasion the usual formation for attack, in 
columns of battalions at open or half distance, was exchanged 
for a most objectionable one. Each division was formed in a 
single dose column of battalions, with a front of 160 to 200 
files and a depth of twenty four a formation rigid and tm 
'wieldy whence it was equally difficult to deploy or to 
form square, and peculiarly ill-adapted for the deep and 
broken ground to be traversed.* 

As each echelon in descending the slope cleared the lme of 
fire, the batteries behind reopened on Picton a 6th Division 
and Bylandt a unfortunate Dutch brigade. He French 
covered their advance with a long lino of skirmishers, and 
soon the whole valley from Papelotte to the Charleroi rood 
was Wrapped in flame and smoke, and filled with droodfal 
noise — the musketry rattling below the cannon bellowing 
overhead. Wellington watched the advance from under a 
moderate-aked elm on the ndge, just in front of where the 
Ohain road crosses the highway f In vain his staff urged 
him to move away seeing how dangerously the tree was 
drawing the enemy's fire. Of Allix s division, Quiot s bdgade 
AtUek on was engaged in a determined assault upon la Hayo Samte, 
two hundred yards m front of the Duke "Witnessing how 
hard pressed were Baxmg s Germans in defending it, he sent 
one of Ompteda s battalions to their relief, which, however 
was broken by a charge of Travers s cuirassiers, and ho only 
withdrew when the enemy's tirailleurs began firing from the 
north end of the gsrdemj IXEdons massive oolomas 

* U. (p. 883 , not*) luggerti tint iTEilon'i *Mo-de-e*np> hi etny 

fcof Id* erder to Q» dlririanxl gm dl* , th* frmwifcm c& la oolaKtt p® 

dfririo*, L*. ce Jo m n at dooblo eanptnlM *t h*lf er -wbrcBng dl«t*ac*, 
crJotcu ilt cliritkn, ^a. right brLUHce* Jn i injlo dc*# ccJcrm. r BatffBric* 
nn*t b* held mpctw&le, ts the formation took pk» under hi* *y». 

t Thi* elm !* no longer to b# Men, m enlrrpciring EngOehm** brrtmr b** 
■Utfirri to p«reh**o It md enrich himeolf by the mJ* ot Uj wood In renff-bext* 
*ad wh*t not. 

X Waterloo LetUn, p. S3. 
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suffered terribly from artiHeiy file duiiug their advance ; Ann 1815 
nevertheless they pressed on, steadily ascending the slope ~ 
Allis’s division diove two companies of the 95th Rifles out 
of the sandpit near La Haye Samte Next them Donzelot’s 
men, with loud cries of Vive VUhnpcreur f moved ujion 
Bylandt’s Dutchmen, who had been grievously tom by the 
fire of the grand batteiy immediately opposite them at a 
lange of not moie than a thousand yards These broke and 
lan up the slope, nor can they be justly blamed for doing so, 
seeing how cruelly they had been exposed The fugitives 
passed through the ranks of the Cameron Highlanders, who, 
lymg m shelter of the cross-road behind the advanced position, 
jeered them derisively, and many a sly prod from a bayonet 
quickened the movement of the broken battalions to the 
rear 

The Fiench tirailleurs were now close to the hedges of the 
Oham road, not a musket-shot betrayed what lay befoie 
them Brave old Picton was there, with as much as Quatre- 
Bras had left him of Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades — tlnee 
thousand light infantry and Highlanders “Rise up!” he 
cried*; the word was echoed by the brigade commandeis, and 
Kempt/s brigade* moved forward to the crest, sweepmg befoie 
them the busy tirailleurs 

The congestion of the French columns had become un- Donzclot 
bearable Donzelot halted his division, the second from the Kempt’s 
left, under the crest m order to attempt a deployment , he kngadc. 
was m the act of carrying out this movement, so difficult 
from his peculiar formation, when a loud hurrah from the 
ndge above caused all to look up ‘Within forty yards stood 
the tlnn red line, far overlapping the flanks of the French 
column A sharp command, and every musket was levelled 
at the “ present , ” another, and a torrent of ISad tore through 
the crowded ranks Donzelot’s men wavered, began to fall 
back , then, in the comparative silence, for the French catihon 

* The 28th and 82nd Kegiments, the 79th Cameron Highlanders, and 1st 
Battalioh 35th Eifles 
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% jBt 48. had suspended their fire as thoir own men climbed the 
slopes, -was heard Hcton 8 last mud of command — "Charge, 
hurrah I " He lived not to see the result ft musket bell 
entered his right temple, and he fell dead on the spot between 
the cross-roods and the sandpit.* The command wa« 
obeyed, though, with loud cheers the British line poured 
down the slope forcing Donselot s disordered mass into greater 
confusion. 

Lord Palmerston has recorded "Wellingtons own words 
describing an incident at this period of the combat they are 
ins tractive as ah owing, not only how he was exposed to fire 
aa constantly as any of his fighting line — mare so because it 
no period of the day could he seek shelter by lying down- 
hut also how the oommander of a great army when regimental 
officers are falling fast, must at times assume the direction of 
a mere handful of mem 

M A column of French iru firing acreni the rpad at one of oar 
regiment*. Our people could not get at them to charge th«n, 
boGauae they -would hare been, disordered by crtwng the road. 
It we* a nerrotn moment. One of the two force* meat go nh6u* 
In a few minute* — it waa impoarible to *ay which it might be- 
I »aw about two hundred men of the 79th, who *eemed to ba^s 
had more thin they liked of lb. I formed them myaelf about 
twenty yard* from the flaah of the French oolunm, end ordered 
tb«n to fire , and in a few minute*, the French column turned 
about.” t 

This disposed of the second echelon of Keys attack- 
‘While Donielot was attempting to deploy the third echelon* 
under Marcognet, came up on hu right end passed him* 
crossed the Ohain road an the crest, and suddenly encountered 

“ A rtngh, focWooetbed drrtl u rrer lir*d, n wu the D*k»V elagy • 
g*n*at " bnt be ahray* bebared extremely weD j no man eo*ld do 
la d^Bwtob »errte«i 1 Mdfned to him ” 69). The dflan d 

Battalion. CVxmiii^bt Bugen, the old 88th, itlll wear a black line la tbd- 
Uae, In ramming (or the chW who led thair eerpa «o ofteq to rtettrj^ 
t PafawnWa JcmrnaL p, 05. 1 
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Pack’s Highland Inigndc deployed in line.* Here, again, the A' ' iPi.a 
superiority of fire from an extended front told with fatal ~ 
effect on the French columns , idnreognot' 1 * men were cheeked 
xsow was the moment for the en\nhy, and the) wore read\ 
at hand Sir William Ponronby had wheeled Ins '* l nion Clvr f ~* 
Brigade” into line on the mcisc slope to the ca’4 of the [, ^ rM 
high-road — the Boynl Bngoony Scots G re) s, and Tnn^kilhuw. n .j>h ’ 
The enemy's cavalry was threatening, and ns Pon^onh) V lino 
advanced the Highlanders were funning square^ , hut with 
loud cnes of "Scotland yet!” many of them reired the 
stinups of the Grcjs as they paved through the intenaP, 
and were carried forward in the charge. The hcn\y cavalry 
fell upon both flanks of Marcognct’s dhinon, completing 
their rout, forced hack some heav) masses of Pionch ea\nlv), 
and rode on through the deep ground, often up to their guths, 
against the French in position on the south side They pot 
out of hand, as Wellington often complained his ca\nlr\ did, 
and suffered in consequence from the enemy's lutlones and 
cavalry, finally being forced to retire with the irreparable lo'i 
of |lieir commander, Su William Ponsonh).t 
While the Union Bngade were thus occupied on ilm evt rf 
of the Qharleroi road, Lord Uxbridge lnm c elf was leading I/nd [' ’ ' 1 
Edward Somerset’s heavy brigade* against Tnu ers’scuiro*' n j ? 
and AHlx’s mfantry upon and to the we'd of that iov\ 'j he 
cuirassiers had ridden up as far as the cro'S-ro.id, and v,< n< 
actually m it, in the hollow way, when the Hoti'choM 
Cavalry appeared on the hank above their hcraU In ord-w 
to extricate themselves, the cuirassiers had to defile to tlm 
right, and get upon the lngh-road between the allied po' i ttoit 


* Thud Balttdion 1st Eoynl Scots, Sra Bat Winnt2n-in/5rsUIi r ijist.,Vf^ », t 

Battalion 44th Ecgimont, and 92m>Gordon HighUnhr* ' ‘ 

t Potuonby's poom or orferiy had not Iro.ght he chtr-er in Or r r* v> U e 
right place, dhd Sir William was mounts on n h-rl j n n „ . 
against the Polish Lancers, the animal. oronrcij.l.M rtaek „ .? , H 

S« ■ ™-« »» de c rap , m i m JZ ZT ■ 

X The 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the Uorf* Guard'- and <1^ r „ • n 
Guards # J^ord tJxbndge afterwards ndmlZ , h p ' ” 

leading this charge himself " IC! "' ’’ a IVtat mutate in 
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2Et 46. skirmishers to tlxe attack. The slormiBhers pushed forward 
to the very crest of the allied position, bat recoiled cmoe 
mare from the fatal hedgerowa, The Btona of La Haye Baht® 
failed also so busily Baring’s Gormans spread death around 
them Here again, as at Hougoumont, it is past compre- 
hension why more use was not made of artflleiy which, m 
ten minutes, should have reduced tho homestead to a heap of 
road motaL Hey flew about like a madman. The cannonade 
at this period was terrific the oldest soldiers hod not heard 
the like. To save them from the fire, Wellington withdrew 
some of his battalions behind the dtp of the plateau. Key 
mistook it far a movement of retreat, and called for a brigade 
of cavalry D’Erlon a infantry was already ascending the 
elopes. By some misadventure, instead of a single brigade, 
two whole diYimona, 4,000 strong, including the light cavahv 
of the Guard and the Bed Lancers were set in motion to the 
front. Great was the surprise of Wellington s staff to seo 
this preparation to attack infantry still in perfect wdtr 
m their position. So far from any intention to retreat, 
Wellington had just been strengthening his first lin3 by 
bringing up brigades from the second line and reserve, brexy 
regiment lying down to avoid exposure to fire. 

The men were called to their feet , squares were farmed , 
the gunners were ordered to keep up them fire till the 1 m* 
moment, and then to run for shelter in the squares, leormg 
their guns at the edge of the plateau * The French cavalry 

Tb« WttTfcror erf the utHliry it tht* period not p<rt«* j 
one of the «ptadei of the bettl* whkh ley »t the idot erf the Dckjifon^ 
mloxtkfi nerer to coonteniDce my Wrtaj of tt. "Writing to Lcrd 
35th December, 1515, In rwped to a reqoari whleh h*d b«nm»d* ft*" * “***. 
tpedkl faTtrote the Add officer* of irtHay pweent at Weterioo, h* ^ 

my opbric®, yon h»m dace quite right to r*fw to giant thl* itro^ 
tffl ymJ the truth, I w> ret rrry well pkned with the *rtfU«-7 , - 

Vtiirrkxil dli army «n formed in wpiare* iron td lately cc the ^ 

uing grwind, on the tt rnn nh of whleh the artillery «* pieced, with 
to topi« with ertfllery bet to fire only when body* erf troche cam* *** ** 

fire. XtwM Twy dlfflralt to get them to otxythk cr?er The F feo T j 

elurged, and were fanned an the mum fnxmd with wiffloy ® a JCT ^ £ 
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advanced on the west of tlie lngli-road m echelon of squad- Axsr 1815 ^ 
rons from the right, slowly, because of the deop giound and 
the high com It was a madcap— a cruel enterprise The 
batteries on the heights drove lanes of death thiough the 
glittering masses of cuirassiers, of gay lanceis and gallant* 
hussars , with faultless, yet fruitless, courage and discipline 
these fine horsemen lode up to the batteries and thiough 
them out on the plateau behind, where, far as the eye could 
leach, the squaies stood motionless, impiegnably hedged with 
steel It is an hour for ever memoiable m the annals of the 
British infantry, perhaps the best, because the simplest, 
account of it is contained in "Wellington’s own words to 
Walter Scott, who was importunate for materials of history. 

“ The French cavalry were on the plateau in the centre between 
the two high-roads for nearly three quarters of an houi, riding 
about among our squares of infantry, all firing (of artillery) 
having ceased on both sides I moved our squares forward to 
the guns, and our cavalry, which had been detached by Lord 
Uxbridge to the flanks, was brought back to the centre * The 
French cavalry were then driven off After that circumstance, 
repeated attacks were made along the whole front of the centre 

u. ithin a few yards of onr guns We could not expect the artillery men to remain 
at their guns m such a case But I had a right to expect that the officers and 
men of the artillery would do as I did, and as all the Staff did, that is to take 
shelter m the squares of the infantry till the French cavalry should be driven off 
the ground, either by our cavalry or infantry But they did no such thing , they 
ran off the field entirely, taking with them limbers, ammunition, and everything, 
and when, m a few minutes, we had driven off the French envahy, and could 
have made good use of our artillery, we had no artillerymen to fire them , and, 
in pomt of fact, I should have had no artillery ^during the whole of the latter part 
of the action, if I had not kept a reserve at the commencement It is on 
account of these little stones, which come out, that I object to all the pro- 
positions to wnte what is called a history of the battle of Waterloo ” (Suppl 
Despatches, xiv 6i8) * 

* The actual order of recall is here given m facsimile “ Wc oneltt to have 
more of the Cavalry between the two high Roads That is to say, three* 

Bngades at least, besides the Bngade in observation on tb*e nght, &, besides 
th’e Belgian Cavalry & t£e D of Cumberland's Hussars One heavy &, one 
y light Bngad£ might remain on the left ” 

J • 
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Et 40 of the position by o*r»lry and infantry till wren at night , ho* 
many I cannot tclL* * 


Th* The French cavalry with indomitable courage find pereo 

verunca, renewed their assault on the plateau a second, a 
rwrnr thrfr third, and even a fourth tune, with exactly simil ar result. 
ltt “ k * The Emperor realised the terrible blunder that had taken 
place , he saw from la Belle Alliance what was going ® 
beyond the valley u That premature movement " he «id to 
Boult, * may have a fatal effect on the fortunes of to-day * 
He has compromised us growled Boult, “as he did it 
Jem.” 

“It is too early by an hour continued Napoleon "hs* 
we must support him now he has done it' 

Ho ordered Kellermann to support Milhaud with four 
brigades of cuirassiers and carabineers. They gained tin 
crest they crowned the allied position , yet they could do 
no good when there, because they were not supported by 
infantry Had the Emperor withdrawn one of heillo* 
divisions from the fruitless operations at Hougoumfct, it 
must have gone hardly -with the Allies, far it only wanted 
the fire of artillery and infantry to break the squan* 
cavalry would hare done the rest | But Napoleon had hb 
whole attention engrossed elsewhere at the time ho *** 
obliged to leave Nay to deal with the enemy in front, & 
order that he himself might prepare to encounter danger ft® 1 
(kptwre rf another quarter Meanwhile the garrison of la Hay® Sainte 
had exhausted all their ammunition. The precaution 
making a postam in the western or northern wall of the 
enclosure had been neglected , X it waa found imposabte to 
pass in supplies and Baring, having spent his last cartridge 


-Dnpoiai**, xiL CIO a, 
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collected the remains of Ins little force, forty-two men all Ann 1815 
told, and made good Ins escape to the general line A senous 
loss, this, to the Allies French sharpshooters swarmed into 
every part of the buildings and enclosure, whence they 
directed an injurious fire upon the right of the 5th Division 
Fey established a battery there, winch enfiladed the allied * 
squares at less than three hundred yards range ; Donzelot’s 
skirmishers, crossmg to the west of the high-road, pressed yet 
closer , some battalions of D’Erlon’s wearied divisions moved 
forward once more, one of Beille’s fresh columns might 
have decided the contest, but Eeille was still wasting his 
energy on Hougoumont. Nevertheless, the danger was 
tremendous General Ompteda fell dead near the high-road , 

Sir William de Lancey, the Quartermaster-General, nding 
beside Wellington, received mortal injury from a cannon 
shot; not far off. Sir Alexander Gordon took Ins death- 
wound; further to the right the Prince of Orange and 
General Alten were struck down ; Kielmansegge’s Germans, 
sorely pressed, began to yield The centre zs open, mvc 
VEmpereur f It is a moment to test the steadiest neive 
The Duke remained calm, but veiy grave , beset on all sides 
by officers asking for instructions, he has but one answer 
for all “There are no orders, except to stand firm to the 
last man ” 

, Fey only required reinforcements to establish himself in 
the enemy’s centre He sent Colonel Heymbs to ask them 
from the Emperor “More troops!” shouted Fapoleon; 

“where am I to get them? Does he expect me to make 
them 7 ” 

In truth Napoleon’s position was 'as critical as Wellington’s. The 
It was about half-past four when he became aware that his Prnssmn 
--light flank was im min ently threatened Blucher had jomed enter s the 
Bulow’s 4th Corps at ChapeUe-Samt-Lambert about one field 
o’clock, whence he directed Ins march upon Planeenoit, e, 
village \Vell m rear of the French right When he began his 
attack here* about five o’clock, the 2nd Coips underjPirch I 
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iEr 46. of the 2nd Grenadier* and the 1st of the 2nd Chasseun) who 
onoe more retook Plancenoit, the Young Guard rallying 
under then shelter 

Ntpoiwc Then, and not before, Napoleon was free to tnm his mmd 
*** to the attack on Mont-Samt-Jeen. It was past seven , ha 
*tt*ek. had lost the support of Lohau a corps, ■which must remain m 
the defensive , yet, as he scanned the opposing ndge through 
his gloss, fortune seemed to smile on the tricolor On fas 
right, Durutto a division held La Haye and Papelotte, with 
skirmishers extended to the very crest of the plateau , d r Erlcmi 
other divisions were busy and well forward on Durutte a left 
in the centre, the gunners and sharpshooter* at La Haye Ssfnifl 
were diligently rating the allied position on their right md 
left to the west of the road Ney crowned the height, W 
lington a front was broken and disordered — probably be bad 
uaod up all his reserves , there was yet time to snatch Tidoy 
by a supreme effort The Emperor had ertill In hand twelm 
battalions of the Guard, two others being engaged in boHmg 
Plancencdt Leaving three more as a reserve near La Belk 
Alliance he caused Drouot to advance into the vullej ^ 
the other nine formed in squares, riding himself at the head 
of the leading battalion. 

Mmtoo Again too late 1 Half an hour eerltflT when Nsy nnpl®^ 
reinforcements, this noble column might have turned tbs 
Umxtl. day but the moment d / ra ppe r jxuie was past. "WaUingtcn 
had reestablished his line, brmgmg Chassis Hutch diffrku 
m from Brume-la Lend, Vandeleur s dragoons and Vivian * 
hussars from the extreme left, and csTImg up Wmcbs* 
infantry brigade and four Brunswick battalion* from th* 
^ e ^ L *‘ reserve. Moreover the 1st Prussian Corps hod reached Ob*k 
ctrp* an hour jeeviously 'Wellington had sent Colonel Fremantle 
Mi" ^ ^ them hasten to his support but their command** 

hesitate^ for come of his staff hod brought him word that tea 
English were beaten, and that the rood to Brussels w*a 
moss of fugitives. Happily M uffling had ndden toVmdJ t» 
left to Ipok out for his countrymen. Perceiving that Ztf* 62 
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was moving to suppoit Bulow, lie galloped over to him, and A\j? 1815. - 
succeeded m poisuading him. to come to Mont-Samt-Jean. ' 

When the fust six battalions of the Middle Guard descended 
into the valley, Zicten’s advanced gunid was alieady at 
Smoliam This caused the Empcior to post one of these six Napoleon’s 
battalions to the west of the Charleioi road, and committed Jast Mrd * 
the other five to Ney for the final attack on the right centro 
of the Allies He led them, still in squares,* in echelon of 
battalions from the right, with a pair of eight pounders in 
each interval of the echelon, not straight across to the neaiest 
and weakest part of the enemy’s line, but diagonally atliv art 
the undulating ground between the Chaileroi and Nnelles 
roads, against the tioops on the allied light which had 
suffered least during the day. lleille ought surely to ba\ e 
supported then advance by sending forwaid some brigades 
on their left, but by some mismanagement these superb 
battahons went to then doom alone. Of cavalry they had 
but the support of a squadion or two A captain of 
French carabmeeis left his legiment, galloped across the 
valley among the skirmishers of H M. 52nd Regiment, 

calling’ out, “ Yive le Roi 1 look out ! that Napoleon 

will be upon you in half an houi with Ins Guards ” 

Sorely torn by the converging fire from the allied hue, the 
first square of the Middle Guard ascended the slope, slippery 
with blood and mire, and obtained a momentary adiantnge 
over the Brunswickers and the British 30th and 73rd ‘Wel- 
lington himself, always at hand wheie the stress was sorest, 
rallied the Brunswickers, and General Chass6, once an officer 
in Napoleon’s service, brought up Yan der Smissen’s Dutch 
battery, which opened fire with *good effect Of Chassis 
*wo brigades, d’Aubremd’s wag leaving the field m disoider, 

* The statement that the Impenal Guard mined m squares, a formation most 
istwtable for crossing uneven ground under a heavy fire, has bcAi called in 
nestion, but M EToussaye quotes from the SIS of General Petit of th£ 
ppepal (Wd, who assisted m carrying out the formation prescribed by Ney, 
adds positive xra the subject 
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jet . 40 . but the other Ditmer s formed on the left of 80th and 73rd 
British and charged in fine order 
The second echelon (4th Grenadiers) owning np on the left 
of the first during this contest, engaged m a hand-to-hand 
oonfiict with Sir Colin Halkett s brigade. 

An important change had been made m the fo r m t ho u of 
the alli ed mfontrv on this port of the plateau. The attach 
of the French infantry columns had been met and repulsed 
in line two deep the fighting formation peculiar to British 
troops. When the cavalry ascended the slopee, squares were 
formed , but the fire of squares is ineffective against infantry 
when the Imo vros attacked by cavalry and infantry combined 
recourse was had to a new formation, which, while prasemng 
an extended front to with infantry possessed some cf 
the weight of a square to sustain the impact of cavalry The 
battalions were formed m line four deep 

The 33rd began to yield , Halkett seised one of tier 
colours and, loudly calling on them to bear themselves Kk« 
men, restored their formation, and the French advance vu 
stayed. 

The third and fourth echelon* hod become fused tether 
during the advance through the deep, uneven ground, ted 
reached the crest as a single column, containing the 1st and 
2nd Battalions of the 8rd Chassenrs.* Here was nothing in 
their front, apparently and they had neared the croo-tffcd, 
when Wellingtons voice was beard dear above the storm, 
Stand up, Guards l | Then, from the shelter of the **7 

Bo Tmsj tad in the nxnvtir® d tHi period d tie 

tie exact portion o{ the troop* md tapwpee of laddenti c*n ■ 0T *' 
determined. The lit Brilkh Gniili lie tills of Qroadier* fc **Tj 

d iartn* defected tb* Gmujflra d tie Idp«ri*l Gh*rd t twt th* tMrd 
dtb*«ttack, Which esn* to contact »tfa H3I, lrt a«rdx,W 
Otxmv n. Wia* *H bere themed m w will, tie rtchn may be 
to dirtd* tie hooemn eqwllj __ 

t Thi hike ari£fa c! tic fhertriad tfp, Otari*. wd rt cm 1 " ™_ ^ 
Ijtnj dxrwn, tr tt «u tie DiW* oedm tH trap* ***** do 
* ben net idMltj n*rto f hidd«* th*m rbe he th»n !»« N 

■»odhit efflem order* to tiUtk (Onttr Qt *31)- \ 
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side banks lose the line of Maitland’s brigade of Guaids, four Ann 1815 
deep and fifteen bundled stiong, which poured a withenng 
volley into the square, and chaiging, swept them out of the 
combat 

Near the foot of the slope pursued and pursuers encoun-. 
teied the last and left echelon (4th Chasseurs) still unbroken 
The British Guards obeyed the command to retne, which they 
did m double time and m considerable disoider. Regaining 
the ciest, they re-formed on the flank of Cohn Halkett, and to 
the left of Adams’s brigade (52nd, 71st, and 95th) Colonel 
Colbome* immediately changed Ins battalion front one-eighth 
of a circle to the left, so as to bring his whole file to bear on 
the last echelon m its advance, a movement which set the 
seal on the failuie of Napoleon’s last attack.! Just as the 
splendours of sunset weie flowing over the scene, the last 
body of Eienchmen that leached the plateau of Mont-Samt- 
Jean were broken and scattered ! 

At the moment when the leading echelon was pressing 
back the Brunswickeis, the 30th and the 73rd, Ney’s fifth 
horse was shot under him, and General Eriant was severely 
wounded ' Behevmg that the heights had been earned, he 
rode slowly back to where the Emperor sat between Belle 
Alliance and Haye Sainte, and reported to him that all was 
going well at the front Napoleon was about to lead m 
person three more battalions of the Guard § to lemforce the 
fighting line While they were being marshalled for attack — 
one battalion deployed with a battalion m close column on 
either flank — he kept Ins glass turned upon the conflict m 
which he was about to bear a part. . 

* Afterwards Lord Seaton 9 

t Here, again, professional opinion is irreconcilably divided ps to the exact 
proportion borne by the 52nd and the rest of Adams's brigade, compared with 
that to be credited to Peregrine Maitland’s Guards Colbome claimed that the 
52nd changed front and opened fire before the charge of the Guards (Waterloo* 

Letters , 281) 

t Sfce Appendix E, p 93 

• £ At Chasseurs, 2nd Grenadiers, and 2nd Chasseun 
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JEt 40. Suddenly hu hand felL 

M Mois ila sontmelioa 1 he exclaimed m hollow accents to 
lua aide-de-camp, Count Flahauli, who was under no Illusion 
os to what troope were meant. The min had just set. There 
was no radiance to prevent all men seeing what wafl going 
on out there xn the north weet- 

TxifX Pirst the trampled com waa sprinkled, then it was corertd 
imperUi with a confused mass of men moving conth, behind and 
among them the sabres of "Vivian s huasara and Yandeleur'i 
dragoons rose and fell with direful diligence, ° La garde 
reculel Bounded like o sob in the motionless ranks of the 
Old Guard, and aped with astonishing swiftness to every port 
of the field. La garde recule 1 ** cned the men of Affix, 
Donxclot, and Marcognot, and began to melt away from the 
vantage ground they had so nobly won. a la garde recuk 1 
whispered Ileillo s columns, stall unbroken on the left. 
on the right, Durutte s battalions, suddenly confronted by the 
hoods of Zieten s columns, where they hod been told to look 
for Grouchy 1 fl, caught up the word. Next, the uneasy munmir 
Nous sommes trains I” was heard — f or was there not bauson f 
Had not General Bourmont and his staff and sundry ctbff 
officers openly gone over to the enemy t La garde recuk I 
Oh, fatal cry 1 soon swelling into one s till more dreadful — 1*** 
tocsin of the soldier s agony — Sanyo qui pent 1 " papelcttfl 
and La Haye were abandoned, and from the east, as ah»dy 
from the west, the wreck of the Last Army rolled towards tha 
Charleroi road. 

Not ashamed — same in the delirium of success— others undff 
the sheer pang of remembered defeat — to revile the gr*** C0JD * 
mander by declaring that before the battle was fairly l 05 * 
he rode off the field and abandoned to destruction the 
which had made him their god. No need tp quote fr°® 
tales of jvhich the tellers had better have held their pe ftCf - 
Nothing jars iftora harshly on KnglUti ears than slander of * 
Intern foe. Napoleon did his duty to the last. Ho 
the brigade of the Old Guard into squares, and tia® <*- 
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across the line of flight to the west of the Charleroi road,* Aim 1815 
hoping to rally behind them at least their comrades of the 
Middle Guard; and, holding in hand his four escadrons de 
service of light cavalry till the pursuit drew near, he launched 
them, but m vain, against Vivian’s hussars 

Hey comes along with the ciowd — Hey, who has been 
seeking death and finding no friendly bullet to end this 
frenzy of defeat — Fey, bareheaded and in rags, shrieking to 
d’Erlon as they are borne together in the crush, “If you 
and I come out of this alive, d’Erlon, we shall be hanged 1 ” 
then succeeds in rallying some of Durutte’s division “ Come 
and see how a marshal of Erance dies ! ” But these, too, 
fall away from him Covered with blood and mud and black 
powder, with a broken sword in his hand, he enters one of 
the squares of the Old Guard — the only steadfast objects in 
the hideous torrent of panic and pursuit 

When Wellington lecogmsed the supreme moment, he lode General 
forward to the crest of the ground, and, above the smoke- dUed f 
wieaths, clearly defined as a bronze statue against the bright line 
westgpn sky, held his cocked hat aloft and forward Ho mere 
theatrical gesture this, we may be sure, but the signal — more 
rapid thqn word of mouth — for a general advance, and straight- 
way the whole allied army, escept the Highland brigade, the 
Germans of Ompteda and Kielmansegge, and some batteries 
which were so built m with corpses that they could not move, 
descended from the heights wheie it had patiently endured 
the fiery storm for rune hours The battalions closed then 
thinned ranks as they marched , for in advance of the general 
line was Colborne’s 52nd , and on their left the cavalry swept 
the ground, doubling up the flank of Durutte’s scattered array 
Of the enemy, only Beille’s ebrps on the left and three squares 
of Fapoleon^s Old Guard at La Belle Alliance remained m 
formation Fey himself fought dismounted in the ranks of 
the Middle Guard not far from the Charleroi.road Men ML 
’and fast around him, yet he remained unwounded . 

* Houesaye, 402 
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JE t destiny had marked him far a darker fate. His false mom 

earlier in the day by exhausting Napoleons reserve of 
cavalry told with fatal effect after the failure of Ha attack 
•with the Guard. 

All kinds of wild stories hnvo found harbonr in this final 
hct of the tragedy of "Waterloo Lamartine has told in 
mlrmnng public that the Duke drew his sword and chsrgsd 
at tho head of the cavalry His sword was never out of 
its scabbard all day * Here are his own words describing 
the last act in the drama. 

The Infantry wm advanced in Line. I halted than for > 
minute in the bottom that they might bo in order to atUdc 
•otno Battalion! of the Bnamy «tDl on the Height*. Hie Oanby 
haltod likewise. The whole moved forward again In Tory few 
moment*. The Army did not rt&nd the attack Some b»d W 
before wo halted- The whole abandoned their Position. The 
Cavalry were then ordered to charge and moved round the 
flank* of the Battalion! of Infantry The Infantry wai firmed 
into Oolomni and moved in pursuit m Columns of Battalion*, t 

Napoleon The dusk began to deepen- The Middle Guard had 
fle2* m-formed its squares, and easily kept the cavalry at bey 
But when the allied infantry came up, Napoleon wuary rf 
the useless slaughter and seeing these squares nven with * 
dreadful firs, gave them the order to retreat. He himself 
despairing of rallying his flying troops, rode into the sqcsr* 
of the 1st Battalion of the 1st Grenadiers, which, with the 
other two squares of the Old Guard, slowly retreated along 
the Charleroi road, followed by General Adams s brigade *nd 
a battalion of Hanoven&n militia. Colonel William Halkett, 
commanding thin mflttu^ attacked fhn square commanded by 
General Cambracme, calling on it to surrender The 
mans not beirfg complied with, he treated them Co a dose » 
musketry on which the square broke up leaving the Gener*l 
* Oroh T QL 181 , 

t IlfTnormdtnn bj On Dolce cm Slborne'* model of tb* fleU of 
wrttlmi In 1880 (8*rpi. x. CIS). 
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and two other officers unprotected Halkett galloped up to the Ann 1815 
General, and made as if to cut him down, on which he yielded 
himself prisoner* 

While t his was the state of affairs between Eossomme and The 
La Belle Alliance, the Prussians were driving the Young TCCap tme 
Guard out of Plancenoit The fugitives fled along the ^nce- 
Brussels road, crowding round the squares of the Old Guard, 
who, to preserve their own formation, had the cruel task of 
driving them off with bayonets and even with bullets This 
cross current of fugitives took the pressure of the pursuit off 
the Old Guard, and the Emperor rode out of his square of 
Grenadiers, pacing in advance of their retreat with Soult, * 
Diouot, Bertrand, and a few chasseurs a chevaZ as escort At 
the farm of Le Caillou he joined a battalion of chasseurs of 
the Old Guard, and continued Ins course with it m the 
direction of Genappe 

About ten o’clock Wellington met Blucher m the dark Meeting of 
m the village of Genappe t The old Prince saluted the 
Duke warmly on both cheeks, and offered to relieve Ins Ifuchcr 
troops^ m the pursuit Wellington willingly accepted the 
offer,* fdr his people had been fighting for ten hours , 
Blucher’g men had endured a hard day also, having marched] 
fifteen miles fasting over execrable ground, and fought] 
their way from Enschermont to Plancenoit It had been! 
no easy matter for him to keep tryst His men had eateq| 
nothing since the day before, it was only his constant 
presence and encouragement that had given them the spir® 
to carry the artillery through the marshes of Lasne. M 

* It is an unpleasant task to dispel ropj antic illusions, tut le mot de C«®[ 
bronne was something less chivalrous than the traditional “La garde 
mais ne se rend pas 1 ” The Duke of»W ellmgton used to laugh at it, and tcB 
how Cambronne was brought to him just as he was sitting down to dinner ffj 
Waterloo village* The Duke told him he was sorry he could not receive hi®? 
as a guest until he had made his peace with King Louis, who had, made him® 
viscount The Duke used to add that there was a set of ladies at Brussels, partisan® 
of the Phnce of Orange, called la vieille garde, of whom it was said, “ Elies n43 
meurent pas gt se rendent tonjours 1 " ( Salisbury MSS , 1836) 
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jet * Come, lads,” he cried to some gunners labouring at the 

-wheels of a pieoe deeply bogged, *you would not hare ms 
break my word 1 ” 

Xb* Bo Gnoieenau went forward with his dragoons, reaping the 

harvest of death by the light of the summer moon, md 
pnnaSL ‘Blucher followed with BuloVs infantry At Genappe they 
captured the Emperor’s carriage and a vast amount of 
baggage and ar till ery "Wellington, m his official despatch, 
made honourable acknowledgment of what he owed to hfa 
faithful ally 

“ I should not do jtutioa to my own feelings or to 
Bltldher and the Prusaian army if I did not attribute the toct***- 
ful remit of this ardnou* day to the cordial and timely a*dft*tt» 
I roowred from thorn- Tbo operation of General Below op® 
the enemy’* flank vu a moat d ©drive one , and crm if I lad 
not found myielf In a nt nation to make the attack which jro- 
ducod the final remit, it would have forced the enemy to retire 
if hi* attack* should have failed, and would hare prevented K® 
from taking advantage of them If they ahould unfortunately have 
moceedecL”* L 

After the battle the Duke went to the little inn m Waterloo, 
where some dinner was prepared for him and the survivor* of 
his staff Set Alexander Gordon | had been brought thither 
mortally wounded the Duke caused them to lay him on his 
own oomp-bed, while he himself lay down In the outer r#® 1 * 
wrapped in In* cloak. 

Before, •g'smg to reck tlw> Dulre fficrattoi Dr "Hume to bri^S 
him the list of casualties in the morning, in order that h* 
might include it in his despatch. Dr Hume brought It nbc® 1 
6 turn, and, finding the Duke 'asleep, left the pap® ^*7* 
him. Be turning later in the morning, ho fou^d the lhii® 
awake, having perused the list. His countenance *** 
apparently unchanged, except that under his ey« ,rcrB 
whitish atreaks. He hod not washed his face sindo 

.Dopifci**, xlL 48t t Brother d th* E*ri d Aberi**- 
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battle ; it was still covered with tbo mud and grime of ISIS, 
tbe field, and those shcaks woic the twees of tears ho lmd 
shed for his lost soldiers * Aftei writing his despatch at 
Waterloo early on the morning of the 19th, Wellington called 
for lus horse, and rode into Brussels. Lady Georgina Lennox jf 
calling early on 19th, was struck by the Duke's exceeding 
sadness — no elation of victory, only son ow foi the lives of so 
many brave soldiers. It was the countenance, not of a con- 
queror, but of a fallen General 
Indeed, the loss was frightful enough to cast a shadow on 
the most glorious triumph of arms. The killed and wounded 
were reckoned among the Allies thus — 


British and Hanoverians , . 11,G78 

Prussians . . G,999 

Ncthorlandcrs . . 3,178 

Brunswickcrs . G87 

Nassau Contingent G43 


Total 23,185 officers and men. 

Opt of twenty-four officers the Scots Gieys lost seven 
killed and nme wounded Captain Cheney, on whom the 
command of the regiment devolved during the last three 
hours, had five horses shot under him in half an hour The 
Cameron Highlanders, out of forty-two officeis, lost five killed 
and twenty-six wounded, the Royal Scots, six killed and 
twenty-five wounded out of thirty-nine, and so on The 
accounts of the Trench losses vary between 18,000 and 30,000 
killed and wounded It is certain they lost 227 cannon. 

The Duke was as constantly exposed throughout the day 
as any one , more so, indeed, for he was ever present where 
the battle was at its closest , ^et he remained unhurt. When 
a cannon-shoj; took off Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s* right arm, he 
was riding with his left arm touching the Duke’s right 
Again, when Lord Uxbridge lost his leg, tyie cannon-sh-Jt 
which Struck him passed first over the withers of Copenhagen 
* Sefc Appendix D, p 91 f Afterwards Lady de Bos. 
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46. u By God 1 I’ve lost my leg," criod Uxbridge, “Hive ytm, 
” by God 1 was all the Dukas reply* Bo Lancey also 

received his mortal wound from a cannon-shot 'when nding 
by the Duke s side , and his mind must have been more cc 
leas than human had he shown no sense of gratitude for the 
number and narrowness of his escapes. Nothing is mar in 
the vast mass of his correspondence than appeals or am 
references to the Almighty though it cannot he denied that 
he often swore by His name , but at 3 am. on the morning 
after the bottle, writing to Lady Frances "Webster to tell her 
she might remain in Brussels in perfect safety after enumcrat 
ing the chief losses he had sustained, he added, "The finger of 
Providence was upon me, and I escaped unhurt.’* t 

Among ail the learned disquisitions and fanciful rhapsodic* 
about this great battle, the Duke s simple, homely descripfc® 
of it to his old comrade-in-arms Lard Beresfard, condense* 
the whole affair into a single paragraph. 


You irUl have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never id 
I see snob * pounding match. Both were what the boxer* c*fi 
gluttons, Napoleon did not manoeuvre at aiL He Jwt ikrrd 
forward in the old style, in oolemma, and was driven qff b d* 
old atyle. The only difference was that he mixed cavalry inti 
hli Infantry and eupported both with an ertomou* qtwatd/ 
of artillery I had the infantry for scene time in aqaare*, 
and we had the French cavalry walking about u* ** if tbef 

* GrtrftU, Sad Beriea, L 183 

t When Ontonel Garwood *u wilting hi* twelfth volume be paid 
impaeanlcci berfat* tor the Dnirfy two latter* to Lady T Watrfg *” 
th> Dnhe whether be a pp nrmd ot their bring printed. The Poke at 4a* 
that he did not care whether they watt fmblihed or ott, pnrrldad lb* 
ware not given, adding, ** Tin jUgwqf Prxrtid*** ought to bacan flt^ ^ 

ward* he wrcta (lat Beptambar 1888 )fo lay they bad better N iQfF 1 *** 
u n o r t a tt l i n g nothing ot pnblici cr military intardt (-dp«k * 

1h* letter*, bcnrrrir were printed after tb# Dutr’* death In tha Bspr*"*~~j 

littpaiekm (x. 831). Lady F Webater »u a vary pretty 

the flat E*d d Monntnarrk, aad wife of an oOcct In t}w 9th L^« 

H*t ho* bind *u oo tba atafl erf the Prince of Orange at Waterloo- 
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had been our own. I never saw the Bntish infantry behave Ann 1815 
so well,” * 

Before his crowning victory, the Duke’s countrymen had Further 

exhausted the catalogue of honours which could be heaped 

on a smgle individual. Parliament now purchased th6 the Duke’s 
' 1 se rvi ces 

mansion and estate of Strathfieldsaye and bestowed it on the 

conqueror of Napoleon, to be held by him and Ins heirs for 
ever, on condition of presenting a tricolor flag to the Sovereign 
at Windsor annually, on 18th June Of the innumerable 
monuments elected in his honour, perhaps it is only necessary 
to allude to one, the bronze statue of Achilles m Hyde Park, 
which was subscribed for by the countrywomen of the Duke, 
and made out of g uns taken at "Vitoria and elsewhere 
Mention may also be made of one of the Prince Eegent’s 
gifts, the colossal marble statue of Napoleon by Canova, 
which Louis XVIII gave to the Piince Eegent after the 
peace of 1814, and now stands m the staircase at Apsley 
House When some cntic observed to Canova on the dis- 
proportionate smallness of the orb representing the globe, 
which the figuie holds m the left hand, the sculp toi replied — 

“ Ah 1 but you see Napoleon’s world did not include Great 
Britain 


Appendix D 

The Duke’s Convex sation about Waterloo 

The following notes of a conversation at Walmei have been 
preserved in Lady Salisbury’s journal for the year 1836 — 

Lady S “ I suppose you must have felt secure of the victory 
when the Guards withstood the famous charge What was your 
feeling at the moment 1 ? Did it not surpass all that one can 
imagine ? ” v 

* Despatches, xn 529, The ongmal of this letter was sold by auction in 
August, 1899, ’for £21 
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" The Duke “ That is a feeling of vanity ; one’s first thought is Aim 1815 ? 
for the public service ” 

Lady S “ But there must be a lasting satisfaction in that feel- 
ing of superiority you always enjoy. It is not in human nature 
it should be otherwise.” 

The Duke “True Still, I come constantly into contact with 
other persons on equal or inferior terms Perhaps there is no 
man now existing who would like to meet me on a field of battle ; 
in that line I am superior But when the war is over and the 
troops disbanded, what is your great general more than anybody 
else 1 ... I am necessarily inferior to every man in his own line, 
though I may excel him in others. I cannot saw and plane like 
a carpenter, or make shoes like a shoemaker, or understand culti- 
vation like a farmer Each of these, on his oion ground, meets me 
on terms of superiority. I feel I am but a man.” * 


Appendix E 

The Defeat of the Imperial Guard. 

; 5 

General Petit’s statement, quoted by M Houssaye, that 
the Middle Guard attacked m five squares, will be keenly 
disputed by students of military history. Most British eye- 
witnesses testify to the formation being m two col umns , but 
it is easy to imagine that the original formation of squares 
m direct Echelon would be disordered in the advance under 
a heavy fire across undulating and muddy ground, covered 
with ci ops The dense smoke must have interfered with 
such a formation bemg accurately judged from the British 
position 

“I cannot ^describe positively,” wrote Lieut 6awler of the 
" 62nd Regiment, “from my own observation the fo’jmation of 
the enemy, for, when the right of the 52qd subsequently 
crossed’ the summit, the smoke was very dense , but it has been 


* Salisbury MSS ^ 1886 
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JEr. 4 ft. confidently stated m the regiment that, u seen from Odt ride, 
It tu in two column* in direct Echelon — the left eonriderably 
to the rear It has alio been stated that at flnt the opening 
between the two oolnmnn was distinctly vndble," * 

On the other hand, Lieut 8 Reed of the 71st Begnnent, 
which -was on the right of the 52nd, and supported it m its 
charge, wrote — 

“The Imperial Guard, I think, were either in eqnixe cr 
pfJmnn I do not think they were in line. We charged 
three square* of the Guard, whom we broke and porraod. 

The French squares haring aeparated the 52nd pursued what 
had been their right square, the other two fell to our 
lot. t 

The third battalion in Adams brigade was the 2nd of the 
95th Rifles. Corporal Aldndge, who served twenty two 
years m that regiment, said, “ The French came tip in three 
columns abreast of each other, they looked like quarter 
distance columns." \ Now a square in movement is not easily 
to be distinguished from a column at quarter distance,*but the 
fire from the flank of a square whan halted is very much more 
powerful than anything that can be effected by the flank 
flies of a column. When the Guard did halt, its flank fire 
ms most intense, causing a loss to the 62nd of about rare 
hundred and fifty men in less than four minutes. Buck a 
fire could never have come from the flank of a column. 

As to the timeworn controversy between the 62nd *nd 
the Grenadier Guards for the chief honour in routing tbs 
Imperial Guard, his would be an intrepid judgment that wars 
o fibred to decide it. The case for the 62nd bos been set 
forth at laigb and in detail in Mr Xeekes fwo volume* 
on Lord jSeatoni Reyi ment at Waterloo while the Hr** 
Uegiment of the Guards — beati pcandonfr* — derive their tide 

TTaifttoo Lrtten *89. t ~~ 

X JW4, 801 
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of Grenadiers from the general order of 29th July, 1815, Ann 1815 * 
which declares that the Prince Pegent has been pleased to 
confer that title upon them in commemoration of their having 
defeated the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo 
In such a noble rivalry, arising from sources so complex 
and so remote, let the countrymen of these brave troops 
pronounce the verdict — “ Honours easy 1 ” 
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agony of every ominous phase ; how the offices would he Ann 1815 
besieged by eager crowds all night, and the best or worst be 
known before another sun Fom score years ago the utmost 
speed at man’s command lay in the legs of a good horse * 

Alm ost the only mdividual of Wellington’s staff remaining How the 
uninj ured at the close of the day was the Hon Henry Percy f to Eng-™ 0 
He had left the Duchess of Eichmond’s ball, and ndden to ,and 
Quatre-Bras without having time to change even his shoes, 
and him the Duke charged to carry to England the despatch 
announcing the victory. His mission was anticipated The 
financial house of Bo tbs child, with shrewd business eye to 
Stock Exchange movements, had a fast sloop lying off 
Antwerp, which leached England some bom’s before Percy f 
Landing at Dover, Percy posted with all speed to London, 
with two eagles § of the Imperial Guard stacking out of the 
windows of his chaise, one on either side Arriving at the 
Horse Guards late in the evening, he was told the Duke of 
York was dining out He went on to Lord Castleieagh’s , 
the Foreign Secretary was dining at the same house as the 
Commajider-m-chief in St James Square Arriving there, 
he foftncTthe Prince Eegent was of the dinner-party, he 
demanded, an immediate audience, and was shown into the 
chnmg-room carrying his papers and the French eagles 
“ Let the ladies leave the room,” said the Prince Eegent as 
soon as he perceived Percy , then, holding a hand out to the 
travel-stained soldier — “Welcome, Colonel Percy 1” 

“Go* down on your knee,” exclaimed the Commander-in- 
chief, “ and kiss hands for the step you have obtained ” 

* Pigeon-flying, as a means of conveying intelligence, though well known at 
that time, does not seem to have been employed during the campaign The 
semaphore telegraph was used sometimes between ships and fixed points on 
shore * 

f Son of the Earl of Beverley His eldest brother succeeded to the dukedom 
of Northumberland, on the death of the 4th Duke, in 1865 • 

X Consols stood at 58J1 when Rothschild’s messenger a^jiyed Enormous* 
profits wci$ realised on the rise 

§ Every Fjcicli regunefit possessed an eagle, hut, as each regiment consisted 
of five battalions, every eagle represented the equivalent of five stands of Colours 
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JS r 4 a. Next and before the despatch was opened, numberless 

Inquiries were addressed to him about different offlcen Hi* 
answer was so often 0 dead M or " severely wounded " that the 
Pnuce Regent burst into tears 
Napoleon arrived at Charleroi about daybreak on 19th 
June, with a small mounted escort. Halting at Laon on the 
20th, he held a council of war He desired to assemble there 
tho remains of his army Pnnoe Jdrdme had collected 20 00 0 
and Grouchy, who had renewed the oombat with Thiebnum 
at Wavro on the 19th, till apprised of the defeat of tho 
grand* armSs had been ordered to march on Inon with 
speed, but the opinion of his Generals being adverse to 
further resistance, Napoleon oontmued his flight to Pan*, 
handing over to Boult the command of such troops as hs 
B«con4 could colleot. There is no occasion to retrace here the dico*l 
cloae of the Hundred Hays , of the fallen Emperor’s mcep* 
N»poi«c. turn in his capital , of his abdication fear the second time cm 
22nd Juno, in favour of his son of the rejection of that sen 
by the Chamber of Representatives and the elootlon butaad 
of an Executive Commission of five. Still beUevins himself 
to be the Man of Heetiny and u regarding himself sull is the 
first soldier of the nation,” he offered hi* services ffl Geun*l 
to defend Franoe with 70 000 man still under terms, but 
they were refused, and on the 3rd July Napoleon w»s st 
Rochefort, seeking a passage to America. Raffled by the 
vigilance of the British cruisers, he surrendered himself on 
the 16th a prisoner to Captain Maitland of tho Bel!eroj’k* n > 
and penned hi* famous letter to the Prince Regent, desiring 
to * seat himself at the hearth of the British people,” 

On 21st June the allied army crossed tho French frontier , 
int^Vr Valenciennes and Qucsnoy beihg promptly blockaded by the 
British, Maubeuge end Inndrepy by the Prussians. Oambmy 
was taken by escalade on the 24th, on which day King 
tin consequence of Wellington s invitation, joined the Bnt»h 
headquarter® at Lo Cateau. On the 2Cth the Duko recei^d 
overtures from the French Commissloncra for a rdspenrioo ^ 
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iNaiM in tde letter to Prinoe Bldeher of 2nd Jaly, in 
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Mr 46. remonstrated, In regard to the first, he raged in a letter of 
admirable tact and tono that the lory if mndo at all, ehcruld 
be made with the general consent of the Allies , and in regard 
to the second, ho pointed out that ono of the articles in the 
Convention reserved all public monuments and building! to 
txs dealt with according to the will of the allied Sovereigns/ 
Lnoldly, Pnnco BlUchcr was neither thin-stmned nor jealous 
of the renown of his puissant colleague , he was eawntiollj 
what is known as a good fellow and suspended his project 
in both respects, though grumbling mightalv until the arrival 
of the Sovereigns. Not the less did ‘Wellington, as tho more 
distinguished of the two commanders, incur the odium of 
having boon the author of both schemes, and was execrated 
by Frenchmen of all parties for the threatened injuries which, 
in fact, he was the sole agent in averting 
There were other curcuma tancoa which tended to bring the 
Duke into disfavour with the Corat party It appeared to 
the allied Sovereigns that France, if nob dismembered, mult 
at least be reduced to such limits os would prevent her being 
in future a menace to the poooo of Europe, indoo^ knd 
Liverpool advocated that she should be deprived of the iem- 
tory annexed by Louis XIV t To this project XeHingtcc 
Mod;**- offered strenuous resistance. Hu letters on the subject must 
be studied in order to understand how fear his views extended 
Tie**. boyond the limits of his profession — how great he was in 
statesmanship as well as in strategy While agreeing that the 
Ewrehutim raid the Treaty of Paris had left France, too strong 
for the rest of Europe weakened and bankrupt as the other 
continental Powers had ^eoome from the long strain of 
Napoleonic war and exaction, and by the destruction of all the 
fortresses in the Low Countnde and in Germany ho ar £ n 
that the Allies neither had the nght to make .any material 
alteration^ the Treaty of Pons, nor would they attain pen*? 3 
ky demanding, oeemerns which Louis XVIEL might sumnK® 
his people to resist 

* UttpoioW, xli. WO. t DctpxUi*, ** 51 
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“ That which has been the object of the Allies has been to put Ann. 1815 1 
an end to the French [Revolution, to obtain peace for themselves 
and their people, to have the power of reducing their overgrown 
military establishments, and the leisure to attend to the internal 
concerns of their several nations, and to improve the situation 
of their people The Allies took up arms against Buonapartd 
because it was certain that the world could not be at peace as 
long as he should possess, or should be in a situation to obtain, 
supreme power in France and care must be taken, in making 
the arrangements consequent upon our success, that we do not 
leave the world in the same unfortunate situation respecting 
France that it would have been in if Buonaparte had continued 
m possession of his power . . . Revolutionary France is more 
likely to distress the world than France, however strong in her 
frontier, under a regular Government , and that is the situation 
in which we ought to endeavour to place her With this view, 

I prefer the temporary occupation of some of the strong places, 
and to maintain for a time a strong force in France, both at the 
expense of the French Government and under Btnct regulation, 
to the permanent cession of even all the places which m my 
opinion ought to be occupied for a time. These measures will 
not qniy&givo us, during the period of occupation, all the military 
security which could be expected from the permanent cession, 
but, if carried into execution in the spirit m which they are 
conceived, they are m themselves the bond of peace.” 

This temperate counsel prevailed and was acted on, but Unpopu- 
Wellington received no credit for its leniency, either from tbo^nko 
the French people or the courtiers of King Louis On the ^th^th e 
contrary, the royalist party deeply resented his action m 
obtaining the restoration to office $>f the regicide Fouch6, who 
was, moreover, more than suspected of having been m the 
plot to bnng back Napoleon. 3 Fouche, a member of the Con- 
vention whicij. ordered the execution of Louis XVl , had been 
cheated by Napoleon Due d’Otrante, and served ynder him 
during the Hundred Days A thorough timeserver, he noy 
was arftrmns to obtain high office under Louis XVIII It has 
been assailed persistently that Wellington had long been m 
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jet 46. It is said that those of Napoleons Generals -who had 
become Royalists tamed their backs upon the Bake at the 
Court of the Tull ones Observing this, Eng Lotus made 

some oxcubo for their rudeness, but the Buko replied lightly, 
H 9irc, Ha sant si aocoutumds & me tourner lo dos quHa 
n en ont pas encore perdu llmbitude I * * 

Triiimd There remains to be noticed another event in relation to 
Ihike of Wellington a conduct excited attention 
Kcj and some unfavourable comment far beyond the limits of 
Franco. When Louis XYTEL was restored In 1814, his 
return to the capital vros signalised by none of those punters, 
still lose vindictive, measures whiah usually follow the re~ 
assortion of legitimacy as In the cose of Ferdinand YU. i 
roetoration to the throne of Spam. The Revolution and the 
Empire had boon overcome after a long struggle, but thaw 
who had taken active parts m them were not treated as rebels, 
save that Napoleon himself had been placed, under restraint 
But the events of the Hundred Daya had been marked b 7 
acts of such flagrant treachery on the port of those m high 
military command that to condone them altogether jrauld 
have been to admit that every private soldier eccefiuted &r 
desertion or disobedience had been the victim of rnunJsn 
The capitulation of Paris, indeed, had provided that the lire*, 
liberty and property of the inhabitants should be respected 
by the allied Generals and them troops, but this by no meous 
could be held to preclude the established French Government 
from such disciplinary acts as might be determined o 11 * 
Nevertheless, when m November a list of persona proscribed 
was published by Pouch 6, /in attempt was made to prove th*t 
the clause in the capitulation referred to was of the nature 
a general amnesty and that the Duke of WeUmgtcn, os co* 
of the partita to the capitulation, was guilty qf a breach 
feth m permitting the proscription. . 

° Among the t persons so proscribed were Marshal Ney 

“ 8lr th*j «o *o maek icrt*taaed to tarn tiwir J*cil ^ ^ 

b*r* wt j* Tad th*t l*btt 1 
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Colonel Labedoyere, who had both betrayed, in a singularly Am* 1815 
disgraceful way, the trust of a command accepted from 
Louis XVIII Neither of these persons was found in Pans 
after the capitulation, and it was to persons so found that 
the capitulation exclusively referred Ney and Labedoyere^ 
both left Pans under feigned names before the Allies enteied 
it, but both were indiscreet enough to return. No doubt the 
Kang’s Government would have been glad to let them leave 
the country quietly, but they did not choose to do so ; their 
piesence was denounced by zealous officials in the provinces ; 
they were tned and condemned to death 

Ney and his wife made passionate appeals to the Duke 
of Wellington to interfere. He declined to do so. Why? 

Not, assuredly, because he bore resentment against the 
brave General whom he had encountered and defeated on 
so many fields Not because there was any tinge of cruelty 
in his character , his whole career is one long testimony to 
his natural clemency, but is also a testimony to justice Had 
Ney been unjustly condemned, Wellington undoubtedly would 

have exerted the influence he had so often used over the 

1 ■> 

actions of King Louis, and obtained a pardon He did inter- 
cede with the King on behalf of General le Comte de Lobau, 
because, he said, “ although a faithful servant of Buonaparte, 
and perhaps the most active and useful, he was never em- 
ployed by the King, and therefore did not betray him.” But 
Ney 1 s treachery had been of a peculiarly heinous kind At 
the very moment that he set out from Pans, proclaiming 
loudly that he would bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, 
he was in secret league with the puvader. Had Wellington 
interfered he would have felt that he was acting unworthily 
in obtaining for an officer of the highest rank that which he 
could not havg asked had the culpnt been a private soldier 
caught m the act of deserting to the enemy It. was the 
subject of his frequent complaint that, under the Bnfcisb 
military code as it then was, officers often escaped the 
punishment? due to’ their breaches of duty, while the non- 
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St 48. borwa— may be put drrvn In peace, and upon the renewal oj 
war it ii more mu j to recruit them, or even herw* for tbe 
artillery, than it ia to get together a good body of infantry For 
this reaaon I would recommend you not to lose your good infantry 
If you cun keep it , and to reform (t reduce) rather the hcnei 
of yonr cavalry and artillery to the ntmeet, and nD the expend?* 
part* of your establishment.* * 

Appointed It had bocomo customary ■whenever a difficulty of unumul 
magnitude arose in European politics to call in the aid of 
at ArbHra the Duke of Wellington, Under the Convention of Fans 
v u.rwt . a commission of diplomacy and finance was appointed, 
consisting of Sir Charles Stuart, Count de Goltx Baron de 
Vincent and General Potto di Borgo representing respectively 
Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and Husain, and charged with 
the settlement of claims sent in by nearly every Goveramens 
In Europe on behalf of every town and village, every province 
and pariah, whore French troops had made their presence felt 
during the revolutionary and Napoleomo wars. Against these 
hnd to be weighed counterclaims on behalf of the French 
Government, and m the complicated calculations vrhjph urooo, 
the Commissioners freely availed themselves of the Buko a 
adneo. Still they made but alow progress at tte end of 
nearly two years of deliberation it became obvious that tbe 
allied Sovereigns had under-estimated the extent of these 
claims, which, by midsummer of 1817 already amounted to 
fifty millions sterling, although the claims of Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal had not yet been lodged dtsiriy 
resources of France would prove unequal to meet the* 
demands, added to the cost of the indemnity and the expensa 
of the army of occupation. Thus matters were dnftag to * 
deadlock when, on 80th October 1817 the Emperor of 
Busina wrote under his own hsnd to the Duke «f Wellington 
as to one jvho, placed at the head of the military forces of 
toe European ihUianoe, hwrl contributed more than ones, by 
the wisdom and moderation, which distinguished him, to tbs 
* Drtpaltlm, xii OCS. 
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reconciliation of weighty interests,” * expressing Ins desno Ami. 1817 
that the Duke should defer to the wishes of tho allied 
Powers and of all interested paitics by placing himsolf at the 
head of the Commission, and mbitmting on tho claims with a 
view to arming at a speedy and practicable means of liquidat- 
ing them f He accepted this post — nnc 2 ’>osihon nouvcUc cn 
Uu)opc,t as ho justly termed it — and from this point his 
despatches become simply bewildering in their number and 
the intricacy of tho calculations sot forth nnd recoivcd fiom 
Ins conespondeuts No idea can ho formed of tho naturo 
of Ins labours, or of tho amount of personal consideration 
bestowed by him on details, excopt by an examination of tho 
letters m 1S17 and 1818 Not only did ho succeed in con- 
solidating the claims against France into one manogeublc sum, 
but he arranged that, although this uas a large reduction 
fiom the aggregate of claims, Franco should ho held to lrnvo 
liquidated them -when she made payment of that amount to 
the Allies, who should undertake settlement with tho 
creditors; and to enable tho French Government to mako 
this payment, Wellington negociated a loan for them with 
the leading financiers of Europe. 

“Since Paring left me, as I generally spend tho giontest part 
of every morning now with money-changers, Rothschild has boon 
with me , and ho says that he is certain that tho Fronch Govern- 
ment will experience no difficulty in realising within tho year, 
that is, twelve months, tho whole sum which they want ” § 

The pages of history may be searched m vain foi a parallel 
to the position of Wellington > Great conquerors, like attained 
Alexander or Napoleon, have wielded more extensive powers, ^ 
but the voluntary assignment 1 ’ of undisputed ascendency by 
crowned heads and diplomatists to the subject of an alien 
monarch is unique in the history of civilisation A$ the age 
of eight-and-forty Wellington was the most conspicuous 5 > 

L 

* Suppl Despatch xii 119 f Ibtd , 15G \ 

$ lb.d 1 212 § Ibid , 201 , 9th Feb , 1818 
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JEt. 48. figure — tlio moat exalted individual in the world. HJb good 
sword had won him equal tank with the greatest captains, 
his capacity for rule, his indelible rectitude, his superiority 
to all mtnguo and suspicion of self-seeking, his far-seeing 
fagocity — these drew upon him the choice of the Sovereigns 
to pin oc him m the moat critical post of administration ind 
diplomacy * 

Hk It is to be noted how scrupulous the Duke was not to turn 

the trust reposed in him to his pavato advantage, and tins in 

ot wJfl* small matter* as well as in great When the Government* 
of allied States oonferred on him high military rank carrying 
with it handsome emoluments in accepting the rank be 
invariably declined tho pay As Spanish Generalissimo ha 
had boon entitled to draw £8,000 a year , instead of winch be 
allowed the money to accumulate, and, at the dose of the 
war handed it over as a fund for the benefit of tho Spanish 
army In the same spirit he expressed quick displeasure on 
hearing that certain horses of the pontoon train had been 
employed to draw tho carriages of the Duchess of Woblngtoo 
end the Duchess of Richmond from Valendenne* to Ojupbroi, 
on their way to a review 

'A* one of thewo carriages Is mme,* he wrote to & George 
Wood commanding the artillery * and this example may be 
drawn into a precedent of uring for private oonvemeoee the 
bones belonging to the public, tbmn which nothing could be 
more Injurious to hi* Majesty 1 * service, I am anxloa* to take 
this opportunity of recalling your particular attention to hi* 
Majesty's order* and regulation* on the subject and I beg tb*t 

* In Lady Ballknny*« iatarestfan notes d enuremtiau vKh lb« 
b on# ot an otwmtkc describing tha ffiamiant proee* of s peotfac** 
fartaBect. * Tfcrfs I* a enriooa thing Out one fseli * 0 msttmt* i T 1 * 

ewaidwin* a subject, anddmlj * whcJe train ol reasoning conus b**®** 1 *^ 
s ftuh ot ll^ht i you am tt all (tnoriag hia baud at If scButUag appe«« 
tWm, hla oya Trfth to Wghteat txprewion), yet ft tafas yw P«**P* 
to put on papw *fi that hat occurred to yonr rnlad la an t^7 1*" 

c< tb# rabjeet, tho tearinga cd all Ht part* upon each other and afl cec ‘ 
wqococ**, ir» there before yo* (SaU&my MSS,}. 
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on nil future occasions . . . those sent in charge [of horses Ann 1818 
belonging to the public] may have orders in writing not to allow 
them to be employed for the convenience of any officers m his 
Majesty’s service, or of any of his Majesty’s subjects, without an 
order in writing signed by me ” * » 

It was not in the nature of things that one in such a His un- 
peculiarly influential position as the Puke of "Wellington 
should avoid incurring the hostility of parties and persons 
The Court party resented the counsels of clemency which ho 
urged m regard to the regicides , royalists, as well as Buona- 
partists and revolutionaries of every degree, chafed more and 
more because of the hateful presence of the army of occu- 
pation, of which he was the head, and because of the stipu- 
lated payments in exacting which he had been appomted the 
chief agent Lastly, there was a mass of officers on half-pay 
and disbanded soldiers on no pay, seething with discontent, 
a fertile soil for a rank crop of conspiracy Many of the 
persons obnoxious to the restored monarchy of Prance had 
been excluded from that country, and received passports 
requiring them to reside in Brussels, more or less under police 
"supervision These persons published a senes of libels n 
certain newspapers, for which, as they imputed base and mis 
chievous acts and motives to the Puke m his public as wel 
as m his pnvate character, it was necessary to prosecute am 
punish them It then became apparent that an extensiv 
revolutionary plot was m process of maturing at Brusseb 
that many of those engaged m it were on intimate terms wit; 
persons in the confidence of the Belgian Government, an- 
were receiving assistance and encouragement from at leas 
one British nobleman One of *the leaders of the conspirac; 
was Comte Yictor de Cruquenbourg, whose brother was aide 
de-camp to the Pnnce of Orange, and the Prince him sel 
was known to be indisposed to interfere with the utmos 
freedom »of political opinion and its expression His kb ere 

i * 

* * Suppl Despatches, xii 92 __ 

» VOL n T 
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En* 48. flgnre — the most exalted individual in the world. Els good 
' sword hud won him equal rank with the greatest captainj 
his capacity for rulo, his inflexible rectitude, his superiority 
to oil intrigue and suspicion of uelf-sooking, his far-eeemg 
fagaaty — these drew upon him the choice of the Sovereigns 
to place him m tho moat critical post of administration and 
diplomacy * 

nb It is to be noted how scrupulous the Duke was not to turn 

the trust reposed in him to his privaio advantage, and this m 
of «iiWi small matters as well os in greet, When the Govermnentfl 
* of allied States conferred on him high military rank carrying 
with it handsome emoluments in accepting the rank ho 
invariably deolined the pay As Spanish Generalissimo ha 
had boon entitled to draw £8 000 a year , instead of which he 
allowed the money to accumulate, and, at the dose of the 
war handed it over as a fund for the benefit of the Spanish 
army In the same s piri t he expressed quiok displeasure ou 
hearing that certain horses of tho pontoon train had bo® 1 
employed to draw tho carnages of the Duchess of Wellington 
and the Duohees of Richmond from Valenciennes to Cpmbraf, 
on their way to a review 

"As one of these carriages is min e," he wrote to & Georg* 
Wood oommanding the artillery "and this example may be 
drawn Into a preoedent of using for private convenience tie 
horns belonging to the pnbHc, than which nothing <**dd be 
mare Injurious to his Majesty’s service, I am anxious to take 
this opportunity of recalling your particular attention to W* 
Majesty’s orders and regulstacms on the subject , and I beg ths* 

• In I*dy BsIUlrarj*! hrfcwwtinj note* of eoDTsmtksn rith tis 
b cm of m ot*armUcc dcsatbtng the Eamteant proeesi c4 » 
intellect, “ Thefe b a ettriem thing that one feeb •owtiaisil ** ** 
wmidertog a aobjoct, aaddenly a whole train ol reaaenta# eaaa» b* ^*^ *^ 
a flajfc a l U^ht j joq tea it til (motto* hb hand ta H MMlhtof 
(him, hb eye -with ib brightest axp rea ^ c n ), yet it take* JWJ j 

to pit cn paper afi that has occurred to yonr mind in an la*tant. * 

ot the Hhject, fb* hoering* of all lb part* upon each other and 

■cqwcoca, are there before yon (fibJbfcvrj ifS&). 
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on all future occasions . . . tho-p sent in charge [<t hw V* iMh 
belonging to tbo public] may lnvo onlerr in anting not b> 
them to bo employed for the eomemence of nnv oOin r* in hi- 
Majesty’s service, or of any of his Majesty *> subject**, without an 
order m writing signed by me * * 
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S.r 48. proohvities wore destined to sustain a severe shock by in 
event which took place early in 1818 
Already on 25th Juno, 1816 an attempt had been made to 
destroy the Duke s houso in the line des Champa Elys&a, on 
*• the occasion of his giving a ball to the French princes. Smoke 
was perceived issuing from the collar shortly after midnight, 
on search being made a quantity of combustibles and ex 
plosives, including a barrel of oil and bottles filled with gun- 
powder were found to have been laid there and a match 
applied. It was a narrow escapo, because the explosion of 
the powder would have interfered with any attempt to 
extinguish the flames hod the discovery been delayed bat a 
few minute*. The affair however was hushed up the Duka 
had previously arranged to start for England next day m 
order to take a course of Cheltenham waters, and no attempt 
was made to bring to justice the miscreant*, who were gene- 
rally supposed to be Buonnpartiat malcontents. 

AiitmpUd The second attempt on Ins life was more nearly sucoossfol, 
fj^f^and was distinguished by oertarn very disquieting circum 
i>uk«. stances Lieut. General Sir George Murray sersjng once 

more under his old chief reoeived a letter written in BbasK-h— ^ 
on 80th January 1818 by Lord Kinnnird, a gentleman who 
had made himself conspicuous by his avowed sympathy with 
the revolutionary oonspnrators and by liberal contnbufcions to 
their money chest He told Murray that a French refugee, 
under sentence of death, had dashed him to obtain tbfl 
interest of the Duke of 'Wellington to procure for bhn liberty 
to return to Paris but that he (Kinnaird) had declined 'both 
bocanse I believed the Duke did not interfere, and beoan^ 
there seemed to be no pretence whatever for asking suen 
interference The fellow Chen asked if Kinnarrd weak* 
intercede for him with M do Cases, if he revealed * pk* 
which was about to be put in effect against the Duke ■ bra- 
' u All the man wanted was a safe conduct to carry him t0 
> Pan* whan he would undertake to pojnt out to tbo 
( Within twenty four hours the hired assa s si n who hod 
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waiting his opportunity for more than four months.* The Aim. 1818 
Puke, when Murray laid the matter before him, made 
very light of it , there never was a less likely subject for 
mtimidation than he Murray was dnected to reply that, 
unless Loid Kinnaird knew to the contrary, his acquaintance • 
was probably “ a mere humbug, and will obtain nothing by 
the line he has taken ” f He expressed, in addition, the wish, 
not unnatural in the cncumstances, that Lord Kinnaird 
should communicate the name of his informant 
Lord K innarr d’s letter was received on the morning of 8th 
February , Murray’s reply was written in the afternoon Two 
days later, on the 10th, the Puke dined With Sir Charles 
Stuart, at whose house, among others, he met Marshal Grouchy 
and Madame Pe Stael The Puchess of Wellington was not 
residing in Paris at this time His own hotel has long 
smce been improved off the plan of Pans it stood m the 
Eue des Champs Elys6es, and was entered by a porte cochb'e 
at an awkward angle to the street, and so nanow that the 
two sentnes were obliged to fall back each time a carnage 
passed* ip, the sentry boxes bemg outside the gate The 
^_JDi*ke*returned from dinner soon after midnight, and just as 
the carnage turned into the entry, a fellow stepped forward 
and fired a pistol in at the window 
The coachman instantly whipped up his horses and dashed 
into the courtyard The Puke, who had been leaning back 
m his carnage, heard the report, but did not see the flash. 
Thinking his coachman had knocked down one of the sentnes, 
whose musket had gone off, on alighting he asked him what 
on earth he meant by dnvrng m at tuck a pace, and told hrm 
he had knocked down a sentry. “ I saw a man fire at your 
Grace,” replied the coachman # 


[ 


Two of the Poke’s servants coming along the street heard the 
report, saw the flash, and the assassin nmmng away , one of them > 
proposed to stop him “ Ho, no,” said the other* “ it’s only a * 
row between some damned Frenchies, best keep out of it ” $ 

* 5fiiiin7 T}ptrmfr}ipj). tii 974. x tl.j n nn . _ 

i 08 A™ 
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JEt. 18. The French Government were, or affected to be, incredulous 
of the gennino character of the attempt, but warnings hid 
arrived from other sources than Lord Kirmarrd, which left no 
doubt whatever of the enstenoo of an extensive conspiracy 
agamst, tho Buko a life He had, besides, received nmnerwifl 
anonymous letters, to which ho had paid not the slightest 
attention * but, the attempt having been made, he insisted 
on due diligence being shown in order to discover the culprits. 
He sent Lord Kmnaird s letter to be laid before the King of 
the Netherlands that nobleman having explained that hi* 
senso of honour would not permit him to reveal the name of 
his informant. Tho worst part of the affair was that the 
Prmoe of Orange — the Duke a brother in-nnna at Waterloo— 
was implicated in the conspiracy by the extent he vras known 
to have encouraged and sheltered the French refugees, hi 
reply to the Prince s letter of hot disclaimer (which, conoutiy 
enough, was not written till two months after the outrage), 
the Duke replied calmly— 

1 X aaaure your Royal Hlghne** that the idea never D<sr 
never oould have entered my mSnd that you had any l oc'*kdfL 
of the plot, which I believe nobody now doubt* ww fonwd hj 
y ) the F re nch refugee* In the Netherlands, to aaaa*bi*t® i» 
Thaee who know me beat will do me the j turtle* to say *h**i 
whenever the Idea wu iraggettod in my preaence, I 
answered that I would a* soon suspect my own aon as I 
your Royal TTlghruw , but I will not oonoeol from your B°7“ 
Hlghneaa that thia oocnrrenoe haa brought your nam® 
discuaakm In a way very disagreeable to your Mends/ f 
• 

Lord Kmnaird a connection with the conspirators led him 
into a good deal of trouble. * As he persisted in refusi 13 # 
give np the name of his informant, orders were issued by 
Belgian, Government for his arrest. Leaving Brussels 
he took hia informant with him to Fans, choosing to ccrwfro 
a passage in ft letter from the Duke to Lord Okuu^v 
•Awloj-,70. t 
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British Muustci in Brussels, as an efficient safe conduct foi Ann 1818 
Ins companion * On arming m Pans, both weio ancsted, 
but Lord Kinnaud was leleased at the lequest of the Duke, 
who took lnm mto Ins own house, otherwise, as he wiolo to 
Lord Bathurst, " he would piobably havo been lodged m the -> 
Conciergene, which I certamly should not have liked ” f His 
loidslnp made but a shabby letuin for the Duke's piolectiom 
He left Pans on 15th April, telling his host he was going to 
Brussels. X This was meiely a blind to deceive the polico, 
because it was found that he had gone two stages along the 
road to Amiens He left a stmg bchmd lnm On tho day Lord 
of his departuie he addiessed a letter, and an exceedingly 
long memorandum, to the Piench Chamber of Peers, accusing Date or 
- the Government and, by implication, the Duke of Wellington bnd fai,h ‘ 
of bleach of faith m the anest of the informer Mai mot. 
Wellington simply characterised this malicious document, 
drawn up by one enjoy mg his hospitality and piotection at 
the moment, as “certainly a very impudent pioduction, but 
I think I ought not to give it any answer ” § 

The>jqdicial inquiry was piolonged for many months both 
WvP-ofis and Brussels It was ascei tamed beyond all moial 
doubt that, the man who fired the shot was one Cantillon, an 
ex-sergeant of dragoons, and that he acted in the pay and 
imder the direction of a large numbei of persons, chiefly old 
officers en dcmi-solde of Hap ole on’s armies, but although many 
of them and Cantillon himself were kept m custody for a long 
time, no one was punished Cantillon was co mmi tted for 
trial, but was acquitted by the Prench jury, which was not 

* “ It may bo proper to mention to you t&at tho French Government aro 
disposed to go any length m the way of negociation with the person mentioned 
by Lord Kinnaird, or others, to discover ’the plot, and to co-operate with tho 
Government of the King of the Netherlands on the subject” ( Suppl De- 
spatches, xn 328) 

t -Suppl Despatches, xn 382 » 

t Ibid, 479 , » 

§ Ibid , 335 Lord Kmnaird acted very indiscreetly, and incurred suspicion 
of much from which the Duke freely acquitted him. But when he returned to 
England Lady Holland dubbed him “ Oliver ” Kinnaud 
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Srt 48 . surprising, considering the amount of popular sympathy he 
had secured. Among the swarm of squibs— straws which 
show the direction of tho wind — the following doggerel affords 
a fair samplo of tho quality and spirit — 

u Hil njojitr eft na de£«i} 

H le toiijqnn— 4t Tokd comme, 

I/fanbetfl* rhs trop bant, 

D lSirtU pri* ptmr v* proud knM J m * 


In the mind of otto man, at least there can have been no 
doubt of Cantfflan. s guilt for Napoleon added a codicil to ho 
will at St. Helena, devising 10 000 franca to him in acknow 
lodgment of the aervioe he had attempted to render his 
country by the murder of "Wellington I 

rt OantiUcm," ran this precious document, “ had as ranch 
right to assassinate that ohgarchist, as Wellington had *® 
send me to ponsh on the rook of St Helena," a p«iaM 
which, as Sir Walter Scott pointed out betrays a reasoning 
either infirm or insincere. 14 If both were wrong, why regard 
the ruffian with a legacy 1 but if both were right, why com 
plain of the British Government for detaining 
Helena 1 ” 


TH Lord Bathurst communicated to the Hoke the ansnimoe* 

instruction of the British Oabmet that he should aTOid farthsr 
®J 1 Jg® n nskB by withdrawing from Bans to his headquarter! 

■ or»n PnW. Oambrer, | and, in a separate letter conveyed the 
Regent's commands to the same effect. 


‘Hii Royal Hlghpag deeply impreaaed with the cocnati^ 
that the preservation of ©tide ai an oh Inestimable fmpartao»^ 
paramount to all other ooniHeraticms, has oatoIDlin ^ 
inform youi; Grace that it Lk his pleasure that yoo 


* “ Alniing badly W a Uuadar j 

Tho Idiot mioad, md cheated frt* j 
Hfl ■Vmwl too high — and little woJer I 
H* tioafitt hk mea *m eametMiyt fTtaLT 
T S*pfi DmpattiM, xU. 82fi. 
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without delay, quit Pans and proceed to tlio hoadquartois at Ann 1818. 
Cambrai.” * 


Hence arose tlie solitary instance on lecoid of disobedience Tho 

, „ , ,, . „ , Duke’s one 

to the orders of his supenois on the pait or this great net of dis- 

chsciplnranan. "* 0, ' >ccllcncc ' 


« I only regret,” ran his reply to Bathuist, “ that tho Cabmot 
did not, as they usually have done, consult my opinion before 
they decided on a case m which I am pnncipally and personally 
concernod, and on a line of action depending on particular cir- 
cumstances existing here at tho moment, of which I must bo 
a better judge than anybody else. It is very hard to place mo 
in the situation of being obhged to disobey, or even to delay 
to obey, tho positivo order of the Prince Regent, but I must 
do the latter at all ovents, as I conceive tho public interests 
require it.” \ 


Ho doubt the Duke was doing valuable public service m 
Pans by bringing about the liquidation of international claims 
and hastening to a close the foieign occupation of Prance, but 
one can. read between these lines the repugnance of a pioud 
SpSif to the famtest suspicion of bemg intimidated, and this 
is still more apparent m other passages of this lettei 


“ It must not be supposed that the allied Ministers hero are 
very cordially united, either in their objects or councils, because 
they don’t break out The truth is that I keep them together , 
but if I were to withdraw from Pans altogether, and particularly 
if I were to do so in a manner which should shake the public 
respect for me, you would no longe^ see that union of councils 
and objects which has prevailed here since the peace In short, 
I have no hesitation in stating it as my opinion that, after 
assassination, the greatest public and private calamity which 
could happen '^vould be to obey the order of the Prince Regent. 
Indeed, I don’t know that I should not prefer that the assassin 
should have succeeded, as at least I should have cbed respected.” * 


* Sujpyl ^Despatches, xu 326 




t IbA , 333 


X Ibid , 335. 
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Sa 4a, surprising, considering the amount of popular sympathy ha 
had secured. Among tho swarm of squibs — straws winch 
show the direction of tho wind — the following doggerel affords 
a fair sample of the quality and spirit — 


“ Mil tjuUr art nn delsntj 

II le nxiaqtu — fti rcid comma, 
I/tmhwfle i)m trop tuort, 

H 1 anil prti po*r vn grrad kowmt t " * 


In the mmd of ono man, at least there can have been no 
doubt of CantiUon s guilt, for Napoleon added a codicil to to 
will at St Helena, devising 10 000 francs to him in actnoir 
lodgment of the servioe he had attempted to reader to 


country by the murder of "Wellington I 
“ Cantillon,” ran this precious document, ' had as much 
right to assassinate that oligarchial, as Wellington had to 
send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena," a psisil* 1 
which, as Sir Walter Scott pointed out, betrays a masoning 
either infirm or insincere. u If both wore wrong, why reward 
the ruffian with a legacy 1 but if both were right* why com- 
plain of the British Government for detaining htm. 
Helena t” 

Tj A Lord Bathurst communicated to the Duke the Dnanimoa* 
instruction of the British Cabinet that he should avoid fartfaff 
STdbS 0 ns l CB by withdrawing from Bans to his headquarter* at 
v traa Pch. Oambraj, f and, in a separate letter conveyed the Pnnc* 
v_ Regent s commands to the same effect. 


“ His Royal Hjghneaa deeply impressed with the ccnrict*^ 
that the preeerration cl «*hfe of inch ineatimable Importaa^®^ 
paramount to all other ooruiderationa, has oocamandod me 
inform you^ Grace that h 1& hia pleasure that jva 


* u Aiming httDy 1 * a hhmdfT j 

Tho Idiot mlaeed, tad cheated Ittt I 
He »Vm>A too high— -*iWl little ’wnodn l 
H* them^ht hi* man xu *Q*nethlnt gnat." 1 
t 8*Pt 4 DmpaUlm, xil 815 ‘ 
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without delay, quit Paris and proceed to the headquarters at Ann 1818.* 
Cainbrai.” * 


Hence arose the solitary instance on lecord of disobedience , 

to the orders of his superiors on the part of this great act of dis- 

, , ~ obedience, 

disciplinarian 


“ I only regret,” ran his reply to Bathurst, “ that the Cabinet 
did not, as they usually have done, consult my opinion before 
they decided on a case in which I am principally and personally 
concerned, and on a line of action depending on particular cir- 
cumstances existing here at the moment, of which I must be 
a better judge than anybody else. It is very hard to place me 
in the situation of being obliged to disobey, or even to delay 
to obey, the positive order of the Pnnce Regent, but I must 
do the latter at all events, as I conceive the public interests 
require it ” f 


No doubt the Duke was doing valuable public service m 
Pans by bringing about the liquidation of international claims 
and hastening to a close the foreign occupation of Prance, but 
one can read between these hues the repugnance of a proud 
SpHit to the faintest suspicion of being intimidated, and this 
is still more apparent in other passages of this letter 


“ It must not be supposed that the allied Ministers here are 
very cordially united, either in> their objects or councils, because 
they don’t break out The truth is that I keep them together , 
but if I were to withdraw from Pans altogether, and particulaily 
if I were to do so in a manner which should shake the public 
respect for me, you would no longei^ see that union of councils 
and objects which has prevailed here since the peace In short, 
I have no hesitation in stating it as my opinion that, after 
assassmation, the greatest public and private calamity which 
could happen ^vould be to obey the order of the Pnnce Regent, 
Indeed, I don’t know that I should not prefer that the assassin 
should have succeeded, as at least I should have d*ed respected,” % 


* SujpyJ > Dcspatclie$, xu 326 





t Ibid , 333 


% Ibid , 335. 
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‘ jet 48. Thus calmly defiant, ‘Wellington remained at his post in 
Tans till tho end of April. By that time he had succeeded 
in persuading the Powers to accept a sum of 240 000000 
francs (£9 600 000) os settlement in fall of all olfumi instead 
of the grees amount of 800 000 000 outside the expenses of 
tho army of occupation. He had also carried towards com- 
pletion tho negotiation of loans to the French Government by 
the English houses of Hope and Co and Bering Brother*. 
In connection with the last matter he 'went to London early 
in May and by the middle of that month was back at Cam- 
brni. In September following the representatives of the 
Powers met in conference at Ait la-GhapeUe to take into 
consideration the propriety of withdrawing the army of occti 
potion. Tho Duke had previously resisted proposals which 
had been urged, not only by the French Government, but by 
the Emperor of Russia,* far the anticipation of the term of 
three years, which had been fixed under the Convention of 
Pans as the minimum, although he had consented to a nriufr- 
tion of the force in 1817 by 80 000 mem Negocaatums 
ceeded so smoothly that, on 6th October the Duke waf «bk 
to write to Lord Bathurst asking far ships to be setiw stows., 
to Calais Antwerp and Ostend for the embarkation of tbe 
British contingent. On the 80th he usued from Cembrti 
>r^i» his Ordre du jour bidding farewell to the troops of differ®! 

nationalities, and thanking t.hmu for their excellent bebariocr 
while under his command, f Of his own part m conducting 
the occupation, ®Q hamrdous m its nature, to a pacific chae, 
ample recognition waa expressed by the pen of Lord Bathurst, 
which lent itself cm. this o^pasion to terms more characteristic 
of French or Spanish documents than the frigid officish*® 
of English despatches. “Amidst the signal achievements 

* tUpetitVxi in U*U*7 ii pnrrattal. Th« r«»i *etioc ^ 

Empcrtc erf Tt— 1» br inritinj th* Pcmtn erf Europe to ecnf« °°. t 
mdrentl SMtnnuocni i« ringnUrlr tkin to that of Aleaandtf L, *t***Pjyy* 
id a Holy ATft«nf» fctcbiled tho »ettlcn»t of sH ‘**f J * tt * 

periodical confwratJ* of croirn*d beads- L 

t S*Pjd~ D—pakkM, xlL 7W. c 
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which mil carry your name and the glory of the British Ann 1818 
Empire down to the latest posterity, it mil not form the 
least part of your Grace’s renown that you have exercised 
and concluded a command unexampled in its character with 
the concurrent voice of approbation from all whom it could, 
concern ” * 


Appendix F 


Influence of Wellington on the Chui actor of the Bi itish 

Aimy 


The close of the Duke’s long warfare seems a fitting 
opportunity to appraise the permanent effect of his command 
upon the British land forces. 

First as to the officers, his early complaints of their Duties of 
inefficiency, their mattention to orders, and their neglect 0 f officers 
regimental duties, contrast m a marked degree with what we 
are accustomed to read at the present day m despatches , hut 
it w§s inevitable, having regard to the absence of all previous 
training and the system of appointment and promotion They 
were gallant to a fault — suns peur , mats suns uvis ; examples 
of misconduct in action were as rare among officers as among 
their men • practically they formed a quantite neghgeablc It 
was Wellington’s part to instil mto regimental officers that 
sense of duty which appears now inseparable from the pro- 
fession , to awaken in them pnde m knowledge of tactics and 
acquaintance with interior economy which, in the early years 
of the century, were considered creditable only m sergeants. 

In short, he established, or at* least revived, the tradition of 
proficiency as inseparable from the dignity of a commission 
There were exceptions, of course, to the general level of 

incompetency which he found prevailing m the Service v 

young officers like the three Napiers of the Big ht Division, 


1 


* *Suppl Despatches, xu 852 


3 
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Promo- 

tion, 


PI etcher Jones, and Chapman of the Engineers, Hammy and 
Rosa of the Artillery , senior officers too, like Hope, Graham, 
Beresford, Hill and George Murray, gifted staff officers 
like Waters, Pitxroy Somerset, and Alexander Gordon, -whose 
hearts -were in them profession, -who looked upon it as some- 
thing more than a mere mill of brutal discipline for taming 
yokels into marching machines -who cordially -welcomed the 
Duke of York’s reforms and ardently longed for more. Sir 
J obn Moore had already shown what the Bntzah infantry might 
become fashioning tho 43rd, 62nd, and 95th Regiments at 
Shomoliffo into an ideal brigade hereafter to develop into the 
world famed light Division. But the average regiment «i 
no better than could be expected from a system which 
tolerated ignorance and indolence in the officers, while it 
exacted slavish obedience from the men. 

■Wellington accepted, and even approved, the rooognwd 
effect of family influence upon promotion, which, m these 
plainer-spoken days we should stigmatise as jobbery bat hs 
claimed vehemently that military character and service should 
count for something also For instance, there was a certain 
Captain Lloyd of the 4Srd whose promotion he fwqwaity 
urged on the Horse Guards, speaking "both ns a general 
offioer and on the pert of the Lord lieutenant of Ireland , 
but his recommendation, was persistently neglected. 

It would be desirable, certainly ° he wrote to the AGUtajy 
Secretary ‘ that the only claim to promotion *110014 be 
merit , but this it a degree of perfection to whloh the dbpool 
military patronage haa never been, and cannot be, I belief 
brought in any military &tabli*hment, He OctnmRntkr 
chief mint have friend*, officer* on the staff attached to hk&» 
etc., who will pro* him to promote their friend* »ud relatkn* 
all doubtle** very meritorious and no man w?l at all tm** 
red*t thijae applications, but if there Is to be any in/lcence 
^ho dupoaal military patronage. In aid of military mertb^ 
there be any In our army *o legitimate a* that of family 
fortune, «nd infl uence in thn oountry I acknowledge 
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that I have been astonished at seeing Lloyd, v. ith ci cry claim 
that an officoi can have to promotion, still a captain , and others, 
connected with the officers of the staff, promoted as soon as their 
time of service had expired. . . I, who command the largost 
British army that has been employed against the enemy for 
many years, and who have upon my hands certainly the most 
extensive and difficult concern that was o\ or imposed on any 
British officer, haie not tho pover of making o\cn a cor- 
poral Ml. . . Even admitted that tho system of promotion 
by seniority, exploded m other armies, is tho best for that of 
Great Britain, it would still be an advantage that thoso who 
become entitled to it should receive it immediately, and from 
tho hand of tho person who is obliged to expose thorn to danger, 
to enforce discipline, and to call for their exertions ” * 

The allusion to the disuse of promotion by seniority in 
other armies is not quite clear, seeing that in 1839 the Duke 
wrote to Lord Hill — 

* 

“Seniority regulates tho service of all armies This rule is 
the safeguard of authority against the mfluenco and powor of 
pretensions however founded Tho enforcement of it is essential 
to the meritorious officer on service. , I must say that of 
all the difficulties with which I had to contend in the Peninsula, 
the greatest was the advanced rank in the Portuguese service 
given to our officers, and the relations of command in which thoy 
consequently stood towards the officers of the British army.” f 

It is very remarkable, considering how frequently and Military 
bitterly the Duke complained of the average ignorance 0 f cliucatl0D - 
officers of the army, that he sc£ no store by professional 
education He held the opinion, smee so clearly expounded 
by Guyau,f that the object o 2 education is not^ to fill a head 
but to form jt, conscious, no doubt, that his own professional 

* Despatches, yi 305 » 

t Apsley House MSS o 

t “ Outside the sum total of the narrow and positive science indispensable in 
practical life ,> all restricted. scientific instruction is sterile ” 
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eminence had been attained, not by means of the instruction 
he received at school, but by knowledge acquired subsequently 
by the exercise of a strong -will Probably he would hare 
given assent to Ifr Hoskins doctrine that "the first use of 
education is to enable ns to consult with the wisest and the 
greatest men on all points of difficulty,” but in effect ho 
expressed himself more simply that the best education for 
the military and all other professions was the common edu- 
cation of the country M * 

A volume might be filled with wise msTTmn gathered from 
the Duke s letters of advice, remonstrance, or censure addressed 
to officers under his command Let a single instance suffice, 
remembering that, although the Duke never was what could 
bo termed a popular commanding officer men of all ranks 
bad such perfect confidence in his experience and judgment 
that every word he wrote or spoke was laid to heart and 
quoted from lip to lip "Whan Marshal Bereaford complained 
to him more bitterly than usual about an officer under his 
command who was m the habit of sending home fehw Jud 
injurious reports, Wellington replied, “There is only 006 
line to be adopted in opposition to all trick, that is,*Tho 
steady straight line of duty tempered by forbearance, lenity 
and good nature.” t 

Sometimes, m his later years, the Dukes injunctions to 
his officers were too paternal not to provoke a smile. 21* 
counterblast in 1846 though not so prolix, bat equally 
ineffective as that of James VI., became almost equally 
famous, and for a while tobacco-stoppers, carved in hn> 
noss, became very popular.*, 

“GO No. 577 —I be Oocmi»adertoOhW has b«n 
that tho pmciioft of smoking, by the u*5 of pip«*t 
cheroot*, has become prevalent among tho Officer* cf the 
■which 1* not only in it»elf a species of intoxication occfl*^ 100 ^ 
the fame* of tdbaoco but, undoubtedly oooa*3on* driniipS 


Saiubmr Ji®, i®8. 
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tippling by those who acquire the habit ; and ho intrcats tho 
Officers commanding Regiments to pievont smoking m tho Mess 
Rooms of their seveial Regiments, and in tho adjoining apart- 
ments, and to discouiage tho practice among the Officors of J unior 
Rank in their Regiments ” , 

The wits of Punch made merry over this, declaring that 
the officers were in. dismay, “ dreading the possibility of being 
thrown upon their conversational resources, which must have 
a most dreary effect ” 

In one respect the Duke’s influence upon tho habits of 
officers is open to criticism. When he rose to high command 
in the army the usual dress of an officer, even when not on 
duty, was his uniform, <is it remains now in Continental 
armies. The Duke’s example, arising out of his personal 
dislike of display, first set the fashion of “ mufti,” or plain 
clothes Dor instance, in 1814, when Louis XVIII. attended 
the Odeon theatre with the Royal Prrnces and a brilliant 
suite, the Duke occupied the box opposite the royal one, and 
was the only officer in the building not in unif orm. 

The Duke attached almost higher importance to the non- 
commissioned officers than to any other rank m the service 
Time, and the change which it has wrought m the professional 
zeal of regimental officers and m the habits of non-com- 
missioned officers, have removed some of the grounds for the 
Duke’s reliance on the inferior ranks , but his opinion is still 
worth quotmg, were it only as a warning against relapse mto 
the old mdolent system 

“The Guards are superior to tb? Line, not as being picked 
men like the French — for Napoleon gave peculiar privileges to 
his guardsmen and governed the army with them-o— but from the 
goodness of the non-commissioned officers They do, in fact, all 
that the commissioned officers of the Line are expected to do — 
and don’t do This must be so as long as the ^present system 
lasts — hnd I am all for it — of having gentlemen for officers , you 
cannot rpqhire them to do many things that should be done 


Non-com- 

missioned 

officers 
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Tbcy must not speak to the men, for Instance— we iboold 
reprimand thorn if they did , our system In that rospoct fa so 
•rory different from the French- Now all that work fa does by 
the non-oom mlulon cd officer* of tbo Guard*. It fa true that 
they regularly got drunk onto a day — by right in the evening— 
and go to bod *oon after, but then they always take care to do 
first whatever they were bid- "When I had given an officer fa 
the Guards on order, I felt lure of Its bring executed; bat 
with an officer In the lino, it was, I will venture to *ay, a buruhtd 
to emo against IU bring done at oil” • 

Ono day tho Duko had boon quoting the saying of a certain 
sergeant, and added, “ I have served with all nations, *nd 1 
am convinced that there would bo nothing so intelligent, 10 
vnluablo, aa English soldiers of that rank, if you could g<± 
them »ober vhuh is impossible, * t 

Ho was always vary anxious to maintain the dignity of the 
non-commissioned ranks and to preserve the duo proportion 
In their pay to that of the rank and file. Thus in 1912 he 
wrote earnestly on the subject to Lord Liverpool. 

‘ Tho foundation of every system of discipline which hsTLr 

Btaakajm, 17 Hi* Dak* would har* iltcnd hb opinion bad%* ^ 
Me th* great change ha the habit* and attainment! of liao offi o ws , bftxj" 
about by tha general deration of the spirit of the wrrico which w* <* **i ** 
larX* to th* Inflame* of the lat* Prino* Coraorl Th* fofluvbj 

isftanc*, described to me by aa officer of the regimmt who tm jrt*^h *** 
plae* *am* time tn th* 'fcrttee, aod Hl**tr*t<* the kind d thin* wh fch *** 
not at *D nac omm oo. The regiment, a fine ®e which tort at Wefarioo 

killed *ad wounded cart of twenty -«ix officer*, wa* paraded for tnsprede® fa 

Pbanii Park. After tiding dcan^th* ranki, th* Impeding officer dhtriod ta* 
OcJoosl to j*t tho haiijlioc through *oca* ma ixem Toa, begtotd** with ache^t* 
of front Th* Adjutant began gfrfa* neeeeeary werdi of etmmand, *P* 
which tho QenmL, mmaonabty exacting, daired that th* Ooloc*! 

th* morement hhn**lf. Now Colonel knew only ere mmcfft, 

how to term eqoar* from lino or ivJ q irm Instead, thwaforo, of changes »_ 
he jacsnptty Wight th* batiaHoc Into epare and gar* th* ecnnn*=d fa* 
nrtng, which ^ ocarina Ing till all the nrcmranitJco wu expended, eft 
dlenced the remotutrxnce* of th* Inspecting officer 

t Balitijxrj KS&, 1837 
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its object the prevention of crimes must bo the non-commissioned 
officers of tho army. But I am sorry to say, that notwithstanding 
the encouragement I have given to this class, thoy aro still ns littlo 
to be depended on as tho private soldicis themselves, and thoy 
are just as ready to commit n regularities and outrage. I attribute 
this circumstance very much to tho lowness of their pay m com- 
pnnson with that of the soldiers. "Within my recollection tho 
pay of the soldiers of the army has been increased from sixpence 
to one shilling per diem , while that of tho corporals, which was 
eightpence, has in the same period been raised only to one shilling 
and twopence , and that of the sergeants, which was one shilling, 
has been raised only to one shilling and sixpence . . . Your 
Lordship will observe that tho old proportions have not been 
preserved, and the non-commissioned officers of the army not 
only feel no inclination to preserve a distinction between them 
and the private soldiers, but they feel no desire to incur tho 
responsibility, and take the trouble, and submit to the privations 
of their situation for so trifling a difference in their pay . . Tho 
remedy for this evil is to increase the pay of the corporals and 
sergeants, so as at least to restore the old proportions.” * 

' j 

u 

These representations prevailed m the end, though not until 
after much resistance on the part of the Treasury had been 
overcome. It was feared that demands might follow for an 
increase m the pay of ensigns and lieutenants. 

Turning now to the rank and file, Wellington’s despatches 
and general orders hear testimony that the difficulty he found 
in enforcing discipline was second only to that which he 
encountered in getting officers to learn and attend to their 
duties He succeeded m overcoming both difficulties, but the 
way was hard, and he did not endear himself to soldiers m the 
process Vauvenargues, nearly a hundred years before, had 
cried m the wilderness, “If you would raise the character 
of men, you must raise them to consciousness of tjieir own 
prudence and strength , ” hut the lesson had no£ been laid to 
heart J Militarv nunishment ran upon a scale of mediaeval, 

* Despatches, ix 228 
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Tboy must not speak to tho men, for instance — w« should 
reprimand them if they did , our system in that raped u to 
Tory different from tho French- Now all that work is done by 
tho non-commissioned officer* of tho Guards. It is true that 
they regularly get drunk onco a day — by eight in the emnlng— 
and go to bed soon after, but then they always take care to do 
first whatever they were bid- When I had given an officer in 
the Guards an order I felt sure of its being executed, W 
with on officer in tho lino, it was, I will venture to say, a hundred 
to one against its being done at a!L° • 

One day the Duke hod been quoting tho saying of a certain 
sorgoont, and added, u I hnvo served with all na tarns, tad I 
am convinced that there would bo nothing so intelligent, » 
valuable, as English soldiers of that rank, if you could grt 
them sober vhxcE is impossible ” t 
Ho was always very anxious to maintain the dignity of tbs 
non-commissioned ranks and to preserve the duo proportion 
in their pay to that of the rant and file. Thus in 1812 be 
wrote earnestly on the subject to Lard Liverpool. 

" The foundation of every system of discipline which buT* 

Sajdkoj*, 17 The Duke would hire eltend hh opini* h»d% Jwtj* 
tee the groat change tn the hebite and attainment* of Coe officer*, i r *3" 
about by the general eieratlca of the tpirii of the eerrfce which 
large mearnre, to the ioJsenee of flie late Prince Ganwi. 
hatenc*, dceerfbed to me by in of the regiment who w ee ptwert, t 0 * 
piece eame tine In the forties end Uhnirztee the kind of thing 
not ei til ttcomrooeL The r e gim ent, * fine c*jc, which ket at Watcrix 
tilled end wtrunded out of twenty -*ix officer*, wu paraded ftr ftupasiiw 1* 
Pho en i x Park. After riding dowr^the ranks, the impectUg officer directed 
Colonel to put tho hetttlloo through eotne mcwuuTree, heghmlnf v*** 1 1 
of front. The Adjutant began gtring $o neoessery wtid* of o® 3 ®***’ 
which the General, unreasonably exacting, deefrod that the CWooel 

the nwromeet hfmeelf. Now Cohmal knew only <*» lwrea^i 8 * ^ 

how to term rqurre tram lino or mJnrrm TarfmA t therefore of 

he promptly ‘trosight the beitalioc into equere, aad grro the tj» 

irtng which, cow'Sbruing tfQ all tlw ammunition «u expwlfd, 

*fl®ced the temocatrance* cf the impectlnjr officer 


t BvHtimrj VB£L, 1837 
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its object the prevention of crimes must be the non-commissioned 
officers of the army. But I am sorry to say , that notwithstanding 
the encouragement I have given to this class, they are still as little 
to be depended on as the private soldiers themselves ; and they 
are just as ready to commit irregularities and outrage. I attribute 
this circumstance very much to the lowness of their pay in com- 
parison with that of the soldiers 'Within my recollection the 
pay of the soldiers of the army has been increased from sixpence 
to one s hillin g per diem, while that or the corporals, which was 
eightpence, has in the same period been raised only to one shilling 
and twopence , and that of the sergeants, which was one shilling, 
has been raised only to one s hilli ng and sixpence. . . Your 
lordship will observe that the old proportions have not lie on 
preserved, and the non-commissioned officers of the army not 
only feel no inclination to preserve a distinction between them 
and the private soldiers, but they feel no desire to incur the 
responsibility, and take the trouble, and submit to the privations 
of their situation for so trifling a difference in their pay. . . . Tho 
remedy for this evil is to increase the pay of the corporals and 
sergeants, bo as at least to restore the old proportions ” * 


’.Hlese representations prevailed in the end, though not until 
after mucjji resistance on the part of the Treasury had been 
overcome It was feared that demands might follow for au 
increase in the pay of ensigns and lieutenants. 


prmng now to the rani and file, Wellington's despatches n- 
and general orders hear testimony that the difficulty ho found r ‘' 
m enforcing discipline was second only to that which lie 
encountered in getting officers to learn and attend to their 
duties He succeeded in orercomjg both difficulties, hut the 
way was hard, and he did not endear himself to soldiers in the 
process Vauvenargues, near* a hundred yeas before had 
cried in the wilderness, “If you would tame the chapter 

of men, you must raise them to consciousness „ f t h! 
prudence and strength ” buf fi-, D i , , ess v eir own 

heart -Military pungent mn £ a " ?£, * 

* Despatches, ix 228 
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of demoniac ferocity To reoliao its horrors one has to look 
tip Buch a case cm vraa sanctioned by a commanding officer of 
lingular mildness and thoughtful nature. Oharia Napier 
commanding tho 50th Beguneat, vmtes to his mother in 
June, 1808 — 


Gx^on l 

bwoL 


“Yon know my antipathy to flogging you know that it b 
unconquerable, This antipathy gain* strength from prindpJ* 
and reason, mi 1 am convinced It could be dispensed with. Still, 
as other severe punishments do not exist In our Army tb must 
uso torture In some cases, until a substitute ifl given bj oar 
government. Mark this narrative. A robbery was ccemniUei 
in the regiment, and the thief was discovered in a few heron. I 
resolved to make a severe example. He was sentenced to 
nine hundred lathe*. Yet there was not one positive proof tf 
the robbery all was presumptive evidence but I charged hf® 
with breach* of discipline which could be proved, and my roohe 
was to punish or not, according to my own judgment, a ccmmaiiilinj 
officer being in truth despotic. 

‘ Two days I took to consider every circumstance, thinking, 
if he shocld be afterwards proved innocent, it would be (ifa*® 1 ** 
able to have bestowed nino hundred lash* wrongfully *v 
Yesterday he was flogged In the square. "Whjn be hsd 
received 200 lashes be was promised pardon If he told where 
the money was. No 1 God in heaven was his witness be *** 
innocent. In this manner he went on. I was inexorable, 
and it fa hardly credible that he received 600 lashes, given fa 
the most severe manner praying for death to rebate 

him. At six hundred laihea he was taken down, with tb* 
seemingly brutal intention of flogging him again in a half-healed 
bock the greatest torture possible. Directions *** 
given that he should be kept solitary to lower his spirit*. Fafa» 

lowness and *the people employed to frighten him sooceeded : 
he confeseed all, and told where the money was ML" * 


c The same jmthor testifies in another place that when fc® 
was a subaltern he frequently saw 600 700 800 900 md 
Lift end Opf+kmt, L 87 < 
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moons winch military law as bo found it, gavo him to cnforco 
discipline, but bis sense of humanity and justice was as 
strong os bis discipline was inflexible. His general orders 
in tbo Peninsula abound in instances where a prisoner having 
’been sentenced to death or flogging for desertion, imrabar 
dination, or plunder the Commander in-chief confirms the 
sentence, but pardons the culprit, either because his regiment 
has been behaving well in recent operations, or because 
offences of the kind have lately been rare, or because of same 
slight irregularity in the proceedings Plundering of peaceful 
inhabitants was the ono crime he detested and was deter 
mined to put down. The country round Copenhagen was 
devastated by Lord Cathcart i troops, without an effort made 
to stop it, but in the detachment under Sir Arthur Welled ey 
when a man of good character in the 4Srd stole some chemoa 
off a tree in front of his billet, he was sentenced to receive 
25 laahoa * — not worth taking off a fellow's Jacket for officers 
of the old school would have said. 

Still, the Duke remained to the last an uncompromising 
advocate of corporal punishment , he was unahlo to imagine 
discipline maintained in a volunteer army wfihotiir that 
ulixma ratio It seems never to have occurred to him that, 
•while it was a more or lees effective deterrent from crime, it 
was also a deterrent to voluntary enlistment, except by u the 
scum of the earth.” So strongly did he feel on this subject 
that, when in Opposition m 1838 hearing that Lord Greys 
Government were about to propose an alteration in ihe 
Mutiny Act, whereby " corporal punishment should bo re- 
stricted, if not entirely ifoolished,* in the British services, he 
wrote a very strong memorandum to the King, stating his 
opinion that no punishment oould be substituted far corporal 
punishment without canning the army at leant, to fall Into a 
state of hopeless indisctpline-t Three years later appealing 
as a witness before the Royal Commission on Military 
Punishments in 1E36 he gave his opupon emphatitally that 
* Uj< mad OjMtrnt, L 90 t USB-, 1885. 
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flogging was the only effective detenent, because, unlik e 
solitary confinement, imprisonment with hard labour, or other 
punishments which had been introduced during his experience 
of the army, it was inflicted m public, and every man knew 
what was before him if he incurred a sentence of corpoiai 
punishment. 


“I have no idea of any great effect being produced by anything Advocates 
but the fear of immediate corporal punishment. I must say 
that in hundreds of instances the very threat of the lash has ment 
prevented very serious crimes. It is well known that I have 
hundreds of times prevented the most serious offences by ordering 
the men to appear in their side arms When I found any great 
disorder going on, the first thing I did was to order that all the 
men must appear, if they appeared in the streets at all, m their 
side arms, that was the first thing. I then ordered that the 
rolls should be called every hour , and all these restraints were 
enforced by the fear of the lash . . . Then, after that, if this 
did not do, I ordered them all under arms, and kept them stand- 
ing near their arms. It is well known that I have done that 
very ffiing frequently All these things were ordered to prevent 
themisclfief m the first place , and m the next place, I was quite 
sure that no man would venture to disobey it, because he knew 
that if he ventured to disobey it, he would come to corporal 
punishment. 

Q “Supposing the power of corporal punishment had not 
been in your hands at that time, could you by any other means 
have established that discipline in the army ? 

A. “No, it is out of the question. . . . Having had this 
subject in contemplation for six or s^ven years, I have turned it 
over in my mind in every possible way, and I declare that I have 
not an idea of what can be substituted for it 

“ . . . When I marched up to Paris with the Prussian army 
upon my right} they were obliged to quit the country in which 
they were living Both armies were living by requisition, and 
we went and lived in that same country, because* my army was 
in a sta?e of discipline, and order, and regularity, and obedience, 
and the Prussian was not. 
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Bowed* 

mcdil*. 


instrument of carrying into execution a project which -will 
destroy the efficiency of tho small army which her Majesty s 
Government has at its disposition/* * 

Olosoly cognate to the subject of punishment is that of 
ft wards and decoration, and in order to nnd m u fc n nd the 
apparent austerity of the Lako in this matter one must bear 
in mind tho altered view in which it has oome to be regarded 
since tho days of his servioe. All honours and orders by the 
laws of chivalry derived their whole value from the Sovereign 
— the fountain of honour — and that value was heM to depend 
on their azclnsirti and eoloct character War medals, being 
of tho nature of a chivalrous order would have bran con 
sidored to lo»o much of their value if they were made common, 
and in fact no regimental officer who had not commanded a 
battalion in action, or served within prescribed rank an the 
staff, was eligible to receive a war modal before the battle of 
■Waterloo. Nay — it was not sufficient to have been in action, 
as Lord Fitxroy Somerset reminded Lard Beresfard in 1833 
whan ho applied for a decoration far some offioer Ho quoted 
tho instances of Sir Lowland HIU, who oommanded *afooipe 
dann6e at Basaoo of Sir MUe* Nightingales brigade and 
of the brigade of Guards, all of whioh fcroopo, thewgh they 
suffered severely from artillery fire, never actually were 
exposed to tho fire of small arms. Consequently neither Hill 
nor Nightingale, nor any of their officers, nor those of the 
Guards, received the Busaoo 61aap.+ After Waterloo the 
Duke of Wellington recommended that a medal should be 
granted to all offioera and run who had taken part in that 
great victory^ and the Amce Regent directed that *uah a 

* AptUjf JTo«*j US3. * 

f Unptblithod IetW from Lord T £k*o«**t to Bard Btmford. 

J " I coelvi tb*t 1 do not roocir In th* ifcdi*tioci rf the ottar (of ttn B*ii) 
to fltld offices, llmj captain* In th* trmj ecndact*! fl u' n w lw In t '*3 
rw rilo k w n tranufT *nd &»*m ttj «M I neror could *e* flw rat*® k* 
odading Cum t&tr fn*a th* anUr at th* tntdtl. X woold llMy fat I *“ T0 
to togEprt to y«r Boytl Hiftmc® tb* npeditmey af gfriaf t<*tho aat-e® 1 * 
ndwkwd af&«a «nd «c4dltn *ngig*d in th* b*tU* of W*i*doo% ®*d»L * 
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medal should he struck and distributed * Every man 
present at Waterloo was also entitled to reckon two 
years’ additional service towards discharge and pension 
Strange to say, no such recognition of the long warfare of 
which Waterloo was but the epilogue was made till 1848 fc 
when the Queen presented a medal to those who still survived 
to claim it, covering the operations in the period from 1793 
to 1814. Honours are more lavishly bestowed at the present 
day, and it would be wrong to interpret the Duke’s policy 
m the regulation of rewards by the sentiment which governs 
it under a different state of things The chief value of a 
decoration m A.’s eyes is the fact that it has been confened 
on B , 0 , and D , who, he may feel, are not better entitled 
to it than himself 

As a matter of fact, the Duke never objected, as it has 
been asserted he did, to a Peninsular medal being granted to 
all ranks He did object, and felt it necessary to interfere, 
when the officers of the army petitioned the House of Lords 
to move the Sovereign to grant them medals, for he con- 
sidered, that an mffmgement of the royal prerogative; but, 
as he explained to Lord John Eussell, as soon as he was 
“ informed that it was the wish of the Sovereign and her 
Ministers, I eagerly adopted the plan, and suggested means 
to facilitate its execution ” t 

The dress and equipment of the soldier was regulated by Eqwp- 
the Duke of York and the Horse Guards; Wellington had antl 
little time to bestow on matters of taste or even of comfort, 
and he expressed his views very seldom on the subject. Only 
once, when a change of uniforms was contemplated for the 
cavalry, he wrote home begging that it might be made as 
different as possible from Ereilch uniforms, to a^oid awkward 
■* 

am convinced it would have the best effect in the army , and, if that battle 
should settle onr concerns, they will well deserve it" (Despatches, xn. 520. 

28th June, 1815) » • 

* Suppl Despatches, xi 843 

t 10th IJecember, 1846 ( Apsley House MSS) 
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instrument of carrying into execution a project which will 
destroy the efficiency of the small army which her Majesty’s 
Government has at its disposition.' * 

Closely cognate to the subjoct of punishment Is that of 
fewords and decoration, and in order to understand the 
apparent austerity of the Duke in this matter one must bear 
in mind the altered view in ■which it has oomo to bo regarded 
since the days of his service. All honours and orders by the 
laws of chivalry, derived their whole value from the Sovereign 
— the fountain of honour — and that value was held to depend 
on their exclusive and select character "War medals being 
of tho nature of a chivalrous order would have been oon 
eldcrod to lose much of their value if they were made common, 
and in feet no regimental officer who had not commanded a 
battalion in action, or served within prescribed rank on tho 
staff, was eligible to receive a war medal before the battle of 
"Waterloo. Nay — it was not sufficient to have been in action, 
as Lord Fitiroy Somerset reminded Lard Beresfoid in 1833 
when he applied for a decoration for some officer He quoted 
the instances of Sir Howland Hill, who commanded *atorpa 
darmfie at Bosaoo of Sir Males Nightingales brigade and 
of the brigade of Guards, all of which troops, thtfagh they 
Buffered severely from artillery fire, never actually were 
exposed to the foe of small arms Consequently neither HID. 
nor Nightingale, nor any of their officers, nor those of the 
Guards, received the Busaoo olaspf After Waterloo the 
Duke of Wellington recommended that a medal should be 
granted to all officers and men who had taken part in that 
great victory t and the l^nnoe Regent directed that such a 

* A p*Uj USS. • 

t UapabUabealfUar from Lcrd J SccMraet to Lord Bemfcri 

t u I oc«ifw» th»t I do not ccccar In tin Ifrnl M km c! the (of it* B*ih) 
to field afflejx*. Mot e*pbdm to the tnnj condactod fhmjMlrw fa * r * T 7 
rurftodaa* *n4 <V*rre Kj «ud I arm oooW m the rt*jcc Lx 

cf i todfa g them cSher fann Ok crfi» or tin aWtoL 1 irmld llUJy to 
to to roar Boy*! Highew the «xp*lienc7 of ghrfag tc»thJ a®-® 01 

mWri oti ri effleeo *ad icJjPct eag*fd to the hatth of Wttodoo% gndtl I 
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medal should be struck and distributed * E\ery man 
present at "Waterloo was also entitled to reckon two 
years’ additional sendee towards dischmgo and pension. 
Strange to say, no such recognition of tlic long wmfme of 
winch "Waterloo was hut the epilogue was made till ISIS* 
when the Queen presented a medal to those who still sun heel 
to claim it, covering the operations in tho period from 1703 
to 1814. Honours aro more lavishly bestowed at the present 
day, and it would bo wrong to interpret the Duke's policy 
m the regulation of rewards by tho sentiment which governs 
it under a different state of things The chief table of a 
decoration m A.’s eyes is tho fact that it has been confoncd 
on B, G, and D, who, he may feel, are not better entitle! 
to it than himself. 

As a matter of fact, the Duke never objected, as it has 
been asserted he did, to a Peninsular medal being granted to 
all ranks He did object, and felt it necessary to interfere, 
when the officers of the army petitioned the Hou^e of Lords 
to move the Sovereign to grant them medals, for lie con* 


siderQd.that an mfnngement of tho royal prerog.it no; bar, 
as he explained to Lord John Bussell, as soon ns hr* to 
" informed that it was the wish of the Sovereign and }vr 
Ministers, I eagerly adopted the plan, and suggested mein 1 , 
to facilitate its execution ” f 

The dress and equipment of the soldier uas rerruWrl bv 
the Duke of York and the Horse Guards; Wellington Ivi 
httle time to bestow on matters of taste or even 0^,01 fur:' 
and he expressed his views veiy seldom on the sulucct CM- 
once when a change of uniform,™ conlemphted for If’ 
cavalry he wrote home beggmg fiat it migh bf , r , rJ „ . 
Merent as possible from French uniform, toroid Zt, rf 

zszsvzzz is «, , .* 

S8U. June, 1815) ' f 't" (ftifoW-,, m 

* Suppl Detpatcheg, xi 343 * • 

t 10 th IJeftaber, 1846 (ApiUy Sm 


JP 


li*W 
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mistakes, It ia true that he ia credited with having cat off 
the plgtafU of his soldiers when ho disembarked in the 
BTondogo in 1808 , but ho made no remotutrnnce, apparently 
against his men being obliged to Servo under a southern sun 
^wearing cruel black leather stocks and preposterously high 
and heavy head-drosses. 

With regard to improvements in arms the Duke was 
exceedingly conservative. He regarded Colonel Congreve fl 
invention of rookets with great suspicion, though they had a 
decided success at Bayonne," and he retained an almost super 
stitious admiration for Brown Bess which might have boon 
shaken had he lived to witness its inferiority before the 
Russian Bfimd rifles in the Crimea, 

Tls Ftks of WeUmgto% to Lord FUtroj/ Sonerut f 

* Wslmer OmUs, tHh Nortmlxr 1835, 

“I return the books and papers which you sent ms and as the 
Huter -General dealre* to have my opinion, I giro it , but I do eo 
■with great diffidenoe , and deference for the superior judgment a t 
others. I have always considered the Alteration of thg Arma- 
ment of tho British Infantry, including the Indian Akmy and 
scattered as it is, in all parts Of the World, as a moat serious 
undertaking I considered our Arm as the most effinienb that 
had yet been produced. The fire from It undoubtedly is acknow 
1 edged to be the moet Destructive known. It is durable, It bears 
*11 sorts of IH -usage, Is easily repaired and kept in Repair and 
serviceable and besides its Power as a Mtafle its length Is an 
advantage in the me of the Bayonet. When I knew more of 
these Details t.Tmn I do now we had in Store some Hundreds 
and Thousands of these admirable Arms} and I confess that 
I always considered undesirable^ any alteration of them, much 
more any change of them for others of different GaHbre, length, 
eta, in reference to the Expense to be Incurred, in Ccmparison 
with the advantage to be aoquired. 

<J ' It b not jenoriJly known that t Britidi rokat taitery wtt In th# 

bstik ot 

t Afterwards IWd Mirths! Lord Etgltn. 
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so inferior to the French from want of order, although I con- 
sider one squadron a match for two French squadrons, that I 
should not have liked to see four British squadrons opposed to 
four French , and_ as the numbers increased, and order of course 
became more necessary, I was more unwilling to risk our cavalry* 
without having a great superiority of numbers. For this reason 
I used my cavalry even less than Buonaparte did his. for he gained 
some of his battles by the use of his cuirassiers as a kind of 
accelerated infantry, with which, supported by masses of cannon, 
he was in the habit of seizing important parts in the centre or 
flanks of his enemy’s position, and of occupying such points till 
his infantry could arrive to relieve them. He tried this manoeuvre 
at the battle of "Waterloo, but failed, because we were not to be 
frightened away; and in fact (we) attacked the cuirassiers, who 
were in possesdon of the line of our cannon, with the squares of 
infantry , and when once we moved them, I poured in our Life 
Guards, etc ^*is shows the difference of his principles and 
mine ; but it to be attributed to his having his cavalry in 
order Mine gallop, but could not preserve their order, 

and therefore I not use them till our admirable infantry 

''i, h&rl mTvnprl the "F* n.vn.1 rv fmm their frormr]-” * 
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iTalrr In nil lib campaigns except tliat of Waterloo the Baku 
woa weak in cavalry, nod was supposed to bo indifferent to 
that arm. Even in India, ■where ho sometimes h*d tbo 
assistance of largo bodies of native horse, they gave him 
hourly as much trouble as Ihoy did service, owing to their 
want of discipline British cavalry were trainod to cxocuto 
all their movements at high speed which might bo considered 
a point in superiority to thoso of other notions, but in fact it 
was tho roverso. It umteodied tho man, especially tho sup- 
ports , tho horses, often fed on green forage, got blown, and 
Wellington frequently complained that officers had such an 
nnconquorablo belief in tho necessity for charging at fall 
speed that ho lost all control over his cavalry offer they wens 
ran ployed in a bottlo. Ho probably shored JomlnTs opinion, 
that for moro is lost by the disarray caused by high speed in 
a charge than is gained by tho additional impetus. “ All our 
movements H ho wiuto to Lord Combermaro m 1816 are too 
quick for thoso of largo bodies of cavalry I wish you 
would Cum your mind to keep tho charge, as wall as all 
other movements at the pace at which at least tho middling 
goers If not the slowest, can keep up” * 

Tho Buko favoured Lord William Bussell i Idea of 
employing cavalry in single, rather than in double rank, 
no advocatod as tho original and ordinary formation, throe 
squadrons in single lines ono behind tho other at a distance 
of 400 yards, and in discussing tho question with Lord 
■William loft an interesting memorandum of his own practice 
ha Vis* thu usva. 

< 

"My practice In regard to cavalry waa this : first, to use them 
upon advanced guard*, flank*, Stc., a* tho quickest merer*, and 
to enable me to know and aeo a* ranch as poedble In tho abort*** 
apooe of time; secondly to u*e them in the momentary puraah 
p£ beaten troop*, thirdly to u*e timn In *mall bodie* to attack 
email bodie* ol tbo enemy** cavalry Bnt I never attached 
them alone, always wtyh infantry and I oonddered our c*valiy| 
PwpaWt** xL iSt 
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so inferior to the French from want of order, although I con- 
sider one squadron a match for two French squadrons, that I 
should not have liked to see four British squadrons opposed to 
four French ; and, as the numbers increased, and order of course 
became more necessary, I was more unwilling to risk our cavalry^ 
without having a great superiority of numbers. For this reason 
I used my cavalry even less than Buonaparte did his, for he gained 
some of his battles by the use of his cuirassiers as a kind of 
accelerated infantry, with which, supported by masses of cannon, 
he was in the habit of seizing important parts in the centre or 
flanks of his enemy’s position, and of occupying such points till 
his infantry could arrive to relieve them. He tried this manceuvre 
at the battle of Waterloo, but failed, because we were not to bo 
frightened away; and in fact (we) attacked the cuirassiers, who 
were in possession of the line of our cannon, with the squares of 
infantry ; and when once we moved them, I poured m our Life 
Guards, etc This shows the difference of his principles and 
mine ; but it was to be attributed to his having his cavalry in 
order Mine would gallop, but could not preserve their order, 
and therefore I could not use them till our admirable infantry 
had nfbvqjl the French cavalry from their ground ” * 


With rqgard to the Duke’s general practice as a tactician, 
this has been so closely analysed by many competent authori- 
ties as to render superfluous any review of it m this place, so 
profoundly have the altered conditions of armament, trans- 
port, and communication modified all considerations of that 
nature Nevertheless, two main objects must always remain 
of chief importance, and were never absent from the Duke’s 
mrnd First, m a campaign, the maintenance of lines of com 
mumcation; second, m battle, what he expressed in his own 
words- The great secret of flhttle is to have * reserve I 
always had, t?ith the mfantry sometaes mght or £L» 
mi mth the cavajiy - n0 end to the reserve ” f P ' 

f* Oml Despatches, m, 853 • 

f f Sah&ury 2JSS , 1837 Sir Walter i. , * • 

I journal 27th ^.pril, 182? « I heard ® SumIar m his 

» ^ onJd 11111 11017 a *<i then. He thought nothm/T ^ the ^ ^P 8 

1101 l * ct * * i. JSZ he p- 
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VTeluxctok as Oadwit Mnrurren. 

1818-1833. 

Oilober 1818. Tbe Dnk* rnten Lord Aogwt 17 Trill of Quwj Cin> 
UmpooTj Cihinet line. 

Elite of domoiicpoB* Rc«lftallaD of Cm* 

tie* In OmlBritaln. ninf 

Atj. 1C, 1810 Th* rrfnko riot. Jol/ 17 1821 CorooiUon of Georg® 

Jin. ro iro rwth of Gctrjr® m. rv 

Felconj 23 Th» C«to Street Plot. Tb* Dak* mkiti 

rroceetling* niiaJt Witfrrloo, 

Qaeen Cirolint A*j 12, 1822. Death of Lort Loo- 
Jane Popalir excitement doodmy (Ootlo- 

tn4 mctlnj of lb* mfih). * 

Qaxrd*. September 13 Tbo Dak* Jrtrimdtt 

Jolj 6 Uni Inlrodoeed to tie Ktef to retdr* 

diroeto the Queen. Otaming to offeo. 

T HERE ore not wanting those who hold the opinion 
that had tho assassin 8 ballot cat short tbo great 
Duko a career at its zenith, his renown would have suffered 
no whit in the esteem of later generations bat on the con 
irmy would have -retained some lustre which became over 
cast in tho murky atmosphere of political life. It may be 
so. It may bo that if, liko hjs great counterpart Nelson, he 
had been struck down when scarcely past his prime, and with 
the first gloss still fresh on his laurels, the stOry hod gained 
something in dramatic symmetry there had remained more 
direct suggest ion of tho heaven bom in the life-work both of 
England • greatest sailor and her greatest soldier tVoRlng ^ 
ton a task would have been pronounced terex atqvx. rvi-Hndtu. 
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But m that case his countrymen would have missed the reve- Ann 1818 
lation of a type of character — the noblest form of aristocrat. 

Hitherto all Wellington’s domgs had been far from our shores. 

All men had heard of him, comparatively few had seen him f 
he was not a familiar figure m festivals, m Parliament, or any> 
public place When he sheathed his sword at the close of 
the military occupation of France, he returned home as a 
soldier, smgle of purpose, ready to take the field again should 
the summons come, but with a strong disinclination towards 
political life 

tc The Duke told me,” wrote Lady Salisbury in her journal of 
1836, “that when office was first proposed to him by Lord 
Oastlereagh after the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, he had the 
greatest dislike to accepting it, and the only thing that determined 
him was the assurance that, if he refused to join, he should 
weaken the Ministry and become a rallymg-pomt for the 
disaffected ” * 

» 

The world had been so long at war that no man could 
reckon on the endurance of the measures devised to secure 
peace , nevertheless, little as he expected or desired it, the 
Duke of ^Wellington, in returning to England, was crossmg 
the threshold of a new sphere of energy and influence, and 
a whole generation was to be bom and grown up for whom he 
should become the embodiment of English political life, to 
whom he should set the pattern of an English gentleman 
" The Duke ” sans phrase — “ the Duke ” without territorial 
designation — came to denote the individual as precisely as did 
the titles “ the Kin g ” or “ the Speaker ” 

In all his campaigns, from the time immediately preceding The Dote 
the dethronement of Tipti Sultiin m 1798 down t\ the Congress Cabinet 0 
of Aix-la-Chgpelle in 1818, Wellington had displayed con- 
spicuous sagacity and adroitness as an administrator, and 
Lord Liverpool was not slow to perceive how much* strength 
. -'his Cabmet would derive by the addition of a soldier-statesman 

* Salisbury MSS 
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49 of such wido cxpcricnco. Accordingly* on 23rd October when 
’ tbo Congress woa cm tho evo of completing its labours ho 
•vrroto to tho Dale offering him tho poet of Master-General of 
tho Ordnance which Lord Mai grave cheerfully andhandamnoly 
* consented to reento for his acceptance, coupled with a sect in 
tho Cablnot. Tho Buko replied that although ho wished* for 
many reasons, that tho arrangement could have been post- 
poned, ho would "mako no objection to tho appointment 
taking place,' inasmuch as tho Government attached impor 
tanco to a prompt settlement. Such a frigid acceptance of 
Cabinet rank conferred on an individual for the first time 
must rarely ho almost umquo in tho experience of Prime 
Ministers, but tho remarkablo a on ten cos which follow hare 
scarcely received tho attention they desorro, containing, as 
they do the key to a good deal which corned for the Duke in 
after years tho displeasure of tho Tory party 

"I dcrat doubt that the party of -which the present govern 
meat are tho head will gire jno credit for being sincerely 
•ttachod to them and their Interests, but I hope that, In case 
any circumstance should occur to remove thorn from pewer, they 
will allow me to consider mytcli at liberty to take any lino X 
may at tho time think proper Tho experience which I have 
acquired during my long tcrrloe abroad has convinced me that 
a factious opposition to tho government Is highly Injurious to 
tho interests of the country , and, thi nkin g as I do now I could 
not become a party to inch opposition, and I wish that this may 
bo dourly understood by those persons with whom I am now 
about to engage as a colleague in government. I can easily 
conceive that this fooling \jL min* may, In tho opinion of some, 
render nm lose eligible) as a coHeoguo, and I beg that, If this 
should be th4 case, the offer ybn have so kin dly made to me 
may be considered as not made, and X can ojdy assure you 
that you will ever find mo equally disposed aa you have always 
jJEound rob to render you every service and assistance In my 
power"* 4 \ 


8*ppL Ue*patci<», 819. 
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Beturning to England shortly before Christmas, the Duke Am 1818 

took up his residence in Apsley House, which he had bought 

from Lord Wellesley some years previously, and which mean- 
time had undergone, at the hands of the architect Wyatt, 
a drastic transformation from the original structure of tho 
brothers Adam to the building as it stands at this day. 

About the bill for the alterations, amounting to £130,000, 
the Duke observed, “It would have broken any back but 
mine ; *’ and he seems never to have taken any pnde m his 
palace, nor to have had any of the affection for it which he 
bore to Strathfieldsaye and Walmer. 

British home politics, when the Duke returned to take state of 
active part in them, were passing through an ominous phase 
As long as the war lasted, employment was plentiful and 1818 
prices ruled high , the national spirit rose nobly to the 
occasion, and Ministers received almost uniformly admirable 
support from the country Hot the less surely, however, 
though silently, the revolutionary leaven had been spreading 
through the lower ranks, and assuredly there was plenty of 
material to feed it The brutality of the military scale of 
punishment has been commented on elsewhere m these pages , 
a more certain source of danger was the seventy of the 
criminal code Horse and sheep-stealing, the theft of the 
value of five shillings from a shop or of forty s hilling s from a 
dwelling house, were capital offences ; pnsoners charged with 
these, or with any one of other two hundred offences, were not 
permitted to be heard m defence through counsel, and the 
horrors inseparable from detention m prison or hard labour 
in the hulks rendered transportation a doom greatly coveted 
by evil doers 

At the beginning of the \Var in 1792 the^public debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland stood at £239,650,000, imposing an 
annual charge of £9,301,000 on Great Britain and £131,000 
on Ireland , at its close m 1815 it had swollen to the un- 
i paralleled sum of £861,000,000, without reckoning te rmin able 
■ annuities, 'and the' yearly burden to £32,645,618, or, if the 
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and prohibit asvcmMlci were earned through Parliament 
ogainU vehement opposition, oven the Cambridge Union— 
the undergraduate debating society — was suppressed by the 
edict of tbo A ice Chancellor lor tlio first and perhaps for 
*tho lost timo in Watery tbo Government armed themselves 
With powers to rule Great Britain moro forcible than those 
ihc} welded in Jrvhni] wider iho Insurrection and Tenet 
lVcsQiroUon Acta, Upon no Minister did tho odmm of thwe 
jrroceedtngs fall with so much wmght aa on Lord Coatlorcagh, 
tho leader of tho House of Commons , his long and meritorious 
public Borneo was unjustly roqnitod by an opprobrxnm which 
darkened Ids later years, anil finally helped to drivo him out 
of existence. By tho commencement of 1818 mattors had 
begun to mend. True, tho Government hod failed in nearly 
all tho prosecutions under the now Acta tho amelioration 
vraa duo, not to the suspension of the constitution, bat, in 
spito of it, to a fall in tho prico of food stalls and to a 
marked revival in tnulo. To those, also, must be attributed 
ns well as to tho restricted nature of the electorate, the 
comparative immunity with which Lord Liverpool s. Govern 
roont passed the ordeal of a general election at midsummer 
They came hack to power with a loss of only fourteen seats, 
representing twenty-eight votes on a division. 

In the following year however the distressing conditions 
retumod. Tons of thousands of willing hands were idle and 
the proverbial mischief was not far to seek. Reform was 
scarcely considered by members of Parliament aa within 
range of practical politics. Sir Fran cu Burdett a motion was 
rejected in a languid Hbuse by 158 votes to 68 Tet the 
Radical party turned to their own purposes the abounding 
discontent fcut-of -doors , moSa meetings were held in the 
Midlands and northern counties demanding Reform and the 
repeal o£ the Corn Laws They were the first mutt snugs of 
n storm which was to acquire a violence threatening every 
revered institution in the country On 16th August 50 CKX^ 
or 60 000 persona assembled in Si. Peter's r field near 
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Manchester; the Cheshire Yeomanry, two troops of the 15th Ann 1819. 
Hussars, and two guns were placed at the disposal of the 
magistrates When it was judged necessary to disperse the 
meeting, the yeomanry were ordered to march mto the crowd 
m single file, immediately they were rendered helpless b;y» 
the pressure, many of them were unhorsed , the senior magis- 
trate called on Colonel l’Estrange with his hussars to save 
the yeomanry The order was promptly obeyed the same 
trumpets which had rung out at Waterloo sounded the charge 
in this ignoble strife, the crowd were piled and crushed 
together, many were injured, six persons were killed outright, 
and the affair, ironically named the battle of Peterloo, took 
a permanent place m the annals of England. 

The Duke seems to have taken little part during his first 
year of office m directing the policy of the Cabmet His 
attention was concentrated on the affairs of his department, 
m advising Lord Bathurst as to the defences of Canada and 
other Colomes, m carrying out the reduction of the forces, and 
in the settlement of numerous claims on the part of his old 
officers ffor distinction, promotion, or compensation for loss 
Castlereagli, also, contmued to take confidential counsel with 
him respecting the affairs of the Continent, especially what 
he termed the “most hazardous notion” of the Emperor of 
Russia of establishing a Conference of the Powers for the settle- 
ment of all disputes. Although the odium incurred by the 
'repressive measures framed and carried by the Government 
in 1819 fell chiefly on Castlereagh, nevertheless that Minister’s 
“ Six Acts ” had the approval and support, not only of all 
Ministerialists, but of a large proportion of the Whig 
opposition, so dire was the apprehension excited by the 
doings of the Radicals. The ’Duke urged Lold Sidmouth, 
the Home S^pretary, to carry mto execution without delay 
the new law against unauthorised military tr ainin g " Don’t 
let us be reproached again with having omitted to carry into 
; executisn the laws ” * He believed that the country was “ not 

j i 

• Ciul Despatches, i 89 
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evening till the Duke came out of the Ordnance Office, followed Ann 1820 
him along Pall Mall, intending to stab him in the back as he *™" 
walked across the Green Park, as was his custom, to Apsley 
House Fortunately, Lord Fitzroy Somerset happening to 
come along, the Duke made him turn, and the two gentlemen* 
pioceeded into the park arm-in-arm The assassin’s courage 
fading him, he gave up the attempt for that time 

The horror inspired by this scheme of massacre, so nearly 
earned into effect, served to sdence cnticism on the coeicive 
Acts and to restore Ministers to some degree of popular 
favour — to what degree was about to be tested, so far as a 
general election under the franchise of 1688 could be accepted 
as a test of national sentiment 

The old King died on 29th January, just before the Cato Death of 
Street conspiracy was disclosed Under the constitution as ^j° rg0 
it then was, the demise of the monarch mvolved the disso- 
lution of Parliament, which took place m March 

The first matter of moment submitted to the new Parliament 
was of a nature to bnng shame and confusion on the whole 
natioii ^ Among the earliest duties of the Privy Councd on 
the ‘beginning of a new reign is the re-editing of the piayers 
for the Sovereign and the Koyal Family in the Book of 
Common Prayer George IV strictly pi olnbited any reference 
to his consort m the prayeis, and desired his Ministers 
to institute immediate proceedings for his divorce With 
the first command the Cabmet complied, on the proviso 
that the second should not be insisted on This did not 
suit the Kin g’s views at all, he dictated a vigorous remon- 
strance to the arguments of his ^Ministers, and gave them 
to understand privately that unless they went on with the 
divorce, he would either dismiss them or * retire to his 
dominions of Hanover * The Cabmet met on Simday, 13th 
February, when, after sitting for thirteen hours, } Ministers 

* Tk<^ kingdom of Hanover was an appanage of the crowd of Great Britain 
until 1837, when, the secession being limited to heirs male, it passed to the 
eldest survTiTng brother of William IV , the Duke of Cumberland 
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addition of more vehicles The very sentries on Carlton Ann 1820 
House, the King’s residence, presented arms, and the crowds 
did not disperse till the Queen, alighting at Alderman Wood’s 
house in South Audley Street, appeared on the balcony, and 
bowed her repeated acknowledgments Lord Sidmouth* 
driving home from a Cabinet with the Duke of W ellington, 
could not get into his own house, and the mob broke the 
carnage windows * 

The popular ferment increased as days went by. There Mutiny 
was no police force in London at that time , the Government 
relied on the Guards for maintaining order, and at this very 
tune one of the battalions of this co?jps d’ elite mutinied. This 
drew from the Duke a memorandum which led to the first 
steps m forming a regular police for the metropolis, afterwards 
earned into effect by Sir Robert Peel. 

“We know not, and cannot know under existing circumstances, 
whether seeds of discontent are laid or not in other corps, and 
the Government depend for their protection against insurrection 
and revolution, and individuals for their personal safety and 
property, hipon the fidelity of 3,000 Guards, all of the class of 
the people, and even of the lowest of that class In my opinion 
the Government ought, without loss of a moment’s time, to form 
either a pohee m London or a military corps, which should be of 
a different description from the regular mili tary force, or both.” f 

The Guards were a privileged corps, but the privileges were 
confined to the officers. Really, to consider the existing 
conditions of military service, the heartless system of p unis h- 
ment and low rate of pay, is to be amazed, not that isolated 
cases of mutiny should have ^occurred, but that disaffection 
was not chrome and universal ^ 

i * 

“ I would recommend,” continues the Duke, “ some new arrange- 
ment of the duties. . . Besides -the King, who sends his own 
' commands through Bloomfield, there are the following officers 

* j Croker, i 174 f Oivil Despatches, i 128 
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The negociations broke down after five days’ conference. Ann 1820 
The King yielded to his Ministers so fax as to make large 
concessions from his original demands The name and rights 
of a queen were to be conceded to Caroline and formally 
notified to the Court of the country m which she should 3 
reside in future, and she was to receive the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for acceding to its wishes But on what seemed the 
min or point of lestonng to the Liturgy the name of “our 
most gracious Queen Caroline,” King George was inflexible 
“You might as easily move Carlton House,” said Lord 
Castlereagh when Brougham raised that point. 

Pending the negociations, there had been a suspension of 
arms on the question in Parliament and the country On 19th 
June Ministers made the announcement that the proceedings 
had ended in failure In the Commons Wilberforce moved 
an address to the Queen, in the hope of averting what was 
rapidly assuming the character and menace of social strife. 

In the course of the debate it was suggested that, even if the 
Queen was not mentioned by name m the Liturgy, she might 
be considered as comprised in the general prayer for the royal 
family “ If her Majesty,” replied Denman m words which 
echoed the general feeling out-of-doors, “ is included in any 
general prayer, it is m the prayer for all who are desolate and 
oppressed ” 

Wilberforce’s mediation was ineffective, and the affair con- Bill of 
tmued its squalid course On 5th July Lord Liverpool intro- 
duced a bill “ to deprive her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth of the title, prerogative rights, privileges and 
exemptions of Queen Consort of tins realm, and to dissolve 
the marriage between his Majesty and the ^said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth,” the second* reading bemg fixed for 17th 
August The? London populace were not the only section of 
the people infuriated by what they looked on as the King’s 
tyranny Meetings were held m all parts of ^ the country^ 

, 'The Difke of Wellington, on bemg taken to task for refusing, 
as Lord-lieutenant of Hampshire, to convene a county meeting, 
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The negoemtions broke down after five days’ conference 
The King yielded to his Ministers so far as to make large 
concessions from his original demands The name and rights 
of a queen were to be conceded to Caroline and formally 
notified to the Court of the country m which she should* 
reside m future, and she was to receive the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for acceding to its wishes. But on what seemed the 
min or point of restoring to the Liturgy the name of our 
most gracious Queen Caroline,” King George was inflexible. 

“ You might as easily move Carlton House,” said Lord 
Castlereagh when Brougham raised that pomt 

Ponding the negociations, there had been a suspension cl 
arms on the question in Parliament and the country. On 
June Ministers made the announcement that the urtc returns 
had ended m failure In the Commons ^nnenrucr nrrei 
an address to the Queen, in the hope of Evuninn —nut ~ us 
rapidly assuming the character and menace ct steal strife. 

In the course of the debate it was suggested that, even, if the 
Queen was not mentioned by name in the Liturgy, she might 
he coilsx^ered as comprised in the general prayer for the royal 
family “ If her Majesty,” replied Denman in words which 
echoed the general feeling out-of-doors, "is included in any 
general prayer, it is in the prayer for all who are desolate and 
oppressed ” 

Wilherforce’s mediation was ineffective, and the affair con- Bill of 
turned its squalid course On 5th July Lord Liverpool mtro- dlvorcc in * 
duced a hill “ to deprive her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia troduccd ' 


Elizabeth of the title, prerogative rights, privileges and 
exemptions of Queen Consort of ft is realm, and to dissolve 
the marriage between his Majesty and the .said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth,” the seconcf reading bemg fixed for 17th 
August Th<? London populace were not the only section of 
the people infuriated by what they looked on as the Knm’s 

•I™. I 616 Md “ ^ of.tte’count^. 
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a year, had made ample pi o vision for maintaining her dignity ; Ann 1820 
it had been her choice to lead the life of a common tramp — 
On 23rd November P.nliament adjourned for a month ; 
when it reassembled the Ministry had been weakened by the 
resignation of Canning, w ho cbsnpproi ed of the proceedings * 
against the Queen. The popular agitation, liovevei, had 
greatly subsided, the Queen's conduct ha\mg damped the 
aidour of her warmest supporters. At the conclusion of her 
trial, she had boldly declared, by Brougham's advice, that she 
would ne\er consent to receive n subsidy from a Parliament 
which excluded her name from the Liturgy. Beflection 
brought a change of mind: she wiote and ashed Lnerpool 
for an allowance*, an annuity of £50 , 000 was \otcd and a 
residence prowl 'A at the public expense, nobody could say 
that, short cf Icrg restored to her full rights ns ro) nl consori, 
she was illikemlly treated, and people turned then thoughts 
to Giber matters 


It Isdiffed: r. gath.r any evidence ns to the feelings of-n,. 
the Duke o: TTelLrm-' " throughout these pioccediuys, be- 3)u, ' s , 

' c , , 1 ,, a jnrt in the 

cause, ‘being in cany intercourse with Jus colleagues, very j, r <xc'd- 
few written ccrmsnn cat r e , ' ir n to have passed between 
them It is true that he told the King lie had nothing to 
do with the appointment cl the Milan Commission, sent out 
to collect evidence cg'inst the Queen, and that lie did not 
know of its existence till long after he Ind lahen office But 
he undoubtedly supported the Cabinet throughout their pro- 
ceedings in relation to the Queen, and imparted confidence 
to his colkatraes in facin^ tlm popular tumult, which he 
despised, end’suppe^l thlm m loss sustuned by tins 
defeeboa of Cfflnaj 5o man tur carried o»t more fuUy 
ftan V ellffigfoc prccep . 0 f.. toaounDg tbe Ckvb, 

>t tags on a, toy? ^,3 pertops. J 1 ^. ^ 
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it greatly cm tbo Duko but bo fcorcd Mm, find at times was 
unablo to conceal his dlaliko. A strong senso of doty 
attached (bo Duko to tho Kings sendee but Ms confidential 
letter* ore fall of expressions showing how littlo reliance ho 
• placed on him 

It is immediately eftcr tho breakdown of tho proceedings 
figtlnst Queen Caroline that wo como on tho first evidence of 
tho Duke advising tho King independently of his colleagues 
in tho Cabinet Tho King furious at the abandonment of 
tho Bill of Pains and Penalties, was inclined to dismiss his 
Ministers 

W I am r fry far from wishing** ran this tlngulv letter from 
tho Master of tho Ordnance "to pomade your Maje*ty not to 
cliange your government U your Majesty think* that other* can 
conduct jour Majesty * affair* with more advantage. Dot I 
entrant your Majesty for the take of your own honour end, I will 
add your own Independence In relation to their iucc«»ot*, not to 
deprive jour iervanU of their power till they hare concluded the 
btuineu la which they are engaged.** 

Parliament had adjourned until 23rd December, ‘when the 
King insisted that it should at onco enter upon the question 
of tho Queen a provision and other issues collateral on tbs 
abandonment of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. Tho Duke 
was urgent for prorogation on 23rd Docember in order that 
tho bill might expire in the ordinary course, and the re- 
maining matters be discussed without its shadow remaining 
on tho notice paper In a letter of great length ha argued 
against tho prudence of ^jscussmg tho Queen a affairs while 
tho public mind was still agitated by the provisions of the 
discredited bill. Then ho rtfurnod to tho King’s intention 
of changing his Ministers. 

" Ho person* oould terra your Jlajetty excepting tho*© no* in 
,your •orvice, without dl*»olving the Parliament and I need not 
point out the conacquenee of coming to a di*eu**k>ii of ah tint 

CKttI Dmpaltkt*, 1 160. 
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difficult questions relating to a provision for the Queen, and to Akn 1821 
the Milan Co mmis sion, and otheis collateral to the recent inquiry 
in the House of Lords, in a Parliament elected during the exist- 
ence of the present ferment in the public mind. But those to 
whom your Majesty would naturally look as the successors tq 
your present servants are, and have long been, their political rivals 
and opposers, particularly in their recent measures regarding the 
Queen , and it cannot be expected that they will not take advantage 
of every circumstance, however trivial, and of every action of every 
inferior agent, however low and corrupt, of the Milan Commission, 
to destroy the reputation of their predecessors m office, and, 
through them, that of your Majesty yourself. ... It appears to 
me to be not only the height of impolicy, but the greatest degree 
of unfairness, to hand these servants over to their rivals and 
opponents for the trial of them conduct in these transactions.” * 

It is not apparent whether Liverpool knew of the Duke’s 
intention to write this letter, piobably he did, because it 
would scarcely have been consistent with Wellington’s loyalty 
to his chief, which was without flaw, that he should address 
the King behind backs, as it were but it is a sign of the 
extraordinary ascendency to which he had attained in home 
politics per saltum, that the King should have yielded to the 
remonstrance of a subordinate member of the Cabmet, and 
retained the services of Liverpool, whom, however, he never 
received into favour again 

The Coronation, which George’s anxiety to be nd of his Coronation 
Queen had made it inexpedient to hold m the previous year, jy Georgo 
was celebrated with prodigious splendour on 17th July, 1821, | 
and heie we catch sight for the 1 #st time of the unhappy 
Caroline, presenting herself at the portals of West mins ter 
and turned away amid the jesrs of the populace Yes, the 
jeers, for the people had weaned of her gnefs, and were intent 
on getting the most out of the pageant, so that the organ 

* Civil Despatches, i 153 * 

, + The sum voted for George IV 's coronation was £243,f)00 , a reformed 
Parliament showed its seijse of economy by allov mg only £70,000 for Queen 
Victoria's 
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Sr SI pealed within tlio King nuulo Us obiotitm at the altar 
and received tlio Sacrament whlio Ills Qaecn wax driving 
Badly homo to dlo Sho expired on 7th August wliflo tho 
King was on lus way to Ireland. Ho did not suffer tho noun 
of her death to Interrupt tho uproarious festivities with which 
lio was received in Dublin and in which ho toot a part morn 
romarltaldo for onergy than dignity 

Ttw l>»t« During this summer tho Duko wont on a tour of Inspection 
tVStotoo. niutu ^ Kt'.reww of tho Netherlands and afterwards visitod 
Dans where ho hod an intcrrlow with Xouis Will on tho 
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subject or tbo troubles which King Ferdinand a copnaous 
absolutism had brought upon Spain. Louis considered himself 
bound to support tho Bourbon dynasty in that country, and 
was eager to invade it but bo entertained a vast respect for 
T\ ellmgton and yielded to his persuasion to unito with Groat 
Britain in an attempt at friendly mediation. 

Thereafter tbo Pnko met Gcorgo IV at Brussels, and 
conducted him over tbo field of 'Waterloo. A singular con 
trust it must have been between theso two figures on that 
bbrtorio ground — tbo fiend, atill handsome, but bloated and 
diseased voluptuary and tho lean keen-eyed eoldier-fl tales- 
man , ono bo If styled tho English people know with bow 
much justice, tho first gentle ma n in Europe, tho other 
vtunqvcur da r atnqueurt — tho first soldier in tho world. 

Tho Qoocn having been removed from tho sceno, the Prune 
Minister was pressed by members of his Cabinet and others 
to procure tho restoration of Canning to office, Liverpool, 
though he dreaded his lute colleague, yet rehod greatly on his 
ability and put the necessity of strengthening his Oabfnefc by 
tho re-odmisvm of the only debater who could meet Brougham 
on equal terms. Tho King°flatly refused to listen to the 
proposal. Ho had not forgiven Liverpool fon his taflure m 
the matter of the divorce , far more active was his resent- 
itoent against tho Minister who had left his service rather 
than bo party to the proceedings against the Queen. ‘ There- 
upon Liverpool told the Duke that he intended ( to resign. ^ 
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Wellington held Canning in high esteem at this time, and Ann 1821 
was fully convinced of the advantage of bringing him back ' 
to office, but he did not approve of staking the existence of 
the Government upon it He wrote a long letter to Ins chief, 
which gives a curious insight into the methods of Georgian'* 
government. 

“ There is no doubt that Mr Canning is not very popular with 
the party, and although they m general would wish for his assist- 
ance, they would be much disappointed and displeased to fin d the 
power of the country transferred to the hands of the Whigs and 
Radicals, because we could not prevail upon the Kong to re-admit 
Mr Pa nnin g into his Councils . . . Then the question arises, 
ought you to make it (a threat of resignation) without being 
determined to carry it through 1 Your continued opinion, mine, 
that of several others of your colleagues, and of many of your 
friends, that it is highly desirable that Mr. Canning should be 
in the Government, and the olaim preferred m the last letter of 
the 29th of J une to bring his name again under the King’ s view, ■> 

show that you ought to propose him to the King , not only under 
present circumstances, but whenever an opportunity may offer , 
his own conduct and opinions m relation to the Government 
being the s^mo as they are at present I would recommend you 
to propose him to the King, then, not m the spirit of hostility, 
not as an alternative to be taken between Mr Canning and us, 
or anything else the King can find as a Government, but as you 
did at first, as an arrangement calculated for the strength of the 
Government, the benefit of the country, and the honour of the 
King himself.” * 

The Duke then alluded to the King’s desire to appomt 
Lord Conyngham to high office* the husband of ’a lady whose 
relations with the King were a public scandal 

“ In respect to Lord Conyngham, your line is quite clear , you 
have nothing to propose, but you desire to remonstrate if the. 

King should propose to appoint him Lord Chamberlain. This, 

^ * Civil Despatches, l 193 
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ai pealed -within tho King mado his oblation at tho altar 
nml received tho Sacrament vrliHo hi* Queen was dnrmg 
andlj* homo to dio. Sbo expired on 7th August while the 
King was on hU wny to Ireland- Ho did not suffer the news 
•of her death to interrupt tho uproarious fcstMtics with which 
ho was received in Dublin, and in which ho took a port mom 
roraarlnblo for energy than dignity 
Tt * Doi* During this summer tho Dulo went on a tour of inspection 

w/trrlxi, rotmt ^ tho fortresses of tho Netherlands and afterwards visited 
Paris whero ho had on intemow with Louis Will on the 
subject of tho troubles which King Ferdinand* capricious 
absolutism had brought upon Spain. Louis considered himself 
bound to support tho Bourbon dynasty in that country and 
vros eager to invndo it but ho entertained a vast respect for 
\\ cllington, and yielded to his persuasion to unite with Great 
Bnlain in on attempt at friendly mediation 
Thereafter tho Dako met Georgo IY at Brussels and 
conducted him over tho Cold of Waterloo A singular con 
trust it must havo been between these two figures on that 
historio ground — tho flond, still handsome but bled id and 
diseased voluptuary and tho lean keen-eyed soldicr-a tales- 
man , ono coif styled tho English pooplo know with how 
much just ico, "tho first gentleman in Europe, tho other 
rtnnjrxntr dcs rainyumra — the first soldier in tho world. 
Morraent ^h° Quoon having boon removed from tho scone, tho Prune 
tor th* Minister was pressed by members of his Cabinet and others 
to procure tho restoration of Canning to office Liverpool, 
though ho dreaded his late colleague, yet relied greatly on hii 
ability and put tho necc^ffity of strengthening his Cabinet by 
tho ro-admisshm of tho only debater who conld meet Brougham 
on equal terms. Tho King°flnUy refused to listen to the 
proposal Ho bad not forgiven Liverpool far' bis failure in 
the matter of the divoroe far more active was his resent- 
iment agairtsf the Minister who had left hi* service rather 
than bo party to the proceedings against tho Queen, * There- 
upon. Liverpool told the Duke that ho intended ( to resign. ^ 
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Wellington held Canning in high esteem at this time, and Axn 1821, 
was fully convinced of the advantage of bringing him hack 
to office, hnt he did not approve of staking the existence of 
the Government upon it He wrote a long letter to his chief, 
which gives a curious msight into the methods of Georgian* 
government 

« There is no doubt that Mr. Canning is not very popular with 
the party, and although they in general would wish for his assist- 
ance, they would be much disappointed and displeased to find tho 
power of the country transferred to the hands of the Whigs and 
Radicals, because we could not prevail upon the King to re-admit 
Mr. C anning into his Councils. . . . Then the question arises, 
ought you to make it (a threat of resignation) without being 
determined to carry it through? Your continued opinion, mine, 
that of several others of your colleagues, and of many of your 
friends, that it is highly desirable that Mr. Canning should bo 
in the Government, and the claim preferred m the last letter of 
the 29 th of June to bring his name again under the Kong’s view, • 
show that you ought to propose him to the King , not only under 
present 9ircumstances, but whenever an opportunity may offer ; 
his own conduct and opinions m relation to tho Government 
being the same as they are at present I would recommend you 
to propose him to the King, then, not m the Bpint of hostility, 
not as an alternative to be taken between Mr. Canning and us, 
or anything else the King can find as a Government, but as you 
did at first, as an arrangement calculated for the strength of the 
Government, the benefit of the country, and the honour of tho 
King himself.” * 

The Duke then alluded to the*King’s desire to appomt 
Lord Conyngham to high office, the husband of*a lady whose 

relations with the King were a public scandal. 

• 

"In respect to Lord Conyngham, your hue is quite clear you 
have nothing to propose, but you desire to remonstrate if the 
King shpuld propose to appoint him Lord Chamberlain. This * 

j/ * Civil Despatches, u 193 
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JCr KL joa may rely open It, be will not bo allowod to da If ho doe*, 
" I think the appointment of I»rxl Oonynghxun, unaccompanied by 
n aatbfoctory arrangement of tho question of Mr Churning or of 
tho Government, would giro yon a good ground for quarrel But 
.rrby should v-t look for a quarrel f la it not rather our duty to 
endeavour to aottlo tbl* petty question, which, after aD, ia a mere 
trifle and can [not] affect ua, and never wai considered as affecting 
u*, except as a point of honour t I don t mean to depreciate the 
importance of a paint of honour to tho Government, but, I mold 
observe that the prevention of thia particular appointment 
became a point of honour and Importance to tho Government, 
after tho rejection of Canning in June, the questions of tho Trill 
peerage* and of tbo green ribbon*, and all tho foilie* of the 
coronation. A* I told you at "Walmer, the King haa never 
forgiven your opposition to hU wiihe* in the caae of Mr 8uinner • 
ThU feeling haa influenced every action of hi* life in relation to 
hi* Government from that moment , and I believe to more than 
one of ua be avowed that hla objection to Mr Canning wa*, that 
hla acceaalon to tho Government was peculiarly deriraUe to you. 
frothing can bo more nnjuit or more unfair than thl* feeling, and 
m there ia not one of your colleague* who did not highly approve 
of what you did respecting Mr Stunner, t to there 1* hot one of 
them who would not an (Ter with you all tho conaoquenew of that 
act. It muat not bo forgotten, however, that we have a 
duty impoaed upon u» which was never thrown on any of our pre- 
decessor*. The queation for u* U not— whether wo ehall bear 
with many In convenience! and enla resulting from the King* 
habit* and character, and which none of our predecessor* ever 
bore, or make way for other* equally capable with ourecJre* U 
carrying cm the public aerrkef bat— whether we thill bear all 
that we hare to endure, or give op the government to the TVhig* 
and Radical*^ or In other word*, the country In all it* relation* 
to irretrievable mint “ $ 

Aftmrardi Blibop of Wtocbertot. 

t Leri Unrpod bad deeltari to fir* * 4 Txnr«m*nt in tb» d*rri to 
llr Bnma^ who to taler ia Leri Oooyimb*ia , » tan fly wktn Lri^ 
Owymtani had takri tor ft. . 

: (McU DtipatJ**, L m 
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There, in a single sentence, is the key to the whole of the Ann 1822 
Duke of Wellington's political career, with the exception of a 
remarkable transaction, presently to be noticed This was his 
guiding principle on many subsequent occasions, wherein a 
lesser man might have been judged as having taken a certain • 
line out of desire for office and power. The fact is that the 
Duke could never, till his latest breath, view a Whig or Radical 
Government as consistent with the safety of the tin one or the 
welfare of the country. One may smile at the appiehensions 
he expressed as to the results of the slightest tampering with 
the constitution or the increase of popular political power; 
but light is the task of upholding the throne as we know it 
compared with that of its defenders under George IY. Had 
there been no stout hearts and steady heads to stem the tide 
of change when it seemed about to overwhelm all landmarks, 
we might now be speculating on the former grandeur of the 
ruins of that edifice which it is our privilege to beautify and 
enlarge Wellington was by no means singular m his dread , 
of democratic change, but he was far more frank about it 
than others at a time when to be frank required a high 
degree of dourage The sentiments of Lord Bacon and Thomas 
Carlyle were equally outspoken on this question, but the first 
did not nsk much when he owned to having a strong dislike 
for the word “people,” nor the second when he made dis- 
paraging reference to “the collective wisdom of mdividual 
ignorances ” 

Lord Liverpool yielded to Wellington’s advice and continued Hlness and 
to conduct the King’s Government, till, at the close of the c^n e _ of 
session of 1822 , an event occurred v%ich revived the urgency reagh 
for the return of Canning The closing days of the session 
were saddened for the Duke by Ihe alarming condition of his 
closest friend and most trusted colleague. Throughout the 
most eventful years of his life, through the shadowy of dis- 
favour cast by the Convention of Cintra, through tjiose penods • 
of anxiety when the continued support to the army in the 
/Peninsula was most ‘precarious, Castlereagh’s confidence in 
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JTr 63. Wellington had norer warcrod, never, under any dmnn 
stances had these two men ceased to roly on each other It 
would bo difficult to say which of them had retrod tho other 
best— Costlereogh, in supporting Wellington in the field and 
in tho conduct of tho war through good report, and fli — 
WolUngton, in crowning with success by his splendid general 
rhip the foreign policy of Caatlorcagh. Without tho services 
of tho soldier tho statesman must have bowed his neck to 
Broun porto — without tho friendship of tho statesman, tho 
soldier s talents must havo been buned with those of Buiwrd 
and Dalrymple. This noblo fellowship was about to bo 
severed. Tho strain of anxiety caused by tho state of tho 
conn try after tho peace, and by tho humiliation brought on 
tho Government by tho tnal of tho Queen, prorod more than 
a mind, sapped by pnvato misery of a peculiarly distressing 
kind,* could sustain and, shortly before the prorogation of 
Parliament tho leader of the Ilonso of Commons alormod his 
friends by symptoms of approaching insanity On 0th August 
tho Duho of W ellingtcm, then on tho point of starting for 
tho Netherlands saw Lord Castlereagh,t who was ajsa on the 
ovo of his departure to toko part in tho Congress bf Vienna. 
Cestloroogh began an extraordinary complaint, that all ha 
friends had conspired against him that somebody had sent 
his homes up to town that he might fly and that it was 
necessary for him to fly 

Depend upon it," said the Duke M this is all an fllusian. 
Tour stomach is out of order Ring your bell and tsk U 
your horses are in London , convince yourself." 

Caatlorcagh rang the bell furiously, and shouted at the 
servant whojanswered it — 

" Who dared to order my horses up to town 1 ” 

" They are not in town, my lord," replied tjie man , " they 
have not been ordered." 

t * It U tint Lord Mteioi ftdtrfcw itntar®* wtkh 

ctpOM. 1 him to» prmlkrij cr»ri ryrten of bto cha t fl 
t Irtfafa U»UU* by wtki U k bed taoirn fa Mriay^Ow^i bt 
iLartly betor* twtteded hil Mbor u Umpdi d LnAcoStaj , i 
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« There/’ said the Duke, when the man had gone, “you see Ann 1822 
it’s as I said , ” upon which Lord Oastlereagh flung a handker- 
chief over his face, threw himself back on the sofa, and burst 
into tears * 

“Well,” he sobbed, “ since you say so, it must be so.” 8 

The Duke then offered to put off his journey to the 
Netherlands m order to stay with him, but Oastlereagh would 
not hear of it ; so on leaving the Duke wrote an urgent note 
to Dr Bankhead, requesting him to see Lord Oastlereagh at 
once The doctor called that night, and let blood according 
to the approved practice of the day The patient’s razors and 
every dangerous instrument were carefully removed, but 
there was a knife in one of his despatch-boxes, with which, 
on 12th August, he put an end to his life 

Thus ended one of Wellington’s few intimate friendships, 
one which was never overcast by coldness save once This 
was caused by the evil influence of Lord Castlereagh’s brother. 

Lord Stewart,f whose intrigues against his chief in the • 
Peninsula have been briefly referred to in the account of 
General Craufurd’s death i It was on one of the numerous 
occasions on which Lord Liverpool threatened to resign, 
Oastlereagh naturally expected to succeed him as Prime 
Minister, but his brother insinuated to him that the Duke of 
Wellington intended to become head of the Government. 
Thereupon, and for some time after, Oastlereagh treated the 
Duke with marked coolness, till one evening, when they were 
driving down together to dine with Sir William Curtis at his 
villa, the Duke spoke with so much frankness and cordiality 
of the affairs of the approaching Congress of Vienna, that 
Oastlereagh told him of the attempt that had been made to 


r 


* Salisbury MSS 

t Succeeded as ttUrd marquess on his brother’s death, having been previously 
raised to the peerage as Baron Stewart in 1814 
% Vol i p 253 The Duke discovered Lord Stewart’s insincerity on more t 
than one occasion, but he continued to address him in correspondence as “ My 
( dear Charles ” until the final political rupture of 1846, after which he became 
t My dear Lord Londonderry ” 
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63. Wellington had never wavered, novor tinder any mrcum 
" stances had these two men corned to rely on each other. It 
would bo difficult to say which of them had served tho other 
best — Costlcroogh, in supporting Wellington in tho Cold and 
m tho conduct of tho war through good report and fll — 
Wellington in crowning with success by his splondid general 
ship the foreign policy of Castlcreagh. Without tho scmccs 
of tho soldior tho statesman must havo bowed his nock to 
Buonaparto — without tho friendship of tho statesman, the 
soldier s talents must havo been buried with thoso of Burrard 
and Dalryniplo. This noblo fellowship was about to be 
severed. Tho strain of anxioty caused by tho stoto of the 
country after tho peace, and by tho hnmihatlon brought co 
tho Government by tho trial of tho Queen, provod more than 
a mind, sapped by pnvato misery of a peculiarly distressing 
kind,* could sustain; and, shortly before tho prorogation of 
Parliament, tho leader of tho House of Commons alarmed his 
friends by symptom* of approaching insanity On 9th August 
tho Duko of Wellington, then on the point of starting for 
tho Netherlands, saw Lord Castlereagh t who was a^s a on the 
ovo of his doporturo to tako part in tho Congress *of Vienna. 
Castlcreagh began an extraordinary complaint, that all his 
friends had conspired against him that somebody had sent 
his horses up to town that ho might fly and that it was 
necessary for him to fly 

Depend upon it * said the Dnke " this u all an fllusioa 
Your stomach is out of order Bing your bell and ask if 
your horsos are in Loudon convince j ourself. “ 

Costlercagh rang tho bell furiously and shouted at the 
servant who ^answered it — 

" Who dared to order my horses up to town f * 

“ They are not in town, my lord * replied t|ie man , "they 
have not been ordered.” 

t It U known that Ixni Outlets ftfl into k atUiioB* atnfaftm, whW* 
•xpond John toa pacnlkily cm*l lyiUm of hlickmafl. 

| I retain tin title by which be la be*t known fa m*tary r thm*** h« 
liwrtly bafore receeeded hia lathee u Manjnij of Londoodarry { t 
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“ There.,” said the Duke, when the man had gone, “you see Ann 1822 
it’s as I said , ” upon which Lord Oastlereagh flung a handker- ”™“~ 
chief over his face, threw himself back on the sofa, and burst 
into tears * 

“ Well,” he sobbed, “ smce you say so, it must be so ” * 

The Duke then offered to put off his journey to the 
Netherlands m order to stay with him, but Oastlereagh would 
not hear of it; so on leaving the Duke wrote an urgent note 
to Dr. Bankhead, requesting him to see Lord Oastlereagh at 
once The doctor called that mght, and let blood according 
to the approved practice of the day The patient’s razors and 
every dangerous instrument were carefully removed, but 
there was a knife in one of Ins despatch-boxes, with which, 
on 12th August, he put an end to his life 
Thus ended one of Wellington's few intimate friendships, 
one which was never overcast by coldness save once. This 
was caused by the evil influence of Lord Oastlereagh’s brother, 

Lord Stewart,f whose intrigues against his chief m the . 
Peninsula have been briefly referred to in the account of 

General Oraufurd’s death i It was on one of the numerous 

• T 

occasions on which Lord Liverpool threatened to resign, 
Oastlereagh. naturally expected to succeed him as Prime 
Minister, but his brother insinuated to him that the Duke of 
Wellington intended to become head of the Government. 
Thereupon, and for some tame after, Oastlereagh treated the 
Duke with marked coolness, till one evening, when they were 
driving down together to dine with Sir William Curtis at his 
villa, the Duke spoke with so much frankness and cordiality 
of the affairs of the approaching Congress of Vienna, that 
Oastlereagh told him of the attempt that had teen made to 

* Salisbury MSS 

t Succeeded as tffird marquess on Ins brother’s death, having been previously 
raised to the peerage as Baron Stewart m 1814 ^ 

X VoL i p 25S The Duke discovered Lord Stewart’s insincerity on more 
than one occasion, but he continued to address him in correspondence as “ My 
.dear Charles n u*til the final political rupture of 1846, after which he became 
" My dear Lojd Londonderry ” 
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sot thorn at variance, and that nothing should over shako 
Ida confidence in his friend again * For Coatlcrcagh s public 
end pnvato character Vi ollington retained to tho last tho 
highest esteem. “ITo possessed a clear mind, tho highest 
talents and tho most steady prinaplo — more bo than any 
body I over know ITo could do everything but spook in 
Parliament , (hat bo could not do ’ t 
On Castlercegb s death tho Buko of "Wellington received 
tho King s commands to attend tho Congress of Vicuna in his 
place, but hta departure was dolayed by a sharp attook of 
illness In tho mean time tho vacancy in the Cabinet and at 
tho Foreign Office liad to bo filled, and there were but tiro 
mon botwoen whom tfio choice of Lord Liverpool must Ho — 
Teel and Canning Tho stalo of Teel a health made it doubt 
fill if bo were equal to tho labour* of such an important 
department conjoined -with those of leading the House of 
Commons Besides, ho could not talk French, and wns wholly 
unaccustomed to foreign affairs Tho King’s displeasure -with 
Liverpool rendered that Minister tho worst advocate of 
Canning's claims upon Wellington therefore, w?s laid the 
task of overcoming his Majesty’s resistance. Canning, mean 
while, had accepted the appointmont of Governor-General of 
India, and tho King wrote from Scotland declaring that his 
decision was " final and unalterable,” that to India he should 
go "Undaunted by this the Dnko, though confined to bed 
by illness addressed his Majesty immediately upon his return 
to London. 

fioibtury 3 (SS-, where m^ptnliocs abound of tie trwaer Ib which ti* 
third manjek acted to a* to forfeit tie Dtkoh confidence. At the fiat Congre* 
of Vienna, lxad, Londonderry (then Lord Btewut), who wu aentng under tli 
Dnla, 11 x 0*0 homa deapatehee eocatarfay critidatog and reflecting an th* pro- 
ceedings, without ihowteg than to hi chief who col/ dkeorered it when, e* 
arriving to eomrniM tb* tnnjr b FUndm, he rewired doplkale* of thaaa ray 
paper* urpog tie deepatehei which cam* from Vienna, which Lord Chatlenagli 
had datred hh^ to open. Ha did tb* aaia* thing at the Ooogreta of Vtrccai 
and On oing, who received tha deapatehea, gar* information of it to the 
Hottemleh pot tha Duke on hit guard agahaat BUfrart, aeyb * (7«t la P^ a 's 
raanvak* pfiea qu* tow am.’* 
t fixIVwgfifSa 
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The King io Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Carlton House, 5th September, 1822 


Ann 1822 


“My dear Friend, — I was very glad to learn by the friend 
whom I sent to your bedside yesterday that you were rather 
better, and I hope that I shall have your further amendment* 
confirmed by him to-day. 

“He gave me a most faithful and detailed account of your 
opinion and kind feelings under the painful embarrassment in 
which we are at present placed , and I must confess that it has 
produced a stronger conviction on my mind than anything that 
had previously been urged by others If I could get over that 
which is so intimately connected imth my private honour, all might 
be well, but how, my fnend, is that to be effected 1 I have a 
perfect rehance in your dutiful affection towards me as your 
Sovereign, I have the most unbounded confidence m your 
sentiments of regard towards me as your fnend, my rehance 
therefore on you is complete. 

“I am, with great truth, 

“ Your affectionate • 


“G R” 

* , 

• “ Carlton House, 7th September, 1822 

“!My dear Friend, — If you are quite well enough to come 
out to-day^ of course I shall be most anxious to see you, but 
let me desire of you in the strongest manner not to leave your 
room at any hazard 

“ I have written to Lord Liverpool to say that I shall defer 
my interview with him until I shall have had the pleasure of 
seeing you My fnend, whom I again send with this, will receive 
from you, m the mtenm, any new sentiments or opinions that 
further reflection may have induced ^you to form on the painful 
subject under consideration I am most sensibly impressed with 
your dutiful and affectionate “attention to my interests and 
happmess. # 

“ Believe me, with great truth, 

“Your affectionate 

# * “G R” • 

y “Wellington, being still confined to Ins room, wrote a long 
and cleaf letter, acknowledging that it had been “with pain 
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JEr KJ end difficulty'’ that ho had brought himself to recommend 
tho recall of Canning lo office, knowing as ho did the King’s 
reasons for objecting to It but expressing his conviction that 
there was no other arrangement which would enable the 
•Cabinet to foco another session 

“The honour of your Majesty comiit* In nets of mercy and 
grace, and I am convinced that your Majesty’s honour Is moat 
aafo In extending your gmeo and favour to Mr Cunning I 
really behove, as I bare before told your Majesty, that Mr 
Conning nercr Intended to do anything d uploading to your 
fdajeaty and I feel assured that he would ho too happy to explain 
any part of his conduct which might have had that effect. But 
I confess that I doubt that any explanation would be satisfactory 
to your Majesty and I am quite certain that the call for it, or 
even tho admission of It, would not bo *o consistent with your 
Majesty s dignity, and would not givo such case to your Majesty* s 
mind, as the act of royal graoo which I have taken the liberty 
of suggesting " * 

CanniBjr Lord Eldon was Inttorly opposed to tho restoration of Mr 
SiSv Conning, but tho Buko had tho lost wnrd with tho Elng, and 
it prevail od Canning toolc the seals of tho Foreign Office and 
tho post of leader of tho House of Commons, tfhllo I»rd 
Sidmonth made way for Peel at tho Homo Offioe, retaining 
his scat in tho Cabinet without a department. 

The Sing to Fidd-Mankal Lke Duke of Well region. 

u Ctritoe Howe, 4 pm 13th Bvpiember lStt. 

■ Mr deab Fmcro, — -I am glad to find by my friend that you 
oro better today , and X hofe and trust that the IndUpoaltlcu Is 
nearly orrr 

* Lord Liverpool has just been with roe, and the affair respect- 
ing Canning may be considered as concluded. Urns end* 

the last calamity my reliance Is on you, my friend j be watchful, 
therefore. God bless joe. 

" Your sincere friend* 

t«G R." v. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Feud with Canning 

1822-1827 


Sept. 1822 The Congress of Vienna 
October The Congress moves to 
Verona. 

The Duke and the 
Quaker 

1822-8 Good understanding be- 
tween the Duke and 
Canning 

1824 Differences in the Cabi- 

net 

Recognition of the 
Spanish - American 
» revolution 

1825 The Roman Catholic 

claims 

March . , . p Suppression of the 
Catholic Association. 
The Duke of Welling- 
ton's scheme of Roman 
Catholic relief 
The Duke of York’s 
declaration 

1826 General Election 

The Duke loses the 
hearing of one ear 
The Duke’s mission to 
St Petersburg 

December 5 Death of the Duke of 
Jj>rk 


Jan 7, 1827 The Duke of Welling- 
ton appointed Com- 
mander in-chief 
Fresh differences m the 
Cabinet. 

February 17 Lord Liverpool struck 
with apoplexy 

April 11 . The Duke and five 

others leave the Cabi- 
net 

„ 12 The Duke resigns com- 
mand of the army 

May 2 The Duke defends him- 

self m the House of 
Lords 

„ 21 Renowed offer of tho 
command of the army 
declined. 

Reconstruction of Cabi- 
net under Canning 
Defeat of Government 
on the Com Bill, 

August 8 . Death of Canning 

„ 13 » Lord Goderich becomes 

• Prime Minister 

„ 17 The Duke resumes com- 

mafld of the army 


'TNHE Dhke of Wellington went to the Congress of Vienna The Con- 
. (afterwards of Verona) under instruction* which 
Castler&agh had drafted when about to proceed thither himsp ** 
t * Civil Despatches, l 284 
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JEt 63 . Mr Grinning after assuming tho seals of the Foreign Office, 
made it appoar as if the policy of his predecessor htd been 
uniform support of absolutism 'wherever a peoplo was in 
conflict with its Government, and assumed credit for importing 
*a more liberal spin! into tho relations of Great Britain with 
other nationalities , nevertheless there is not to bo found in 
these instructions any of that blind support of absolutism of 
which Conning assumed tho credit of purging tho foreign 
policy of tho Government Conning, it is truo was avowedly 
Tht anxious to recognise tho independence of Greece, "Wellington i 
Sidles infractions were not to hinder it but 14 first to prevent a 
wrlcnU rupture between Russia and tho Porto secondly to soften, as 
prtwuurj f ar M p 0i3 p J i 0i rigour of tho war between tho Turks and 
tho Greeks thirdly to observe a strict neutrality In regard 
to Spain, whore a democratic constitution had been forced 
upon King Ferdinand, " there seems nothing to add to or -vary 
in tho courso of policy hitherto pursued- Solicitude for the 
safety of the royal family observance of our engagements 
with Portugal, and a rigid abstinence from any interference 
in tho internal affaire of that country were the principles to 
bo obsorvod by tho British plenipotentiary The Duke 
himself had succeeded when in Paris in the autumn of 1821, 
in dissuading Louis XTIII from his projected invasion of 
Spain to prop the falling power of the Bourbon king. As to 
the recognition of tho revolted Spanish colonies as belligerents, 
that, ran tho instructions, may be regarded rather as t matter 
of timo than of principle , and in regard to the revolutions 
in Italy "we may regard tho duty of the British plaei 
potentiary upon Italian afialre as limited to informing himself 
of what is going on, and taking care that nothing is done 
inconsistent with the general system of Europe and the 
observance of treaties." 

In ahiTrt, it would scarcely be possible to frame directions 
rtnore consistent than these with a policy of non interference, 
subject to respect far treaty obligations, But tjie Emperor 
of Russia, formerly in the van of liberal sentiment, had^ 
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greatly modified his views in the seven years smce the Ann 1822 
Convention of Pans He had ranged himself with the rest 
of the rulers of Euiope m a desire to repress by force the 
revolutionary current which was surging among all the 
nations He told Wellington that he regarded Spam as 
“the headquarters of revolution and Jacobinism, that the 
Kang and royal family were in the utmost danger, and 
that so long as the revolution in that country should be 
allowed to continue, every country in Europe, and France in 
particular, was unsafe, 1 ’* and he protested against Great 
Britain’s policy of non-interference as inconsistent with the 
safety of society We have, therefore, the evidence of the 
Duke’s despatches, describing at great length his resistance 
to the views of the Emperor of Russia, upon principles formu- 
lated and laid down by Lord Castlereagh, and showing that 
the doctrines which Mr Canning’s partisans have claimed 
that he imparted mto the foreign policy of Great Britain, were 
recognised and acted on m large measure before Canning had » 
any hand m it, and that it was Castlereagh and not Ca nnin g 
who inaugurated a system of honourable adheience to treaties, 
of tesolute non-interference with the internal affairs of other 
countries? and of discouragement of any attempt to stamp out 
Liberalism in any nation 

In October the scene of the Congress was transferred to 
V erona Of this period Mr Gleig tells an amusing incident, no 
doubt narrated by the Duke himself When the Congress was 
on the eve of leaving Yienna, the suppression of the slave trade 
being one of the chief subjects under deliberation, an eminent The Duke 
Quaker, Mr William Allan, waited on the Duke one morning Q u d a ^° 

“ Friend,” said he, " I must 0 go to Yerona ” » 

“ Impossible, I’m afraid,” replied the Duke “ Have not 
you seen theVder that nobody is to be allowed to enter the 
town unless he is a member of one of the embassies ? ” 

, " Friend, I must go to Yerona, and thou must enable 

do so/' 1 .j , 


* Civil Despatches, i 843 
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JCt 6( "How can I do that t 1 cm don t hold any office and I have 
none to give yon " 

“Friend," persisted tho Quaker “I must go to Verona, 
and thou must cany mo thither " 

’ "Well," returned tho amused Duke entering into tho sprit 
oi tho thing, "if X must I musk If you llko to ride as one 
of my couriers yon may do so." 

And Mr Allan actually rodo into Verona as tho Duke* 
ar ant court ur taking advantngo of his* official position to 
obtain audience of the Emperors of Bussia and Austria and 
the othor dignitaries assembled. 

Tho ncgociations winch went on until tho end of November, 
though of much moment to tho peace of Europe st that time, 
entailing a copious correspondence and constant vigil once 
upon tho British plenipotentiary retain little interest for 
Good general readers at tho present day Botmning by way of Paris, 
"Wellington received Conning s instructions to renow the ofTor 
betvrra^ of mediation by Great Britain with the view of averting tho 
invasion of Spam, for which tho French Government bad been 
mussing troops on the frontier for some time back. Welling 
ton jxiintod out that tho offer had already boon reject od at 
"Veronn, and advised that it should not bo renestd, but 
Canning was urgent, and tho result was that mediation was 
again declined, and the war wont on. 

Tho most important feature in this correspondence is the 
perfect cordiality and frankness which is apparent on the 
part of both Ministers. The time had not oomo, though ft 
was near at hand, when tho Duke should imbibe that distrust 
of his colleagues sincerity and motives which ultimately 
wrecked tho Ministry The years of external peace following 
on "Waterloo had begun to toil favourably on the internal 
resources of Great Britain, notwithstanding the advil disturb- 
ances whjch prevailed at first. The partial repayment of 
the Austrian Jeon in 1823 and tho redemption of £76 000 000 
U 4 per cent, stock, landed Mr Robinson, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with handsome surpluses in his 'budgets of ^ 
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that year and the following But towards the close of that Aim 182 
year the Cabinet, already divided on the Roman Catholic 
claims for emancipation, showed signs of further cleavage 
Not only on that, but on other questions, Ministers were 
ranged practically in opposing camps, and a bitter feeling set Differences 
m when Mr C annin g adopted the practice of seeking support Cabinet, 
from Brougham and the Opposition against his old Tory 
colleagues. From this period may be traced Wellington’s 
distrust of the Minister and dislike of the man Lord Liver- 
pool, whose f ailin g health had begun to tell on his powers, 
listened alternately to each set of counsellors, who were thus 
brought into direct antagonism. 

The first triumph of the Cannmgite party came at the close Eecogm- 
of 1824, when .Canning wished to persuade his colleagues g 1 ^ 0 ^ 10 
to announce in the King’s speech the recognition of the American 
mdependence of the Spanish- Am enoan colomes Canning 
gamed over Lord Liverpool to his view, and a paper was sent 
round the Cabmet on the subject, which produced an earnest , 
remonstrance addressed by the Duke of Wellington to the 
Prime Minister He reviewed the principles which had 
hitherto ' restrained the Government from recognising the 
revolted colomes of their ally , he entreated him to ascertain 
the real opinion of his colleagues on the question, believing 
as he did that all, except one (Ca nnin g), were indisposed to 
the step proposed or indifferent to it, and, lastly, urging that 
the project was highly distasteful to the King, “ you will find 
it most difficult to obtain his consent to pledge his Govern- 
ment to any measures for finally separating these States from 
the mother country.” v 

He concluded by expressing his distress at differing m The Duke 
opinion from his leader, and offered to resign. resign.* 0 


“As for my part, I came into the Government t9 support 
yourself and the principles on which you had been acting, and 
for whicji we had struggled in the field for such a length of time m 
I should wish to go on as I have done, and nothing makes me 
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JEt M. bo unhappy u to differ In opinion from you* But u you kno-r, 
* I am not Inclined to cany tbe*o differences further than nec«- 
fcuy I hare advised, and «hrdl Invariably advise, hli Majesty to 
follow tho ad vice of hi* Cabinet. Bat I can easily coned re that 
ft must be equally Irksome to you to hare a colleague whoso 
opinion on many subjects Is so decidedly different from your* , 
and I am ready, whenever you wish it, to ask the King s leave 
to retire from his service." * 


1/ml Iiverpool bogged tho Duke not to think of resigning.! 
■When ho submitted to tho KiDg tho proposal about the 
Spanish Colonics tho King asked if tho Cabinet were 
unanimous and, on tho fltnto of matters being explained to 
him expressed a desire to soo tho Duko of ‘Wellington. The 
Duke accordingly had an audience at Windsor of which tho 
result may bo traced in a communication dated tho same day 
17th December expressing his Majesty's regret that ho must 
differ with the majority of tho Cabinet on this subject, but, 
inasmuch as he always desired to concur with the opinion of 
his Ministers, ho would not oppose the projected measure*, 
provided previous notice wore conveyed to his Allieq -add the 
King of Spain u in such language and manner as may moke 
tho communication as little obnoxious to their feelings as 
poesiblo.” t And so the matter passed, hut not without 
significant evidenco of the internal relations of the Cabinet 
especially as between Wellington and Canning “ To do Mr 
Canning justice,” wrote the Duke to the King, “ I must say 
that in tho original draft of tho Minute hud before your 
Majesty there was a proposition that tho measure should be 
com m unicated to your ifajesty's AHiee, and it wea struck 
out at the desire of Lord Westmorland principally who was 
anxious to keep the measure secret as long as possible.” 5 
The nft widened, but the cleavage between the old Tcriw, 
represen tod by Eldon, Peel, and Wellington, and the Liberal 
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Tones, headed by Canning, became complicated on the revival Ann 1825 

of the Cathohc claims for emancipation On that question, 

at least, the Duke’s views were more conciliatory than those 5°““ — 
, ,, , , , „ Catholic 

of the colleagues most m unison with him on projects of free claims. 

Trade and Deform Tbs long experience abroad bad divested* 
bis allegiance to Protestant ascendency of insular intensity , 
theological arguments at no time exeicised the skghtest 
influence on bis opinions , be looked upon Koman Catbobc 
disabilities meiely as pohtical safeguards , and, although be 
bad never offered, as Peel did during the first fourteen years 
of bis pubbc hfe, an active hostikty to the Catbobc claims, 
be took part in the resistance to them as long as be considered 
resistance practicable and consistent with harmony between 
the two branches of the legislature He cannot have been 
ignorant of Pitt’s intention to emancipate the Cathokcs when 
be effected the Union, an intention frustrated only because 
of George III ’s unconquerable resistance ; it has been shown 
that in Wellingtons early days m the Irish Parbament be 
spoke in favour of a bunted measure of rebef introduced by 
the Government , * and it may be assumed that, so far as be 
bad hitherto allowed the question to occupy bis thoughts, 
be shared the views of bis brother, Lord Wellesley, whom 
Lord Liverpool bad sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland on 
purpose to propitiate the Catbobc party 
It might have been expected that the Duke of Wellington, 
by birth an Irishman and having held office as Irish Secretary, 
would have taken a forward part m the consideration of Irish 
pobtics , but be never did so willingly until they forced them- 
selves on bis attention It must 'be confessed that be was 
destitute of any special love for Ireland as bis native country ; 
be never returned there after resigning office as Chief Secretary 
m 1809 , be always spoke of himself as an Englishman, and 
took a gloomy view of the possibikty of reconciling the Irish 
people to English rule 

• But m 1823 the state of Ireland compelled every one\ 

* See vol. h p 7 
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6< charged with ministerial duties to lako up a definite attitude 
~ on tho future position of Horn an Catholics in relation to 
tho constitution. Lord Wellesley s appointment as Lord 
Lioutenant had given deep ofTonco to the Orangemen, storing 
them to fovensh activity, and enuring formidable note at 
Armagh, in Dublin, and elsewhere, Tho trnculenco of tho 
Orangemen roused tho Catholics to action , under tho leader 
ship of Daniel 0 Connell tho Catholic Association was 
organised matters bocamo so threatening that tho Irish 
Insurrection Act was renewed, and tho Government con 
sen tod, on Lord Althorpes motion, to a Commission of 
Inquiry into tho causes which rendered repressive legislation 
necessary 

Tho King wreto to Mr Tool, who as Homo Socrotary was 
specially charged with the Government of Ireland, pointing 
out that tho action of tho Catholio Association was " what may 
he fairly termed intended rebellion,” and complaining that 
on idea had been permitted to circulate that hla Majesty was 
not unfavourable to Roman Catholio claims. 

* It is high timo foe the King to protect himself agrinst *uch 
an imprtaaion, and be ha* no hesitation in declaring that !t the 
preaonb proceeding* continue, bo will no longer «oon*ent to 
Catholio Emancipation being left a* an open quettkm in hi* 
Cabinet. Thi* indulgence wm originally granted cm the ground 
of political expediency but that expediency dinolvm when 
threatened rebellion coll* upon the King for that which the 
King will inner grant. Tho aentimenta of the King upon 
Catholio Emancipation are tboee of hla rerea d and excellent 
father from theae een ti m fe nU tho King never con end never 
will deviate." * 

Wellington, to whom Peel, by the King a command, first 
Bhowed this letter made light of the difficulty ° 

“The ‘ King told mo that he had given or aent inch a letter 
/ after it had 'beached yoc, but before I had aecn It. I Jold him 
P#*J iMUxt, L sta 
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that it appeared to me that there never -was a moment m which Aim 1825. 
the Catholic question as a parliamentary question was so little 
to be apprehended as at present, and that it would be most ~ 

unfortunate if he were at this moment to involve himself and his 
authority in it, that his intention not to allow this question any • 
longer to be considered open went to destroy the principle on 
which the Government was founded, and that I really believed 
that many of those most opposed to the Catholics considered a 
Government thus formed better able to defeat the Catholics than 
if formed exclusively of persons opposed to what was called the 
Catholic question. I do not think the Kmg intends what his 
letter states At all events his intention is founded on a 
hypothesis, and I am certain that we shall find him very little 
disposed to carry such an intention into execution.” 9 

Events, however, soon caused the Duke to alter his mind <l ues * 

_ tion 

as to the urgency of the question Year by year the becomes 
majorities in favour of Boman Catholic relief had been ureeut 
growing m the House of Commons. The King had allowed . 
his Cabmet to leave it an open question , but his Majesty’s 
uncompromising hostility to concession barred the way to a 
settlement* and the strange spectacle was renewed each session 
of Minister^ passionately advocating a policy and a measure 
which their colleagues rose from the same bench to denounce 
Even m the Lords the majorities against the motion were 
dwindling In 1824, Lord Lansdowne introduced a bill 
conferring the franchise on English Boman Catholics, a 
privilege which Irish Catholics already enjoyed, and another 
to enable Catholics to hold Bevenue offices, both of which 
received the support of five Cabinet Minis ters, but were 
thrown out by the Lords In Ireland, where the question, 
of course, was really a burning one, although crime and 
disturbance had diminished in a remarkable manner, not 
the less was the situation exceedingly alarming The, whole 
of the people, except m Protestant Ulster, w ^e banded » 
together m and under the absolute control of the Catholic ' 

* Fed Letters, l 350 
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Tt W. M Ration — on OTpmhation which, os tho Puke of Wellington 
perceived had all the attribtth-i of a party fronted by a 
foreign 1 mrer fkrnr thin# Lasing to 1*0 done to j/revent the 
two jnrtlvi flying at cvli o * hrrt threats iri March 1825 an 
Art ra jnrtM declaring illegal all a* ocutiooi in Ireland 
cun* lintel for the rr»lrcM of grievances in Church or Stale, 
** renewing thrlr meeting* for more than fourteen dap or 
collecting or receiving rnonor * This wm ingeniously phrased 
cJrt,* l?* 1° deprive tho Act of the appearance o' being aimed at Kotuo 
a-- Catholic* nlo*io inasmuch as it brought tho Onmgo Society 
within its rcope the c teg lay In ill ap plication 
In no port of tho world are the cycle* of political recurrence 
po dearly marked as in I re lan l. A* tho Land League, 

tapper*, cd by Mr Ghulitouos Government in 1881 ro« 
from its ashes and fulfilled ell the purpow of its fotmdcrt es 
tho National League so tho Catholic Association underwent 
tomo changes of structure to enable it to pn»s through the 
meshes of tho Act of 1825 

King OcoTgo had rtcently sanctioned certain concessions to 
his Homan CathoUe subjects in Hanorcr which probably 
caused tbo PaVo of Wellington to bd!e\o that hit Majesty* 
repugnance to emancipation sms evaporating This conjoined 
with tho obvious peril of the situation in Ireland, and tho 
Tt* growing dim cul tr of resisting tho measures laid before 
Parliament induced him to draw up a scheme of legislation, 
Cui>cJk showing hew for ho was ready and oven anxiouj to go in 
rtl * f ' 1825 Apparently this document was prepared foe the 

oonjfderntftJtt cf (ha Cabinet (hough perhaps it never came 
before it It is of great length and of remarkable ability 
containing first & renew of tho whole situation, including 
tho growth in number both of tho advocates of complete 
emancipation and of former opponents who had become 
indifforjnt , tho inexpediency of endeavouring to maint a i n 
resist an co in the House of Lords against repeated declaration* 
of opinion by tho House of Commons and tho wisdom of 
making concessions not as hitherto in time 
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difficulty, but during a period of external peace and internal Ann 1825, 
tranquillity It goes on to show that the recent suppression ' 
of the Roman Catholic Association made it a peculiarly 
favourable moment to deal with the question, and there 
follows a complete scheme of relief and religious equality* 
founded on the principle of concurrent endowment As for 
the charge of inconsistency wluch would be incurred by a 
Tory Cabmet undertaking such legislation, the Duke brushed 
that lightly aside 

“I go further, and say that the King’s present servants are 
the men who ought to consider of it, and to decide it as far as 
circumstances will enable them. ... If this be true, it is surely 
more manly and consistent with our duty to our Sovereign and 
the public so to conduct ourselves as to be able to render most 
service in the particular crisis of time, than to be looking about 
to see what imputations can be brought against us of supposed 
attachment to office, founded upon our continuing to hold our 
offices after a question has been carried . . contrary to our • 
opinions, by our own friends m Parliament, and by the influence 
of those acting in the Cabinet with us I really cannot think 
we ought to quit the King in such a crisis, or that it can be any 
satisfaction Jbo our friends the Protestants that the loss of the 
Roman Cathohc question should be attended by the additional 
misfortune of our retirement from office ” * 

Wellington knew the influence he possessed over the King 
well enough to feel assured that his resistance might be over- 
come, but theie was another member of the royal house, 
next in succession to the Crown, Aot to be conciliated so 
easily The Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1825 passed 
the third reading m the ComAions on 10th May, it was 
believed so generally that the Lords would accept it that 
Peel actually had sent in his resignation, and the Cabmet 
seemed on the verge of breaking up, when the Duke of York, 
in presenting a petition against the bdl from the Dean and \ 

1 * Ctvtl Despatches, u 595 
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Jri 6 Cliapter of Winder modo a d<rlantion of ln\ InelMo hostility 
TiTTm* to *W confirm to Ionian Catholics winding up with the 
dJui* fort-Iblo woidi— M Tht/o or' the j rind) 1 m to which I will 
a*. adhere and which 1 will maintain ami that up to tbo latest 
* moment of my existence whatever may ho my aUuotlcra In 
Ufa » w help me Gal i " 

The effect of this speech from the befr presumptive 
awakened nl! tho languishing Protestant spirit la the country 
It might hare proved a hmnloui thing for a royal prince 
to Interfere in such a concern Int tho Fuiplteh people cojily 
condoned the constitutional Impropriety In their gratitude fee 
a fold, outspoken sentiment the press rung with applause 
the l’ctw for once championed tho popular cause against tho 
House of Commons, and the bill was thrown out 

In his memorandum aboro quoted, tho Buko of 'Wellington 
had expressed tho opinion that It would not bo easy to rente 
public feeling in tbo country against tho Homan Catholic 
claims and that tho majority in their favour would Increase 
In each tuewrito Parliament. Tho effect of the Buko of 
\ork* manifesto caused him to change his oplmcfonm this 
point ho strongly and repeatedly urged lord Liverpool to 
dissolve Parliament ot once, and toko odvaatago of the excite- 
ment in tho country in favour of a policy of no concetti cm, 
with which though not one which tho Cabinet would make 
a teat question tho Tory party in general was Identified. 

Tho Dnko a odneo was not token tho Parliament was 
U ir*a allowed to run to its natural conclusion in 182C when enough 
effect remained from tho Buko of lorks speech to return 
a House of Commons wSiieh In tho following year rejected, 
by a majority of four tho aamo bill of relief which thdr pre- 
decessor* bad passed. 

In this year tho Buko of Wellington wn^ called on once 
more to sen-o on a foreign mission. Ills health, mnee ho had 
exchanged service on tho field for political life, had been very 
I 1 uncertain lio had passed through one attack whlfb, if utrt 
cholera, was nearly akin to that complaint hi£ frame, at no 
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time otkei tlian spaie, had wasted to a degree which caused Ann 1826 
anxiety among all Ins acquaintance. He took pride in never 
allowing illness to master him, and no doubt, by dmt of Ins 
strong will, he worked thiough many attacks which would 
have disabled less lesolute men But the strongest of us aie 
at the mercy of the frailty of our organs, and the Duke had 
to sustain a trial this year which endured to the end of his 
life One effect of his disturbed health was a troublesome deaf- The Duke’s 
ness m one ear. Probably m no branch of scientific surgery dcafacss 
has so little advance been made, even during the present 
century of rapid enlightenment, as m the treatment of hearing 
The Duke had recourse to the best advice, but in vain At 
last a specialist persuaded him to submit to the injection mto 
the ear of a strong solution of caustic The effect was instan- 
taneous , the sense of hearing was restored with extraordinary 
acuteness, but violent inflammation set m, and, m the end, 
the patient became, and remained for ever after, stone deaf 
of that ear » 

How the reason which mduced the Duke to submit to such 
a hazardous remedy for partial deafness was his haste to 
render himself fit for a duty which certain events m Europe 
induced Canning and the King to select him to perform 
The Emperor Alexander of Russia died in December, 

1825 The relations between the courts of St Petersburg 
and London had been cooling ever smee Mr Ca nnin g, with 
his enthusiasm for Greek nationality, had been at the head of 
the British Eoreign Office At the conference of the Powers 
held at St Petersburg m 1824, Great Britain had not been 
represented, and the subsequent reserve of the Eussian 
ambassador at St James on the subject of his master’s mten- 
tions m regard to Greece gave rise to the belief that the 
Emperor was ^preparing to go to war with Turkey On 
Alexander’s death, it was desirable, in the interests of European 
peace, to ascertain, and, if necessary, to modify, tbp projects of ,T>he Duke’s 
the newi Enjperor Nicolas Accordingly, the King chose the A 1E p°j^ 
Duke of Welbnoton. as "an individual peculiarly acceptable borg. 
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n tftliU Imperial M^Jnlr H# toronrnyhhcciidnletietvisodam 
pwtnU Imi tn tho new 1 mj^m If o vm charged also with 
long ant d tnilM Instructions from Mr Canning t thochW 
otjrcl of which wa-t to obtain tho l.aipcror’a wnt to the 
jnrlGc intervention of (Jml Britain bclwem Turkty and 
insurgent On^cc amt in «U?mde him from pemming in 
l»in fatUc* a plan cf 1 aropcan conference wbhdi Imd prored 
anything but conducive to international harmony Tbo 
comcajon'lcnco preceding tho Dukes appointment throm 
rono Il^ht cm tho relation* prevailing between tbo Kirg, 
Canning and himself and on tho apprehension felt hy the 
King of a rupture between hts two Ministers Tn a long 
letter marked rornewbat pleona^tically, “Meet secret and 
confidential oiwf for yntrtt!/ alanr* the King explains Low 
the I’TopO’al earao to bo made to himself by Mr Canning 
before the Duke was consulted. 


1 1 mutt in Juitleo to Mr Canning add, that every exprmkm 
he made use of vu In a very friendly and proper tone. Jfj/eer 
tf<u that you might think that the proposal originated - with we 
and therefore that you might consider it as something iU the 
shape cf an rf dal order without any previous print to consultation 
cm reyporf tn/i you tayfnnui as to Mai which might be ayrtesWt 
to jrw frrliuyt and cf which, I do entreat of you to beUrre that 
I am wholly and entirely incapable. 

" Mr Conning * /car, cn the other hand seems to bare 
arisen from Mu — tbo apprehension that if this proposal was not, 
In tho my frit {tutaner, made to yea, you might possibly supj*»e 
that, from some unjuitlfUble reason ho had overlooked y«r 
superior conscience pretensions, and ability and therefore that 
ho might bo deemed as guilty of not showing to you aR thst 
high consideration and respect which are no wore Mas yosr 
doe and with which, os well as with private regard fer yuu, 
ho not dnly expresses himself but appear* to be, strongly bn* 
j pressed "J 


* cuabetpata** blsl 


i 
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C annin g mote to Loid Gianville, the British ambassador Ann 1826 
at Pans, descnbmg how the Duke lecoivcd the invitation. 

7 

“I have determined to send the Duko of Wellington to 
Petersburg I proposed it to the King almost os soon ns, 
the event was known , but his Majesty doubted — solely, howovor, 
on the ground of the Duko’s health. I persuaded his Majesty 
to let me try the question upon the Duko. . . . The Duke not 
only accepted, but jumped, as I foresaw that ho would, at the 
proposal ‘ Never better in his life,’ ‘ ready to set out in a week,’ 
and the like expressions of alertness, leavo no doubt upon my 
mind that the selection of another person would have dono his 
health more prejudice than all the frosts and thavs of the 
hyperborean regions can do to it ... lam perfectly satisfied, 
and so, I believe, is he ho with my intentions, and I with his 
disposition to execute them, not only fairly but strenuously.” * 

The Duke wiote briefly to say he was at all times ready to 
serve the King in any station where he could be useful. To 
Lord Bathurst he wrote more fully. 

3 

“Exciting in the way of conciliation, which is certainly very 
desirable at the commencement of a new reign, I don’t expect to 
do much good m my mission But I don’t see how I, who have 
always been preaching the doctrine of going wherever wo are 
desired to go, who had consented to go and command in Canada, 
could decline to accept the offer of this mission.” f 

The negociataons were entrusted exclusively to the Duke, 

Loid Strangford, the British ambassador at St Petersburg, 
being instructed to that effect:}: In spite of warnings the 
Duke received at Berlin, whgre he spent a few days on his 
journey out, that it was impossible for Russia to avoid going 
to war, m order to allay the seditious movement in her own 
army, he found the Emperor Nicolas much disposed to accept 
. the friendly mediation of Great Britain, and willing to avoid 

3 j . > 

, * Stapleton, 470 t Civil Despatches , ui 113 \ Dnd , 98 

i i 
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a Turkish war if tlio Torto could bo pereuadod to comply with 
tlio treaty of Bucharest. After a month spent in constant 
interviews and nogocintions tho Duko loft St Petersburg 
with tho conviction that, whatever may hare been the 
Intentions of tho late Emperor Nicolas had no intention of 
going to war on behalf of tho G rocks, and that if war did 
break out botwoon Russia and Turkey, it would bo solely to 
cnforcQ tho just nghls of his empire under treaty Before 
leaving ho obtained tho agreement of tho Emperor to a joint 
protocol, under which Russia and Groat Britain were to offer 
their mediation between Turkey and Grooco, on tho basis of 
Grooco becoming a Turkish dependency paying a fixod 
tritrato to tho Sultan but enjoying freedom of religion and 
of trade. 

On 5th December 1826 tho Duho of York died. Of all the 
eons of George III., ho was the only one who had secured in 
any dogroo tho affoction of tho public and the esteem of his 
friends As a General in tho field he had proved an admitted 
failure, but during his long tenure of office as Commander in 
chief ho had oarned tho confidence of tho army pnd the 
character of a good administrator His interference npan the 
Roman Catholic question, although not to be defended on 
constitutional grounds, had undoubtedly won for him a degree 
of popular favour which he would not have earned by attending 
more exclusively to the duties of his office. 

Borne months before the Dnko of York's death the King 
had told the Duke of Wellington that it was his wish that he 
(W eUmgton) should bocamo Commander in-chief in the 
ovent of the Duke of York's death, and as neither the Duke 
of Cambridge nor the Duke of Cumberland could he considered 
in relation to such an appointment, public opinion universally 
assigned that post to the Dnko of Wellington, The Duke, 
however begged the question might not be discussed till it 
arose for settlement, end he was not at all surprised, upon 
/he Duke of York s death, to find that ti\e King qoveted the 
appointment for himself. Reel wrote in dismay at 
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project 1 * Liverpool denounced it as “ preposterous/' f but 1827 
Wellington merely observed m reply to Peel — 

“However extraordinary tko arrangement is which you toll 
me his Majesty has in contemplation, I suspected that something* 
of the kind was in agitation, and I determined to go out of 
town. ... I havo always considered that tho conversation 
which passed botween his Majesty and mo, liko many others, 
as so many empty and unmeaning words and phrases, and I 
consider his Majesty perfectly at liberty to make any arrangement 
for the command of his army that may bo thought proper by his 
government ” $ 


Loid Liverpool found little difficulty in convincing the Wcllmg- 
Kmg that the objections to Ins assuming tho office were Incomes 
msuperable, and his Majesty at once conferred it on the Duke Com-^ 
of Wellington In order that the Duke’s services might not chief 
be lost to the Cabmet, it was arranged that ho should retain 
the civil office of Master of the Ordnance, although drawing ’ 
the salary of one only of these appointments Simultaneously 
with hi&> appointment as Commander-in-chief, the Duke 
received from the King the colonelcy of the Grenadier 
Guards 11 

A very characteristic incident marked the Duke’s advent 
to this new command Sir Henry 'Torrens, who, it might be 
supposed, should have better understood the man with whom, 
as Military Secretary, he had been in correspondence for so 
many years, wrote to the Duke enclosmg the draft of a 
general order which he suggested ltywould be proper to issue 
on the occasion It was exceedingly long, containing an 
elaborate panegyric on the late Duke of York, and bore as 
little resemblance as possible to any general order that ever 
appeared above the signature “Wellington” In reply to 
Sir Henry, the Duke civilly declined to adopt his suggestion — 

{t I dislike to come before the army and the woifid with this\ 


* Civil Despatches, iu 631 


t lhuL, 535 


t Ibid , 532 . 
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jet 67 tui a buffer on tho Roman Catholic question, that ho persuaded 
tho Primo Minister to retain office at least daring another 
session * Tho immodisto difficulty was got over by taking 
tho Got omment bill for amending tho Corn Laws out of tho 
linnds of llnskisson -who in tho ordinary course, -would hare 
bocomo responsible for its conduct through tho House of 
Uth^ooT, Commons and placing it in thoso of Canning But Lord 
Liverpool s troubles had worn him out On 17th February 
ho had a fit of apoploxy and although he lived for some time 
longer ho novor recovered his faculties, and his long service 
in offico was at an end. 

Tho question of course, arose at once, and was oogorlj 
canvassed, Who was to mccood him t Canning’s debating 
powers sot him head and shoulders above every ministerialist 
In either Houso of Farbament , but Canning hod incurred the 
hostility not only of tho country party wherein lay tho Toiy 
strength, on account of his henchman Husldssone doclara 
turn on tho com duties, but, by his own intrigues with the 
Opposition, of those very colleagues who, in 1822, had wrong 
from tho King unwilling consent to his ro-en taring the 
Cabinet! 

Canning’s position however with the King was very 
different now to what it had once been. His Majesty’s 
repugnance to tho first acts of Canning s foreign policy had 
given way to a conviction that that policy w had placed this 
country m a position with respect to Europe in which it had 
never stood before." X And, in proportion as the King had 
adopted Canning’s views on foreign policy his former sentb 
ments of personal resen\mont and distrust towards the 
Minister arisjng ont of the old affair of Queen Carolines 
trial, had been exchanged far < confidence and affection. In 

• Lord Londimdcnj'i m*momi4*m. of his tndkaes wttlf ths King (CV*d 
-DwpoiAw, 1H. CSS). 

t ** I toot cr**t pains, tho Dako told I^dy Salbbtny " to peoatds ths 
Kins bat I did not know fltrrplng then " {SaUtbnj if 85 1653). 

( t Mftrwxiadnm by Cknnlrtj of m inUtrimr with the Kinfff S7th Mirth* 
1337 (Sopirtow, 53S). 

( 
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proportion, also, to this change in relations with Canning, the Ann 1827. 
King’s intimacy with the Duke of Wellington had lessened 
there was a cessation of the frequent conferences which he 
used to hold with the Duke on foreign affairs as long as “ the 
continental system was in vogue , ” * and there is no doubt" 
that the King found intercourse with his Foreign Minister far 
more easy and agreeable than with his formidable Master of 
the Ordnance, of whom he always stood m great awe. 

Under these circumstances C annin g would have been looked 
on as the natural successor to Lord Liverpool, but for a single 
consideration. The King could not entertain the idea of 
appointing at the head of his Government one who did not 
share his own views on the Homan Catholic claims After a 
long interview with his Majesty on 27th March, Mi Ca nnin g 
drew up the following minute — 


“Fob the Cabinet — 

“That his Majesty is desirous of retaining all his 
present servants in the stations which they at present fill , 
placing at their head, in the station vacated by Lord Liverpool, 
some pe§r professing opinions upon whom Ins Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants may agree, of the same principles as Lord 
Liverpool.!’ t 


This, then, was the understanding on which matters pro- 
ceeded, and it was natural that the Duke of Wellington should 
be regarded, and regard himself, as most completely fillin g the 
part of a peer “ of the same principles as Lord Liverpool ” 
The Duke’s subsequent conduct has been attributed, not, it 
must be confessed, without appearances to justify the infer- 
ence, to chagnn at bemg passed over The real cause, how- 
ever, lay further below the surface , it was the Duke’s indigna- 
tion at what he considered insincere treatment His distrust 
of C annin g had deepened, as his correspondence with Liverpool 

, * Memorandum by Canning of an interview with Sir Knighton, 27th 

April, 1 Pj25 ( Stapleton , 443) 

t Stapleton, 586 ’ * 
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57 "Tho D of ‘WV 'WToto Canning to Lord Liverpool, "will of 
~ coureo ootnplain that despatches are anticipated by tho newspaper* , 

but I humbly answer, I cannot holp it, until he can contrive to 
giro mo the command of wind and wares, or to put down the 
4 French telegraph** I roelly do not understand what be 

would have. Is ho contented that tho despatches should go to 
him next In order after the King and yoursolft They axe ordered 
»o to do , but then you let the F 0 know where you are — they 
can therefore judge whon they ore likely to hare the despatches 
again. There U no such calculation to be made of the D of IV 't 
morements j and ao far from the despatch being always returned 
to a day- But there b do uso In disponing these by questions 

there b something olse, though I protest I know not what, at 
the bottom of tho D of IV ■ temper Hb extraordinary fretful- 
ness upon thb matter, hb repeated reference, and thoso of hb 
alra(o*rt, to tho approach of critical times, and other language 
which I know both he and the Chancellor hare held very lately 
about the state of tho Government, satisfy me that there b 
a looking forward to some conmlaion In tho Government* not 
wholly unmlxed perhaps, with uotne intention of bringing it an. 
Bo it bo. I confess I have no Idea how the Government will bo 
carried on in the House of Commons, in the souse in which ha* 
been earned on for the last threo years, with the whole patronage 
of the law, the greater part of the Church, and all the Army 
in tho Chancellor's and the D of W i hands. 

* I am aware, too, that the D of IV ii Tory angry at my 
comi n g hero (Fans) Two yean ago he interfered with tb» 
King to prevent my doing so. But I s upp ose he felt that after 
he had hiraaeli been here in the interval, and after ‘Westmorland 
hod boon preaching hero £crr two months hb ultra and phUo- 
Turkish principles, I was not likely to be again ao easily turned 
from my purpose. I am nght glad that I came, not cdy I® 
the immediate and unforeseen advantage of my p r e sence here 

•raiding to be msde th* ibo» in trtrr pert cf ~Knghnfl which I m%ht rfcttl 
md I baOrra it fc_u happened morn tham can that the nmnen ol the new*p*P** 
bar* mad* enqjhk* aboai me at my boewe, prof earing to b* the 
< < 0 
Not th* dsetde takjxaph, bat thi •enapbors. 
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during tlie discussion with Spam, but because I have been able Axn 1827 
to assure myself, to absolute conviction, that had the Govern- 
m ent been rightly understood hero in 1822-3, the invasion of 
Spain would never have taken place In this faith I shall 
die ” * # 

Heie were brewing many elements of the storm soon to 
break Canmng earned Ins principle of non-intervention 
between rulers and rebellious subjects to a greater extreme 
than the Tones could sanction The Duke, while he would 
not raise a finger m support of despotism, could never feel 
indifferent to the overthrow of authonty After all, he had 
borne a large part in establishing the system of “ continental 
balance” and maintenance of dynasties; and although ho 
had consented at last to the recognition of the levolted 
colonies of Spain, not the less did he distrust and resist the 
extension of this precedent to European countries The 
spectacle of the widenmg bleach between these two stiong 
spirits — Canmng and Wellington — is a sorrowful one, all the 
more because it engendered personal distrust and dislike 

It becolnes evident fiom this pomt how greatly the Duke’s ^he 
habit "of command had unfitted him for acting as one of a f 
Cabmet He possessed mental grasp and penetration, almost command, 
unerring m matters of his own profession, but far from infal- 
lible m his civil capacity As a soldier, he had not been accus- 
tomed to have his will disputed , when he came to encounter 
opposition in the Cabmet to his view of the national policy, 
he held that view so strongly and clearly that he was unable 
to subordinate it to that of any *other man, except the 
King or the Prime Minister He owed no submission to any 
other , the veiy intensity of his ewn opinion waif inseparable 
from a certain narrowness, and the opposition he encountered 
seemed to him to savour, if not of insubordination, at least 
^of hostility Upon colleagues unaccustomed to mili tary 
obedience the Duke’s brusque and peremptory intimation of 

9 * Stapleton , 527 
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57 "I need not odd bow essentially the accomplishment must de- 
pend upon your Graoo a continuance as a member of the Cabinet 
“ Erer my dear Duke of 'Wellington, 

1 Your Q race’s sincere and faithful servant, 

• “George Ounrixo. 

[“It will be observed that thU noto did not state of whom ft 
wm Intended that the proposed administration ahould be formed 
although I bare since loomed that thU information vu conveyed 
to my colleagues nor who m to be at the head of the Gown- 
ment nor wo* I InTlted a» others werrv to receive further 
explanations, nor referred to anybody who could giro them, 
nor Indeed, did I consider the invitation that I ihcrold belong 
to the Cabinet to be ooav ey od in thoee term* to which X had 
been accustomed In my oon*tant intercourse with Mr Panning 
up to that moment nor to hare been calculated to Induce me to 
continue In the administration about to be formed."] 

The Dai# of Wellington to tit Right Bon. Georg* Oawnxng 
“ London, loth April, 1817 

M Mr dear Mb. Oairimra —I hare received your letter*- of thft 
evening Informing mo that the King had desired you to 1 *J 
before hi* Majesty a plan of arrangement* for the reponstroetkm 
of the administration, and that in executing these command’ 
it was your wish to adhere to the principle* on which I^rd 
Liverpool a Government had bo kmg acted together 

* I anxiously desire to be able to serve his Majesty as I hate 
done hitherto in the Cabinet, with tbe same colleagues. But 
before I can give an answer to your obliging proposition, I sbeedd 
with to know who the pert on is whom you intend to propose to 
Ills Majesty u the head of the Government. 

( " Ever my deer Mr P a nn in g, 

a Yours very sinoerely, 

»W i-t.t,t» (7TOI * 

[“ It will be observed that I stated my anxious desire to fo*”® 
r part of a Cabinet with fie saws eolUagvn but thjt I poatpoord 
to give any answer to Mr Conning's obliging proporUion tffl 
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should know the name of iho person intended to bo iocom-AEs 1827. 
mended by Mr. Canning to his Majesty ns tho head of the 
administration.”] 


Tho Right Hon George Canning to (he Dale of Wellington 

“Foreign Office, 1 1th April, 1827. 

“My dear Duke op Wellington, — I bolioied it to bo so 
generally understood that tho King usually entrusts the formation 
of an administration to tho individual whom it is Ins Majesty’s 
gracious intention to place at tho head of it, that it did not 
occur to mo, when I communicated to your Graco yesterday tho 
commands which I had received from his Majesty , to add that, 
in the present instance, his Majesty docs not intond to depart 
from tho usual courso of piocceding on such occasions. 

“ I am sorry to have delayed somo hours tins ansv ei to your 
Grace’s lettci but from the nature of tho subject I did not like 
to forward it without hu\ing previously submitted it (together 
with your Graco’s letter) to his Majesty 

“Ever, my deal Duke of Wellington, 
t “ Your Grace’s sincere and faithful servant, 

V “George Canning” 

* 

[“I wilt only observe here that this answer did not tond to 
remove the impression which Mr Canning’s first noto had mado 
upon my mind, viz that he did not wish that I should belong to 
his Cabmet ”] 

The Rule of Wellington to the Right Hon George Canning 

“ London, lltk April, 1827 

“ My dear Mr Canning, — I have received your letter of this 
day , and I did not understand the one of yesterday evening as 
you have now explained it to me I understood from yourself 
that you had Al contemplation another arrangement,* and I do 
not believe that the practice to which you rofor has been so 
invariable as to enable me to affix a meaning to your letter which 

* The fcdvarce of Mr P^bmson with a peerage to the head of the Govern- • 
Client 
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it* word* did not, in toy opinion, convey I trust that you will 
have experienced no Inconvenience from tho delay of thin answer, 
which, I future yon, has boon occniicmod by my desire to discover 
a mode by which I could continue united with my recent 
colleague*. 

“ I aincerely with that I could bring my mind to the conviction 
that, with tho beet intention* on jour part, your Government 
could bo conducted practically on the principle* of that of Lord 
Liverpool that It would bo generally so conti derod , or that it 
could bo adequate to meet our dlfilcultle* In a manner aatUfactory 
to the King and conducive to tho interoat* of tho country 

“ A*, however, I am convinced that these principle* must he 
abandoned eventually, that all our measure* would be viewed 
with rujpidou by the usual supporter* of tho Government, that 
I could do no good in the Cabinet, and that I should at last be 
obllgod to separate myself from it at a moment at which such 
•operation would bo more Inconvenient to the King** service than 
it can bo at present, I must bog you to request his Majesty to 
excuse mo from belonging to hi* council*. 

« Etct your*, my dear Mr Canning, moat ainccrely 

u IVixLoraTOjt " * 

Now thcro is nothing surprising in this correspondence, 
nor m tho first rc*ult thereof — the resignation of tho Duke 
of 'Wellington, followed by that of Eldon, Bathurst, Me] rills, 
Westmorland, Bexley t sod PoeL It was only natural that 
the section of tho Cabinet opposed to the Homan Catholic 
claims should refuse to serve tmder a Prime Minister who 
was their most eloquent and industrious advocate, hut one 
is puttied to detect in Canning’s letters above quoted cause 
for the deep personal offence which tho Duke received from 
them. Far more bewildering this his next act. On the day 
following the resignation of Ha seat in the Cabinet, the Bate 
wrote to the King resigning the offloes of Master-GonersI of 
the Ordndnoe and Co mman der in-chie£ in consequence, a® ho 


* CTrfl Vnpatdm, ill. 630. % 
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said, of ceasing to be in the Cabinet, aid “ adverting to the Ann 1827 
tenor of the letters which I have leceived from your Majesty’s 
Minister by your Majesty’s command” He persisted in 
leading “ terms of taunt and rebuke ” * into C annin g’s second 
letter, and m considering that the rebuke came dnect from') 
the King, in which opinion he contmued to the end of his 
days, though it is difficult for the ordinary reader to peiceive 
m the letter anything more than a frigid and business-like 
civility 

“ I remained still in the office of Commander-in-chief, which I 
might have continued to hold, whatever might be the difference 
of my political opinions with his Majesty’s Munster. But m 
addition to political differences, the tone and temper of Mr 
Canning’s letters, and of that of the 11th particularly (which 
had been previously submitted to his Majesty, and which, there- 
fore, was a communication from the King), were of a nature to 
render it impossible for me to retam the command of the army 
I could not exercise that command with advantage to his 9 
Majesty, the Government and the public, or with honour to 
mysell, unless I was respected and treated with that fan con- 
fidence by his Majesty and his Ministei which I think I deserve , 
and nobody will consider that I was treated with confidence, 
respect, or even common civility, by Mr Canning m his last 
letter ” + 

It is painful for all who have followed the Duke fiom 
height to height, in the course of his long service to his 
country, to be foiced to admit that his action at this juncture 
was unworthy of himself and mccsisistent witbMhe principles 
he always avowed He was right in refusing to jom Mr 
Canning’s administration, h§ had carried compliance and 
forbearance vith a policy he could not approve as far as 
he could do with honour He expressed this to the Kin g 

with perfect piopnety in his letter of resignation. 5 

* 

* Civil D<$patches, rv^ 51 

, t The Duke’s memorandum on leaving office ( Civil Deepatchet, m 639). 
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Et fi7 “To ircommcnd to your Majesty to appoint Mr Canning 
Secretory of State for Foreign Affair*, and to on trait to him all 
the conduct of your Majesty** Government In tbo Kooae of 
Commons, i* Or>o thing , and to act under hhn a* your Maje*ty ■ 
^Minister I* another "• 

But to throw up a command ontircly disconnected with 
party politics was to import into tho army that very spirit of 
party which he had earnestly denounced as its bano, not only 
at tho beginning of tho Peninsular war but on many subse- 
quent occasions,! and to land tho King suddenly in the 
acknowledged dilemma of finding a successor to him in tho 
command was to provo unfaithful to his own leading doctrine, 
that tbo maintenance of tho King s government, military as 
well ns civil, was paramount to all other considerations. It 
was the act of an angry man, a conclusion which is rather 
confirmed than dissipated by a passage from a subsequent 
letter to Mr Canning 

" I considered your letter* to me, and most particularly the 
one o! tho 11th of April in which, bo it observed, you *t*tb that 
you had prevkraaly m ben it ted it to hU Majoaty to have placed 
mo In *uch a relation to hi* Maje*ty and toward* youijelf a* hi* 
Flnt Minister a* to render it impogfble far me to continue in 
my office of Oommandcr-in-ohlef. I am not in the habit of 
deciding upon such matter* haatfly or in anger and the proof 
of thi* U that I never had a quarrel with any man In my life." J 

"When did an angry man ever admit that he was angry 1 

The public and the press were unanimous in surprise and 
disapproval of the Duke a action. Of Ins friends, Arbuthnot 

CArQ Detpatek**, QL 091 

t ** EoMmt Daf 1838. — At brotkfui th* Dui* wo ipaddnf trf the »b*nxW 
mo nude by tbo Whlji of p*tron»g* hi tbo Amy md Nary f at poEUctl pur 
p«o*, mi tbo contrut It prt***t*J to foemtr pneilec. Ottigo IV., ifter tbo 
to objected to jrtrtDf ireftaict to BbEcmld Fn J*wr a Ttoi*nt Whig | tel 
I told him be tM*, «ad h„ did (BaUJmry t , 

1 J O/rfl fr Jft 
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and others, who desned nothing bettei than that Canning Ann 1827 
should be landed in a difficulty, applauded ; but others, whose 
mews weie unclouded by party strife, deploied the construc- 
tion which the newspapeis put on the affan 

Viscount Palmerston to the Countess of Jersey, 

“The only thing that I do grieve ovei is the D of Wellington’s 
abandonment of the army That is a Loss which cannot be 
supplied, and which seems to me to have been quite unnecessary 
I wish to God Hamilton Place had not been quite so near Apsley 
House * I am quite suie, too, that the Duke himself will lepent 
it always He must know that he is the only man fit for the 
situation, and when he sees, as he may do some Day, other Tlnngs 
domg which he may disapprove of, he will blame himself for 
havmg quitted his Post ” + 

The pi ess was always on the side of Canning, who, by 
inclination as well as policy, had always cultivated its 
support The London papers weie unsparing m then 
imputations on the Duke’s motives, msomuch that he, 
usually lSftrly indifferent to what was printed about himself, 
made an elaborate peisonal explanation m the House of 
Loids on 2nd May He was especially anxious to remove 
the impression, which it cannot be doubted was a false one, 
that he had coveted the first place m the Government foi 
himself At the outset of his speech he committed the 
indiscretion and, as must be added, the injustice of alleging 
as his excuse for troubling their lordships, “ the manner in 
which I have been treated by the ‘corrupt press' m the pay 
of the Government ” How, this was mdisciee^ because no 
public man m this country could affect, even seventy yeaas 
ago, to be above criticism in the public journals ; and it was 
unjust because, having ceased only within three weeks to be 
himself a membei of the Cabmet, if the newspapers weie 

Apparently aljuding to Lord Londonderry’s influence. 

f Original at Middleton Park. 
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Xjt 58, corrupt ho must be hold responsible for tho cxistenoc of such 
corruption 

TheDake i "Do ycmr Lordships npposo that, haring raisectanyself to tho 
then'ow highest rank in tho profession ■which I had prcvlo^T followed 
of Look, from my youth I could bo desirous of leaving It InWder to 
sock to bo appointed tho head of tho Government, a situaton f 
which I am scnslblo that I am not qualified, and to which, mw^B T < 
ncithor ha Majesty, nor tho right honourable gentleman c; 
any ono else wiahod to see mo called 1 It moat be obrloo 
to your Lordships that not being in the habit of addressing yon 
Lordships, I should hare been found, beside* other disqualifies 
lions, Incapablo of displaying ai they ought to bo displayed, o 
of defending the measure* of tho OoTomment a a they ought b 
bo defended in this House. My Ionia, I should have 1 *cj 
worao than mad if I had thought of a a eh a thing " 

This speech which tho Duke had printed and circulated a 
a pamphlet was followed by n wordy correspondence wit] 
Mr Conning Sir Herbert Taylor usod bis good offices, tm 
olidtod from the Duko tho admission that the only har to hi 
command resuming command of tho army was the implied rebate n 
Canning s letter of 11th April, and that ho was willing t 
taka It again If that rebuke were cancelled or withdrawn 
Taylor showed this letter to Canning -who immediately go 
tho King to write the following, without, however laying tb< 
Duke a letter before the King — 


^ ^ -8t Jamea Palace U*t t* 57 

K Ut duab Fetlhd — I learn from my government, ai wed a 
from other quarters, that yon, hare obligingly expressed 
readiness to afford your advice, If required upon any matters 0 
mi litary importance or detail that migh t oocur These arcum 
stance* rpnew in me those feelings towards you, which God know 
(a* yon must know) I have so long and sincerely felt, and I hop* 
u on all occnskxis proved , at least it was always my # intention *° 
to do. I cannot refrain therefore from acquainting you that thq 
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command of the army is still open, and if you cliooso to recall Ann 1827 
that resignation which it grieved me so much to recon Oj you have 
my sincere permission to do so 

“ Ever your sincere friend, 

“G R” * 

Unhappily, from not having read the Duke’s letter to Sn 
Heibeit Tayloi, the King missed the point on which the 
Duke laid so much stress — the withdrawal of the implied 
lebuke It scaicely admits of doubt that Canning designedly 
suffered the King to lemoin in ignoiance of the true root of 
the Duke’s resentment He and the Duke wore now open 
enemies , and although Canning certainly desired the Duke’s 
return to the Horse Guards as a strength to the executive, his 
temper was up, and he w as as little disposed to admit himself 
in the wrong in having caused, as the Duke w as to acknow- 
ledge Ins fault having made, the resignation He was caieful, 
howevei, to lesist the King’s icvived desire to become 
Commander-m-chief of his own army 

Pemhsgion to lesume the command was not what the 
Duke.sought he desired a complete removal of all shadow of 
lepioach , 

“I earnestly hope,” he wiote m leply to the King’s letter, 

"that your Majesty will have the goodness to refer to the reasons 
which I stated to youi Majesty on the 12th of April, and more 
fully to your Majesty’s minister on the 6th of May, as having 
imposed on me the painful necessity of offentig ,to your Majesty 
my resignation of the command of jpour Majesty forces I 
humbly entreat your Majesty to bear in mind that those reasons 
still continue in force, and that w^re I under such #ir cum stances 
to recall my resignation, I should by that act admit that I had 
not been justified in retiring.” * 

Canning, having disarmed the "Wing opposition, albeit he 
failed fir^t m his overtures towards a regular coalition, 

, * Civil Despatches, n 87 
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jet 38. succeeded during tho Easter holidays in getting together a 
Ministry His tenure of tho post ho had coveted so ardently 
•Jracltoa and so honaarablv was stormy and brief, its dose sodden 
Cabinet dud tragic, Tho hardest blow dealt to his administration 
*cnmo, though in a mcasnro fnadvortontly, by the hand of tho 
Boko, When tho Com Bill, prepared by Lord Liverpool s 
Cabinet, was in Committco of tho House of Commons, the 
Buko wroto to Mr Huskiason tho Jtinister in charge of 
tho measure, suggesting an amendment to prevent com bong 
token out of bond until the price had risen to 70s a quarter 
HtuUuon objoctod on tho ground that such a prevision 
•would enable any owner of foreign com in a port M to lay a 
veto upon tho sole of all com warehoused subsequent to his 
in that port until the price reached 70 j h He went on to 
say that personally he should not object to a proposal that no 
com should bo allowed to be entered for home consumption 
till the average pneo had touched 66s. , but ho addod that 
such an amendment would probably prove fatal to the bill in 
the Commons. When tho bill came for consideration in the 
Lords, Wellington moved an amendment in the tenpa which 
he believed Huskiason to have approved. Lord Goderich* 
declared at once that its acceptance would be fatal to the bill, 
Dtfr*t o* upon which the Buko produced Huskiason s letter The effect 
Ttrimjtat Ibis waa that four subordinate members of the Government 
Em. voted for the amendment^Jhe exact majority by which it was 
earned on a division, and tho bill was lost. Canning took 
his revenge on the Duke and the Peers by declaring in the 
House of Commons that “he could, conceive no species of 
faction more inexcusable, mare blmneable, or more wicked 
than that which would make a subject touching the vital 
interests, and involving the prosperity of the whole com 
m unity a ground far exatrng party feelmga, ctr exasperating 
party animosities. 0 

Peel, whi^e giving Canning his support in re-affirming in 
the Commons the principles of the lost bill warmly defended 

Mr Rottmoo b*d b«i ndjtd to tin peoift trade thb title. 
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the Duke of Wellington against the charge of factious Ann 1827 
opposition. Canning’s speech was almost his last public ~ 
utterance The bnlliant, stormy course was nearly run. 
Parliament was prorogued on 2nd July, on 8 th August Death of 
George Canning expned m the Duke of Devonshne’s house» CtlDning * 
at Chiswick, m the very loom wheie Fox had breathed his 
last twenty years hefoie 

This event came with staithng suddenness on the Ministry 
and the nation All eyes turned upon the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Peel, one of whom it was thought 
certain would be called upon to lead the Government The 
general opinion inclined to the Duke being the more piobable, 
owing to an incident which took place while Canning was 
lying m his last illness at Chiswick It had been intimated 
to the Duke, then at Strathfieldsaye, that the King felt some 
surprise that ho had never waited on his Majesty smce 
resigning his offices The Duke, accordingly, interpreting 
this as a command, rode o-'er to Windsor to pay his respects 
on Coronation Day The King received him graciously, 
although the impression made on the Duke was that his 
Majesty’s “ displeasure against those who would not submit 
to he tricked by Ins Majesty and Mr Canning last April wa9 
as strong as ever, although expressed in moderate terms ” * 

This visit, m the words of Sir Herbert Taylor, " excited very 
general hopes and expectations ” of the Duke’s return to the 
Horse Guards This, and a knowledge that Canning’s sup- 
porters were circulating reports that the Duke had visited 
the King without invitation, induced the^Duke to draw up 
a fiesh memorandum, which he placed in theffiands of his 
brothei, Lord Maryborough 

“2Gth July, 1827 

“It is my hpimon that Mr Canning is now endeavouring to 
prevail upon the King to adopt the new arrangement for the 

command of the army t . . The adoption of this arrangement 

1? 

. * Pee? Letters, n 5 

1 * * 

t That the King should become Commander-m-chief 
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will bo forced cm. him, unless I consent to toko command of the 
army unconditionally ; that is to Bay, without an apology from 
Mr Claiming This I neither can nor will do u long u Hr 
Canning la the Minister It matters not to mo In what channel 
tho apology cornea, providod It is door and dirtinct, and ao con- 
veyed that It can bo communicated to all mankind It Is 
absolutely cccooxry that It should bo aa public as the offence 
haa been, and m my return to office would bo.” * 

This deplorablo wniDgle wna hushod in the silence of the 
dcnth-chambcr at Chiswick , but the Duke • recent visit to 
Windsor was not forgotten, and was taken by the Whigs as 
indicating his Majesty s recon dilation with his old servants. 
Tho Tories feared a patch up of tho misting Cabinet, and 
a renewal of the offer of the army to Wellington. Arbuthnot 
wrote to Feel on 12th August — 

The King protended great misery at not being reconciled 
to tho Duke. The Lady t did tho same, and Knighton} went 
further and aald lb waa abaolutoly noceaaory to have the Duke 
to fly to In case ol need. Thla caao of need auddenly arrives. 
They think not of lending to him. They prove that ail they wanted 
was to Inveigle and cajole him back to the army for the exchuriro 
purpose of giving strength to Chiming I ahall dto of deapair 

If be allow* himself to be ao misused 25>e truth is the King 
in hia heart hatea the Duke and he ha tea you, and like moat 
klngi he will try and surround himself with men of no name 
or power because with inch men he may do whatever b« 
pleases. $ 

What Arb^uhnot and |he Old Tories dreaded to exactly 
what came to pass. The King laid his commands on Ixird 
Godench, who placed a list pf the new Ministry before his 
Majesty on 18th August. Two days later the Kin g wrote to 

Oba D#patdnt, It 63. 

t Lady Coujngbsni. 

X BLr WnilAif Ka%Woc, th# Kiss’* print# phyrieka, ccnfldmtiil wavtoy 
tnd b*p«r of tie Priry Purs, ? f 

| P«I Lttiert, U. 4 . 
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tlie Duke, ofteiing Ins “dear friend” the command of theAio* 1827. 
army , Lord Goderich wiote that “ from the bottom of his 
heait” he hoped the Duke •would accept the offer These 
letters were brought togethei to the Duke at half-past seven on 
the morning of the 17th, and, without consulting any one or% 
leaving Ins bedroom, he wrote Ins answers at once, accepting 
the appointment, which, indeed, he had no excuse nor motive 
foi declining, Mr Canning being no longer on the stage, 
kli Aibuthnot did not die of despair, but he expressed to 
Mi Peel bitter chagrin at the lesult 

“I should have been rejoiced if the Duke had felt himself at The Duke 
Liberty to refuse He had placed himself at the head of the 
great Tory party in the House of Lords, and m a way that had of the 
no connection with his military character. I trust the result flnu - y 
for him will not be that he will be taken from Ins friends and 
given to his enemies Should this unfortunately happen, his 
private happiness will be interfered with, and all those in the 
House of Lords who revered his groat name . will be dis- 
appointed and displeased ” * 

% 

How imperfectly may a man’s warmest fnends take fore- 
thought foi Ins welfare and renown 1 The Duke of Wellington 
was the man m all England for command of the army, 
had he been leserved for that alone, how peerless had 
lemamed the record, its lustre undimmed by those clouds 
which are never absent from the tioubled firmament of party ! 
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B EFORE the cloee of hi* hut session Mr Canning had 
effected a^^mal coalition with the "Whigs by Inducing 
Lord Lanadcr no and Lord Altharpe to join the Administration , 
but, with a. new hand on the rv*ins the teem soon became 
Lord tmrnly Eafiy in Beoember Goderich, distracted by the 
disunion of his Cabinet and embarrassed by th^ consequences 
of tbe battle of Kavorino laid his resignation before the 
King, who accepted it, and sent for Lord Harrowby That 
nobleman having declined the task he was invited to and or 
take, Goderich consented to remoirrdt the head of 1 aflhirs 
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but with Wellington as an unfriendly entic on his flank Ann 1828 
Among the Duke’s papers is a memoiandum, comparing 
Goderich’s position with that of Canning Mistrust he had 
none of Goderich’s sincerity, nor any of the personal dislike 
which he had borne latterly to Canning on the score of • 
temper, spirit of intrigue, inclination to radical measures and 
alliances, and “avowed hostility to the landed aristocracy 
of the country” Not the less did the Duke consider 
Goderich’s Government founded on “false pretences” as 
surely as that of his greater predecessor 

“ There is m the Cabinet avowedly a majority of members of 
the Roman Catholic opinion, and they tell the King that the 
Roman Cathohc question shall not be carried How must they 
avoid it 1 by an agreement among themselves that it shall not 
be proposed Will they proclaim this agreement to Pailiament 
and the pubhc ? If they keep it concealed, as they must, they 
will be acting under a false pretence Such a Government cannot 
conciliate the support of the pubhc or of the gentlemen of the 
country. It must be weak No man can avow his connection 
with those who are practising a deceit upon the pubhc or acting 
upon a false pretence There will not be against Lord Goderich 
the same personal objections as against Mr Canning It is true 
that he will be supported, for a time at least, by the Radicals 
here, and applauded by the discontented all over the world , but 
this will be as the fnendly successor, and because he lends himself 
to keep out of office those who resigned rather than serve with 
Mr Canning, and whose position and strength in Parliament kept 
him in check ” * 

Goderich, did not so lend himself for long Piobably the 
false position m which he felt hynself had as mueli to do with 
his final retnement as his inability to reconcile the differences 
of his motley Ministry On 8th January, 1828, he lenewed 
his resignation, and the King, on Lord Lyndhurst’s. advice, 
sent foi the Duke of Welbngton, although the formation of 

J * * 'CJnyf Despatches, iv 179 
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JEt 68- a purely Whig administration trader Lord Innsdowue was 
thought Imminent* Tho Duke found tho King at Windsor 
ill and in bod, -wearing a dirty adk jacket and a turban night- 
cap, but in high good humour "Arthur the Cabinet is 
i defunct 1 ’ he cried, and prococdod to give a ludicrous account 
of tho behaviour of hia Into servants in taking leave of him 
mimicking tho peculiarities of each -with much animation.t 
Th* King On receiving his Majesty's commands tho Duke craved 
l caVQ t0 consult lus fncuds and at once sent for Mr Teel, who 
Vr'tUinj> personally was ns much disinclined for the task as was the 
tctL Duke, in viow of the difficulties of the situation. The Duke, 
as ho afterwards wrote to the Prince of Orange, folt that he 
had boon summoned ton 1 ' most arduous situation and In most 
critical times a situation for tho performance of the duties 
of which I am not qualified, and they are very disagreeable 
to mo.” X Peel described himself as obeying, " though not 
without groat reluctance, the summons thus received. I bad 
no desire whatever to resume office and I foresaw great 
difficulty in the conduct of public affairs, on account of the 
state of parties and tho position of pnbllo men in reference 
to the state of Ireland and the Catholic question.” $ 

Again, in writing to Lord Eldon, Peel said — 

* My return to public life has been no source of gratification 
to me. In common with the Duke of Wellington, hitherto at 
least I have had nothing to contemplate but painful sacrifice*, so 
{nr a* my private feeling* are concerned." | 

Men called ir mind the Duke s exaggerated declaration in 
the House ^^Lords pronounced only nine months previously 
that he felt his unfitness for the first post in the Government, 
and would "‘bo worse than mad if he had thought of such a 
thing M hut the removal of Mr Canning seems to have dis- 
sipated the Duke a own scruples upon that aoore. 

The attempt to form a purely Tory administration having 
Groin- f Baft*'* JomdL J Cfril ir »3. 

4 f ?td Lrtttn, IL 18. I IMi, 1 
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been dismi ssed as impracticable, Peel co-opeiated with the Aim 1828 
Duke in obtaining tbe assistance of tbe Canmngites, and TheDuke’s 
bavmg secured the good-will of Mr Huslasson, succeeded so Cabinet 
well that, on 12 th January, Wellington wrote to the King as 
follows — • 


“London, January 12, 1828 

“ I now submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious consideration 
the following arrangement for an Administration in conformity 
with Your Majesty’s Commands communicated to me on Wed- 
nesday last 

“ Lord Chancellor Lord Lyndhurst. 

“ President of the Council The Eail Bathurst, K.G. 

“ First Lord of the Treasury 

“ Secretaues of State Home Mr. Peel 

Colonial. Mr. Huskisson. 

Foreign The Earl Dudley 

“ I would humbly submit to Your Majesty that before Youi 
Majesty finally determines upon this last appointment you 
should wait till we shall have seen the Instructions on the late 
Affair^ in Gieece This delay will be creditable to the Gov 1 as 
well as td Lord Dudley. 

“President of the Board of Control Viscount Melville 

“ Mastef General of the Ordnance The Earl of Rosslyn 

“ The Lord Chancellor has according to Your Majesty’s desire 
seen the Earl of Carlisle to offer him to retain his Seat in Your 
Majesty’s Councils Lord Carlisle was much flattered by Your 
Majesty’s most gracious recollection of him, as well as by the 
mode m which I had executed Your Majesty^mstructions , but 
he desired to delay to give his Ans wer till tomorrow From 
the Lord Chancellor’s report of the Conversation I a^^pprehen- 
sive that he will decline to accept the offer If he^shotud accept 
I humbly submit to Your Majesty that he should fill the Office 
of Pnvy Seal. ,If not I would humbly submit to Your Majesty 
that your old Servant the Earl of Westmorland should be 
appointed to fill this Office. • 

“I would humbly submit to Your Majesty that Ytrar Majesty 
would be mbst graciously pleased to grant a Pension of the * 
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JEt 68. firtt CIum to Lord Bexley, and that HU Lordship should bo 
colled upon to resign tho office of Chancellor o f the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and that Mr Herrics should be appointed to that 
office, and that Mr Gold borne sboold bo appointed Chancellor 
< of tho Exchequer This arrangement will greatly facilitate 
Ycrar Majesty** Sendee. 

“ Lord Polmcrstone to bo Socrotory at "War with a Seat in the 
Cabinet 

* I humbly aolUcit Ycrar Majesty a Permiidon to make commu- 
nication* to the poraoni interested in case these arrangements 
should obtain Your Majesty's moat gradooi approbation, and I 
will submit thoae which remain for consideration upon another 
occasion, tho various claims upon Your Majesty’* favour haring 
rendered it difficult to make them immediately 

“All of which U Humbly submitted for Your Majesty's 
pleasure by Your Majesty’* most dutiful and devoted Subject 
and Servant 

“ ‘Weluxotox • 


After some changes tho bat finally stood as follows — 


Lord Chancellor 
Lord President 
GmnceHor of the Exchequer 
Chancellor of the Duchy 


f Homo 

Secretariat of State -J Foreign 
(. Colonial 

President Board of Trade 
Lord Priry Beal 
Secretary 

MasteT-ftc^eral of the Ordnance 
Indt^^Jotrd * 

LokI lieutenant of Ireland 


Lord Lyndhurst t 
Earl Bathurst 1 
&Ir Qonlbcrn 
Eari of Aberdeen 
Mr Peel 
Eari of Dudley* 

Bfr Huai {won f 
Mr Grant f 

Lord EDenborccgb 
Viscount Palmerston ] 
Lord Bereeford 
Viscount MeMQe 
Marquis of Angleeeyt 


Tho common object of the ifoke and Mr Peel was thus fairly 
attained of effecting a continuity of the Liverpool policy of 

Apdq- IIcmm HAS. The Duke ■ original latter to tbs King (d whfei 
the Out page is hers ftrtn In faesbnlls) wa rriirnrf to him co tbs deaih d 
Gecrge IV 

| Members ot th* Goderich AdmIni*txati«L ( 
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moderation and conciliation y But it was not effected without Ann 1828 
offence to the Old Tones The admission of Huskisson, Ellen- Dls ^^_ 
borough, and P alm erston was almost as distasteful to them faction of 

^ tliG Tories 

as the exclusion of Eldon, Londonderry, Westmorland, and 
Buckingham. 3 

“It grieves me to think,” wrote Lord Sidmouth, “that an 
opportunity of forming an Administration which would have 
given entire satisfaction to the country has been lost The 
admissions and omissions are deeply to be deplored ” 

“ I sincerely hope,” wrote Wellington to the Duke of Newcastle, 

“that this Ministry, although not exactly in all its parts such as 
your Grace suggested, will conciliate your confidence, than which 
nothing will tend more to its stability and efficiency I assure 
you that this reunion with the old servants of the Crown m Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration has been made without any sacrifice 
of principle on either side, on any subject whatever ” * 

But the Duke’s imperious nature was not well calculated 
to conciliate critics At an earlier stage Newcastle had com- 
municate^! his views on the composition of the new Cabmet, 
and the Duke had treated them with scant consideration “ I 
was wrongs” he said afterwards to Lord Salisbury on one of 
the few occasions when he admitted himself to have been m 
error , “ Newcastle addiessed me a letter on the subject of 
forming an administration, and I tieated him with contempt 
No man likes to be treated with contempt ” f Newcastle 
made response — “ Any Ministry which excludes Lord Eldon 
and includes Mr Huskisson cannot gain my coiifidence” 

To the following letter, Lord Londonderry, thx^ British 
Ambassador at the Tuilenes, implied, expressing his “ bittei 
mortification” that his claim to high office had been over- 
looked, calling %o mind the Peninsular days, and reproaching 
the Duke with* foigetfulness of an old comrade , 

f Salisbury MSS 


* Apsley Dome MSS 
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Tie Dale of TTcIim^oa lo Hit Marquit of Londonderry 

" London, 2!it Jumrj 1818. 

"Mt DnxB Ciunix*, — You will havo board that on tho di*- 
( *olaUon of the late Ministry the King bad sent for me to dcelre 
mo to rusiit him In forming a new ono, and I inclose the arrange- 
mont approved by H ^L, which waa finally concluded only la*t 
night. 

* I hope that thi* arrangement will conciliate your confidence. 
It 1* not exactly the arrangement that you would have wuied 
for porhapa j but we muit obserro that we cannot form a Minktry 
a* wo do a Dinner or a party In the Country we must look to It* 
Stability, and ita capacity to carry on the King* Bnalntta In 
Parfl , and to carry with It tbo reapect of the Country and of 
Ireland and of foreign Nation*. 

* Your* most imecrely and affix# 

"W* 


Curiously enough it seems never to have occurred to tbo 
dm Duko that lna position as Prime Minister was inconsistent 
with the reton ti On of that of Commander in -chief. "When 
Pool and others mode this clear to him, he recomroetided ihe ^ 
King to appomt Daddy Hill in writing to whom the 
Duke said — 


u I certainly did not oon template thi* neceenty a* being 
paramount when I undertook for hi* Majesty the service d 
forming bis Government, and it is uaelen to regret that I 
did not make the retention of my office a oondltion without which 
I would not wuprS his Majesty a* he deaired I should." t 

It is ce'cainly remarkable that the Duke, with his experi- 
ence of 0173.' and military business, should have thought it 
possible for one h uman being to discharge effectively the 
duties of both offices. Before he had been Prune Minister 
many months he 'was -writing to Lord Oam den — ** If I could 
do in twenty four hours the business that oould be done by 

Origin*! *± Wynjird Pirk. f Oted DmpalAa, It it53- 
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another man in seventy-two hours, I should not have time to Aw 1828. 
do all that is rcqmicd of me ” * 

Huskisson’s 10 -election at Liverpool gave use to an incident 
o min ous foi the haimony of the Cabinet. He was lopoited 
as having explained his adhesion to the now Government by* 
stating that the Duke of Wellington had givon him “ positive 
and special pledges that a paiticular line of policy should he 
followed, and that his Grace should tioad in all lespccts m 
the footsteps of Mr Canning ” t Taken to task for this by 
Lord Eldon in the House of Lords, the Duke repudiated the 
statement attributed to Ins colleague 

“ If my right honourable fncnd bad entered into any such 
corrupt bargain ns ho was represented to desenbo, ho v, ould havo 
tarnished his own famo as much as I should have disgiaccd mine. 

Ho guarantee was required, and none was gn on on my part ” 

Huslasson afterwards explained to the House of Commons 
that he had been misunderstood , that the only guarantee • 
he had sought and found was m the composition of the 
Cabraet*itself Hot the less surely had the loot of fresh 
bitterness been planted, nor was it long m bearing fruit 

Howevei, befoio any outwaid severance took place, the Djtnbih. 
Government had to deal with two unpoitnnt questions I'cntcL^' 
Under the law as it stood, all poisons, befoio taking any 
office, civil or military, under the Crown, were required to 
receive the sacrament of the Loid's Supper according to tlio 
rites of the Church of England, whereby not only Dissenters, 
but members of the Established # Clnuch of ‘Scotland ueic 
technically excluded from the public services \41though, 
this notwithstanding, many ^Dissenters and *Presb\ tenans 
actually did hold such offices, they did so in virtue of the 
annual passage of an Indemnity Act, not inaptly described 
by Lord John Bussell as one “passed yearly to forgive good 
men for doing good service to their country” nevertheless, 

, 9 . g 

, * Civil Despatches, \ f Annual Remitter, 1828 
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Xt &a, tho Bystem worked smoothly enough and Dissenters sub- ( 
mittod to tho Teat nnd Corporation Acta tho more willingly 
because thoy foresaw in their repeal a precedent for concession 
to the Homan Catholics. Tho question, however haring been 
•raised in Parliament in 1827 Lord John Bussell took it up in 
1828 and his motion vros earned against Ministers, although 
most of thorn abstained from voting, by a majority of 44. 

Tho Government hod to choose between resigning office and 
bringing in a bill to give effoct to tho resolution of the House 
of Commons. Thoy adopted the simpler alternative. When 
Lord Eldon sought to amend tho bill in the Lords by inserting 
a provision requiring every person accepting offico to declare 
himself a Protestant, tho Duke of Wellington withstood the 
amendment, using the memorable words — 

"There is no person in this House whoso feelings and centi- 
monts are more decided than mine are with respect to the Roman 
Catholic claims, and I must say that until I see a great cha n ge 
In that question, I most oppose it. Bat no man, on tho other 
hand, ia more determined than I am to giro his vote against snj 
proposition, which, liko tho present, appoars to hare for Ij* object 
a fresh enactment against the Roman Catholics." 

The significance of tho last part of this quotation Is deer 
enough the Duke would not hear of anything to predade 
Roman Catholics holding commissions id the army his 
experience was there to prore that they were as loyal tad 
true as officers of any other persuasion. But the expressions 
in the first part were affected by that exaggeration to which 
persons not, eminent m public speaking are prone. The 
Dukes mahorandom on the Roman Oathoho claims drawn 
up in 1826 vfas m existence <5o prove how far he was in 
advance of some of his colleague* m readiness fpr concession. 

His speech conveyed far more than it must be believed he 
intended ‘it allayed the suspicions of the anti-Catholica at the 
time twelvemonths later it embittered their resentment at 
'caving been hoodwinked, as they conrideifed, by thk Dike. 


/ 
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For good or for ill — for ill ns llio Tory party long believed, A.v\ 1828. 
for good as tbe strictest Conservative is now constrained to 
admit — tbe first step bad been taken in tbe long march of 
lefonn Tbe monopoly of tbe Chinch of England bad been in- 
fringed upon, tbe advanced guaid of more formidable invasion. 1 
In 1827 tbe House of Commons bad thrown out by a majonty 
of four tbe bill for tbe reliof of Roman Catkohes, m tbe teeth 
of Canning’s eloquent advocacy; on 12tk May, 1828, the 
same House affirmed a resolution in then favour by a majonty 
of six Tbiee Cabinet iMmisters voted Aye and three voted 
Ho, and Peel, feebng it impossible to continue leader of the 
House in which be was in the minority on " tbe most nn- 
poilant of domestic questions,” lesolved on resignation at an 
eaily date * Circumstances, bowevei, immediately followed 
which induced him to stand fast by the Duko’s Mimstiy 
The evil of divided counsels bad gone far during tbe few 
months tbe Cabinet bad been m existence Tbe Corn Duties The Com ' 
bad to be dealt with, and tbe following letter illustrates, Dul ‘ cs 
perhaps more cleaily than anything which has yet been 
published, bow little considerations of revenuo actuated the 
Tory, paily — bow exclusively they weie taken up with main- 
taining wljeat at a remunerative pi ice to tbe home producer 

The Bale of Wellington to Lord Westmorland. 

« 

“ March 23rd, 1S28 

“I have had some very disagreeable work with corn, but 
I hope that we shall bring forth a measure that will answer, 
though it will not give universal satisfaction, it will be much 
better than that of last year The truth is that no Unsure that 
can be adopted will insure a high price of com T| the measure 
adopted were a positive prohibition, whether by duty or otherwise, 
up to a certain! high price, such as 70s or 80s, the Gov 4 would 
be under the necessity of interfering at every moment m order 
to provide for the supposed wants of the country . * I think 
the proposed measure will give that security foi* nearly the 
* ’ * Feel Letters, u. 4 G 
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Xr 55. monopoly of tho home msrhrt »t a reasonable price cuwfil rerire 
a Imdo In BrHUh-grown corn " * 

Already Wforo nmving at a common ground of ngreoraent 
<n tho duties tho difference liad become io acato that 
KtwW*5on took his resignation to tho King and only withdrew 
it on hearing at tho very timo his interview was in progress 
that Grant liml agreed to corapromlso tho dispute In con 
soqncnce an Act was passed modifying tho corn duties to 20s 
a quarter when tho overage pneo of the quarter went os low 
os CO/, which landownera then considered tho lowest price 
compatible with tho existence of British agriculture. 

C-ttoiA Tho storm was only dispollcd in order to reappear in 
lKTOQ S hj ' another and wholly uu expected quarter Liberal as Air 
Canning had been in his slows on many subjects ho was 
immovable on any proposal for ebaDgo in tho constitution of 
Parliament, and in 1827 when tho flagrant corruption pre- 
valent during tho elections for Penryn and East Betfordf 
occupied tho attention of tho ITousc, ho firmly opposed tbo 
raotkm for their disfranchisement. An amondment however 
was earned against him, whereby rentyn should lost its two 
members. Tho measure did not reach tho House of Lords 
and was dropped but in 1828 it was introduced again Tho 
Cablnot failod to agree as to tho disposal of the seats taken from 
tho peccant boroughs Tool wishing to swanfp their corruption 
by throwing them into the adjacent hundreds, Huskisson 
having pledged himself to assign additional members to 
Manchester and Birmingham. Tho question was loft an 
open ono with tho result that Huskisson, rnlmcrston, and 
Lamb votdu against their leader in tho House of Commons. 
Immediately after the division/ Hasldsson wrote to the Hate 

* Jp+ Ity 1 low &1S8, 

t It mjnb*d a prfltj rtrrmi; KiatUl to dlftab the ccwdinee of *n mu** 
formed Petument, and rraiyn eerUln] y hid mm fed to «npply cc*. C « 
prate d that th* recojnUod a* tom wu that tin two membra rd«n»«d for tU< 
t rllUfie iboald dii bgi ** twenty- guinea far every nit* ffTtn then, *o ti** tie 
elector who voted for both the Kttcenful candidate* reed red forty gttiacu. 
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to say that he would “lose no time m affoiding him an Ann 1828 
opportunity of placing his office in other hands ” * The Huskisson 
Duke took Huskisson sharply at his woid, and laid the letter rcsi £ ns 
before the King, upon which Huskisson wrote to explam that 
he had not intended to express his own intention of resignation/* 
but merely to put it m the Duke’s power to fill Ins place 
by making a fresh appointment Loid Dudley and Lord 
Palmerston, loyally anxious to avoid a split, tried to convince 
the Duke that Huskisson had meant only to give him the 
option of his lesignation , but the Duke, weary of perpetual 
bickerings with his Canmngite colleagues, lefused to make 
the skghtest overture to retain Huskisson, to whom he wioto 
m exceedingly cold terms The only expiession m his two 
letters which could be construed as i egretful was one to the 
effect that the resignation had “surprised lnm veiy much, 
and had given him great concern.” t Huslosson’s lesignation 
was followed by that of Palmerston, Grant, Dudley, and Lamb 
The affair was a blunder from beginning to end, little credit- , 
able to the Duke’s statecraft He would have been glad 
enough ,to get his colleagues back, but Ins punctilio, and 
perhaps a ruffled tempei, lestrained him fiom making the 
first moye “I told Dudley and Palmeiston,” he said to 
Croker, at that time Secietary to the Admiralty, “that I had 
no objection, nay v that I wished, that they and Huskisson 
could get out of the scrape, but that I begged on my own 
part to decline t akin g a roll m the mud with them ” 

The first thing to do was to replace the letmng Ministers New 
Sir Henry Hardinge took Palmerston’s place at the Wai nfenkTto 
Office , another old war-comrade 3f the Duke’s, hSn George the 
Murray, followed Huskisson at the Colonial, Ofnee , Lord Munstry 
Aberdeen became Foreign Secretary instead of Lord Dudley , 

Lord Francis »Leveson-Gower Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
place of Lamb, a berth greatly desired by J W Croker , 
and Yesey Fitzgerald went to the Board of Trade J Of these 
men the last-named was least known, yet was he* destined by 
j ^ * Ciml Despatches, it 449 f Ibid , 449 
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ft strange chonco to become the moat coos pica ous figure in 
the crisis A wealth) Irish landlord ho had always supported 
tho Homan Catholic claims and in vacating his scat for 
County Clare on talcing office, nobody dreamt of any obstaclo 
\o his return 

M W<i arc going on very well here ” wrote the Date to hli 
brother Henry, who had been mUed to the peerage u Lord 
Cowley ami wi 5 Unit ter at A ienna , " tho Go\ ennnent Is very 
popular, and Indeed there Ls but littlo opposition. " • 

There ensued a prodigy and ft portent Tho Buko had 
no suspicion of tho mine that was about to bo sprung on 
his Ministry Daniol 0 Connell, with tbo whole Catholic 
Association perfectly organised at his back with dramatic 
suddenness stopped into tho ring as candidate for County 
Clare Fitzgerald, after maintaining for some dayaf a 
contest which was hopeless from tbo moment his opponent 
appeared, throw up the sponge and left the seat in possession 
of tho Roman Catholic champion. 0 Connell being debarred 
on account of Ids religion from taking tho oaths and thereby 
from taking his scat in tho Imperial Parliament the ? Roman 
Catholio question nt onco acquired an urgency which It had 
never possessed before. Tbo franchise of Ireland was much 
wider than that of Great Britain The forty shilling free* 
holders, admittod by tho Act of 1703 pihctically included 
tho mass of the small tenantry or Ireland , hitherto they had 
voted with their landlords, but now it was clear that they 
were at tho beck of tho pnesta What had happened in Clare 
would bo yxipcatod in every county in Ireland except in 
Ulster Joel, as Homo Secretary was specially concerned, 
ns the Cabinet was constituted 'm those days, with the affair* 
of Ireland. < 

'Howtjyer men might differ " bo wrote, u 'to tho come- 
quenees which ought to follow the event, no one denied Iti vast 

t 0i rU IMrpafd n, lr 4W. < ( 

t At that period th* pefflng booth* wer» kfpt epe* for |oort«n 
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^ importance It was foreseen by the most intelligent men that the Ann 1828 

Clare election would be the turning-point in the Catholic question, 

tbe point uh sc via Jindtt tn ambas ” * 

Hencefoith tbe Iiisb constituencies, hitherto returning three, 

Tories for every "Whig membei, would send to Parliament 
nominees of the Catholic Association m the same proportion 
Disfranchise the foity-slnlhng freeholder, cned irresponsible 
Tones, forgetting the impossibility of persuading the House 
of Commons to such a reactionary course The Loid 
Lieutenant of Ii eland, Loid Anglesey, was no coward ; maimed 
of a leg at "Waterloo, he was not the man to quail in the 
piesence of dangei, real or imaginary, yet he wrote to warn 
the Government that they weie on the eve of civil war 

“There may be rebellion You may put to death thousands 
You may suppress it, but it will only be to put ofl the day of 
compromise . The present order of thmgs must not, cannot 
last There are three modes of proceeding 1st That of trying 
to go on as we have done 2ndly To adjust the question by 
concession and such guards as may be deemed indispensable 
i 3rdly ^o put down the Association and to crush the pov er of 
the priests 

“ The 1st I hold to be impossible 

“ The 2nd is practicable and advisable 

“ The 3rd is only>possible by supposing that you can reconstruct 
the House of Commons , and to suppose that is to suppose that 
you can totally alter the feelings of those who send them 
there I abhor the idea of truckling to the overbearing 

Catholic demagogues but I do most conscientiously and 

after the most earnest consideration of the subject, it as my 
conviction that the first moment of composure afid tranquillity 
should be seized to signify the intention of adjusting the 
question ” f » 

3 

This letter was laid before the Cabmet by Peel, and it was 
determined that the King should see it Peel; a consistent 

0 Peel Letters, n ’47 t Civil Despatches , iv 521 * 
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a strange chance to become the most conspicuous figure in 
the crisis A wealthy Irish landlord he had alwep supported 
the Homan Catholio claims and, in vacating his scat for 
County Clare on taking office, nobody dreamt of any obstacle 
\o his return 

"'We nxo going on tctj veil here,® wroto the Doko to hi* 
brother Henry, who had been railed to the peerage u Lord 
Cowley and wu Mini* ter at Vienna , “ the Government is rcry 
popular, and indeed there i* bot little opposition." * 

There ensued a prodigy and a portent Tho Duke had 
no suspicion of tho mine that was about to bo sprang on 
his hlmistry Darnel 0 Connell, with tho whole Cathollo 
Association perfectly organised at his back, with dramatic 
suddenness stepped into the ring os candidate for County 
Clare. Fitzgerald, after maintaining for some dap | a 
contest which was hopeless from tho moment his opponent 
appeared, threw up the sponge and left the seat in possession 
of tho Homan Catholic champ on 0 Connell being debarred 
on account of Ins religion from taking tho oaths, and t hut by 
from taking his scat in the Imperial Parliament tho Itopasn 
Catholic question at once acquired on urgency which it hail 
never possessed before. The franchise of Ireland was much 
wider than that of Great Britain. Tho forty-shilling free- 
holders, admitted by tho Act of 1793 pihctically included 
tho mnas of the small tenantry of Ireland hitherto tboj had 
voted with their landlords but now it was dear that they 
were at tho beck of the priests. 'What had happened fn Clare 
would be 7T3 posted in c>ery county in Ireland except in 
Hljtcr fuel, as Homo Secretary was specially concernnh 
to tho Cabinet was constituted Cn thooe dap with tho ofTdn 
of Ireland. i 

* Howtnrrr men might differ * he wrote ‘ s* V> the am*** 
quince* which oaght to follow the event no one deoW lu ** * 

l CrXlittj+ttUi l <00 m , 

t M ibl |«iW lie Io,Uj *tr» tql tjta f/ I ol <• 
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^ importance. It was foreseen by the most intelligent men that l'' A A** 3 k 
Clare election would be the turning-point in the Catholic quec rv n ( 
the point ubi se viafindtt in avibcis ” * 

Hencefoith the Iiish constituencies, hitherto returning llirt* 

Tories for every Whig member, would send to Furbamrit 
nominees of the Cathohc Association m the same proportion 
Disfranchise the foity-sh i l l mg freeholder, cned irrespons.bh* 
Tories, forgetting the impossibility of persuading the 
of Commons to such a leactionary course. 11 ie l/wd 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Loid Anglesey, was no cou ard , mruno 1 
of a leg at Waterloo, he was not the man to quail m th* 
piesence of danger, real or imaginary, jet lie wrote to ram 
the Government that they were on the eve of civil war. 


mere may be rebellion. You may put to death tho^avL 
You may suppress it, but it will only be to put 0 ,T the'&w c* 
compromise . . Tbe present order of things must net, C v,r « * 
last There are three modes of proceeding 1st That of tr *- ' 
to go on as we have done. 2ndfy . To adjust the question 'l- 
concession and such guards as may ho deemed mdi.-Ka.-atV 

3rdly Jo put down the Association and to crush the L, ,r 
the priests i J 

“ Lhe 1st I hold to be impossible 
“ The 2nd is practicable and advisable 
“ The 3rd is onlj*possible by supposmg that von * 
the House of Commons, and to suppose that « to 1 ^ 

you can totally alter the feeling of those Jh ^ 

■ I abhor the idea of thckln* ! I lL ~ 

Catholio demagogues . but I do ^ 0Vf:r ' ,Jf -or;ar 

after the most earnest eons, derail ZjZXT* 
conviction that the first moment of bj ’ 14 “ mv 

should he seized to signify & e 

question.” t • “ mtent,0 “ oi adjusting tL „ 

• 


question.” f 

This letter was laid before n i 
determined that the King shodd ^ * «« 

. * Feel Letters , n *47 C0 »«5t<!I] t 

t C ">H Despatches, » 52l i 
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Ab £s opponent of Itoman Catholic claims, announced his opinion ( 
" to the Date that the time this come -when the question must 
be token up and settled by concession, but ho added that in 
view of his past record, his was not the hand to conduct such 
*0 measure through the House of Commons. Ho volunteered 
his retirement from office, promising his hoarty support to 
“a measure of ample concession and relief ” and enclosing 
the draft of what he considered such a measure should be 
Simultaneously with this declaration, which was dated 11th 
August Mr Dawson, member for Deny brother in law of 
Mr Fed, one of tho staunchest Tories and hitherto most 
resolute in opposing concession made a speech to his const! 
tuents in which ho told them his conviction that resistance 
could bo carried no further and that tho disabilities must he 
removed. "VVeUington, retiring to Cheltenham to drink the 
waters told Feel that ho would bo prepared to discuss the 
situation with him and Lord Lyndlrarst in the month of 
September That liis mind was already made up is clear 
from tho existence not only of a memorandum on tho state 
of Ireland submitted to tho King on 1st August • showing 
tho necessity of measures for tho pacification of that country 
but also of another long memorandum describing ^he nature 
of these measures, which although prepared before 7th 
August for presentation to tho King was withheld on 
account of his Majesty’s ill health till lCttflsorcmber 
Tb* Doia It has been commonly supposed and frequently stated that 

SiT" tbo Duke of Welling* on was converted on the Homan Catholic 

question by tho apprehension of a rebellion in Inland It 1* 
tbo. doing hinjra grievous injustice to associate his action with 
anv Bncl/'mojivo. IIo entertained, it Is true a passionate 
horror of civil war but no min was less likely to alter hit 
coutm under terrorism. II is true motive was briefly exj rrtvJ 
in a letter to Lord Camden written on 31ct March 1 
day th« km anti potion lliU came before the Hcm*e cf I>nK 
t one of man) written in answer to oljcctimis raid’d to 
C*3 * Ml 
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change of policy Loid Camden had mitten to tell the Duke Ann 1828 
that Loid Chatham considered the time unfavourable for ' 
dealing with the question 

“ I don’t know whether this letter will answer Lord Chatham’^ 
objection as to the time. The truth is there was no time to be 
lost Matters were getting worse every day. I don’t think they 
were tending directly to rebellion The leading agitators were 
too well aware of the lelative strength of the parties, and of 
their own peril, to venture upon that extremity. But the state 
of society was becoming worse daily, and we should very soon 
have had the resident Protestants crying out for a settlement.” * 

Another misconception of the true course of events is that 
under which warm admirers of the Duke attribute his changed 
attitude on emancipation to the timid counsels of Peel 
Certainly Peel was not so bold as the Duke on this question, 
not in that he was more disposed than he to yield to the 
Eoman Catholics, hut because he hesitated to go so far He 
had njucli rather have resigned his office than undertaken 
concession , it was fidelity to and confidence m his chief that 
indufced him to face the task , having faced it, his influence 
on the Dtlke’s scheme was to diminish its scope and to shear 
from it some of its most valuable safeguards The Duke 
was prepared to subsidise the Irish priesthood to the extent 
of £300,000 a year, Peel could not approve of setting up 
a dual Chuich establishment m Ireland In other respects 
the draft was modified to reconcile it to Peel’s assent, and 
the measure submitted to Parhan^nt was far less thorough 

O 

and effective than the Duke, if single-handed, wtold have 
made it # • 

Deflection during his letnemenf at Cheltenham, confirmed 
the Duke in his judgment that the position of a Cabinet, 
divided on what had become the chief question in *domest:e 
politics, was no longer tenable None knew better than h~ 

, ' * Civil Dupatetr r 5:TL 
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JEr 63 tho hazards of retreat m tho presence of an enemy nlmost 
more hazardous -pros a change of front- Yet the front must 
be changed before the next general election else the Homan 
Catholic forces would be strengthened so ns to cony »11 hu 
defences Steadily silently, the Buka came to the con 
elusion that the King must he brought to brook concession. 
Bid this imply any sacrifice of principle on tho Duke s part ? 
The answer must bo— Nemo. It has been shown that his 
private opinion hod long been far from hostile to concession , 
practically it was identical with that of Wfflmin Pitt although 
he did not fed so strongly about it as to allow as Mr Ktt 
did, the King's opposition to concession to dnve him out or 
office Bettor os wo judge him now had he done so, better 
for his reputation for consistency, hotter for his standing 
with nnti-Catholic Tones who reposed their entire trust in 
him and were filled with rage and dismay at his desertion of 
tho post 

Having made up his mind that tho position malt bo 
abandoned, the Duke set to work with Lyndhurat and Fed 
to nrrnngo the order of retreat But he allowed no trapidco 
of what was coining to leak out just as when compelled to 
fall back from Qaatro-Bras bo concealed his movement to 
tho last moment so up to tho close of 1828 all the indication! 
pointed to defending what Peel and he had come to the 
conclusion was indefensible Curtis tlfij Homan Cat boh. 
bishop of Armagh for whom the Bake had conceived an 
esteem fully reciprocated in the far-off day* of Salanjinco, 
wrote cornet I) and reasonably urging that the question 
might bo Mken up and ffealt with • the DnVe replied that 
ho was fmlMd sincerely anxious to witness a KtUcroenl but 
tliat parly had beeorno rmxtfl up with tho matter to «trh 
on extent that ho raw no pro*j*'ct of onet *The treop< fn 
Ireland were reinforced and more guns w»t over tbtttf 
J-onl Afiglmy who hrnl shown some indiscreet rttfourt-e 
m*mt towtfcU memliera of the Catholic ArwUtmo *** 
c,aT*rf«t+ r re- t n i r- v * 
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l deprived of office, and the Loid lieutenancy wns confeiTed Am 1829, 
on tlie Duke of Hoithumberland, -who, liaving always voted 
against tlie Roman Catliolic claims, was not suspected of 
entertaining tko leally enlightened views lie expressed to 
tlie Duke of Wellington on accepting tlie office * All tlie ’ 
symptoms on tlie surface indicated an inflexible policy of 
repression; yet all the time, as often as the King's health 
allowed of his attending to business, the Duke pressed on 
him, by letter and interview, the necessity for giving up the 
policy of non possunms. He wrung from his Majesty a 
reluctant consent to lay Ins scheme of relief befoie the 
Bishops; they proved as hostile as the King himself to 
a settlement, or any attempt theieat 

The month of January arrived, and apparently no progress 
had been made The Duke was fighting almost single- 
handed, for he had lost Ins Canmngite colleagues m the 
Cabinet — the great advocates of concession; Anglesey had 
been recalled from Ireland, and Peel only held office pro- 
visionally. Still the Duke worked incessantly with the 
King • 

• • 

“I *mako it a rule,” ho told Charles Greville, “never to 
interrupt him, and when by turning the conversation he tries to 
get nd of a subject m the way of business that he doos not like, 

I let him talk himself out, and then quietly put before him the 
matter in question, so that he cannot escape from it.” 

At last Peel put his shoulder to the wl^el. 

“ Bomg convinced that the Catholic question must be settled 
and without delay being resolved tliat no act of mine should 
obstruct or retard its settlement , impressed with $he strongest 
feelmgs of attachment to the Duke of Wellington, of admira- 
tion of his upright conduct and intentions as Prime Minister, 
of deep interest »m the success of an undertaking on which he 
had entered from the purest motives and from the highest sense 
of public dutj , I determined not to insist on retirement from 
% * Civil Despatches, 1 453 
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Peel 

u*enU to 

rmjLodp*- 



givei m.j 


office, but to make to the Duke the voluntary offer of that official / 
oo-operution -which he scrupled, from the Influence of VtM and 
oon*lderate feeling*, to require from me.* • 

Parliament ■was to meet on 6th February, on 12th January 
Mr Feel drew up a memorandum to the King, strongly 
eotting forth the reasons which had convinced him that the 
tune hod come when the bamer should be removed which 
prevented the Cabinet from considering the Catholio questicirf 
The poor King's last support had broken down, Peel — 

Orange* 1 Feel as the staunchness of his Protestant con 
viotaons had caused him to be named — hod deserted the 
cause the Duke of Cumberland, luokdy for the public peace, 
was abroad bis Majesty had no one but the Bishops to help 
him against bis masterful servants — even among tho Bishops, 
■Winchester was found advocating concession t and the King 
succumbed. On 1st February be signed the draft of the 
Speech from tho Throne, in which, after asking Parliament 
for additional powers for tho repression of disorder in Ireland, 
he was made to say — 

‘ Hi* Majesty recommend* that you ihould take intb your 
deliberate conriderntkm the whole condition of IrelatfJ, and that 
you ihould review the Iaw* which impose disabilities on hi* 
Majesty’* Roman Oath olio ■object*/’ % 

The bitterness of surrender was mitigated only by the 
mention of concurrent measures to disfranchise the Irish 
forty -shilling freeholder and to regulato the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles by Homan Catholics. 

This ftust.be regarded as tho greatest of "Wellington b acts 
as a Minister. No other morT in England could have turned 
King Georgo from the one principle to which he clung with 
all the Intensity of his nature — from tho one conviction he 
held from conscientious scruples. Well might Charles 

* iW I+tUrt, 0. TO. | OVT DttpaltUt r *3<M4(X 1 EiL, Stf. 
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> Greville pronounce that the Duko was m a higher position Ann 1829 
than any subject had touched in modem times. 

“ He treats the King ns an equal, and tho King stands entirely 
in awo of him. . . . 'Whatever ho may bo, ho is at this moment one f 
of the most powerful Ministers this countiy has over seen Tho 
greatest Ministers have boon compelled to bow to the King, or 
tho aristocracy, or tho Commons, but ho commands them all.** 

It needed all tho strength of this ascendency to stand the 
storm which aroso on the announcement of the Government 
piogramme The Tones were furious at what they denounced 
as them betrayal , all over the countiy tho stout Protestant 
feeling was m aims. Peel pressed the Insh Coercion Bill 
through all its stages, the Opposition assenting on the faith 
of the Belief Bill which was to follow, and then gave his 
constituents an opportunity of pronouncing on his conduct 
by vacating his seat for Oxford. He was defeated at the peel’s 
poll by 755 votes to 609, and was driven to seek lefuge in oxfoiV^ 
the small rotten boiough of Westbury, wheio he escaped 
another reverse only because his Protestant opponent came 
* late upon* the field The Duke of Beaufort and Lord West- 
morland bqtli evinced their disapproval of the new departure 
by declining the office of Lord Privy Seal; Sir Chailes 
Wetherell, the Attorney-General, refused to draft the bill, 
or to be any party to legislation of which his conscience 
disapproved, but was permitted, for the nonce, to letam office 
In the middle of February the Duke* of Cumbeiland le- 
tumed to England Wellington, foreseemg unmixed mischief 
from his presence at the King’s ear, ’had earnestly counselled 
him to stay away " Your Boyal Highness has beem*already 
so much mixed up m discussions on the Bom an Catholic 
question that you cannot avoid interfering ” * The lemon- 
strance was m vam, and, personal difference arising, all 
intercourse shortly ceased between the King’s brother and 
the Pnme Minister 

D 

, * * Civil Despatches, v 483 
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JE-t 69 On 8rd Ma rch Peel gave notice that on the 8th he would ( 
make known what the Government proposed in regard to the 
douse in the King e Speech referring to the removal of dis- 
abilities. Next morning his Majesty sent far the Buka, 

1 Lord Lyndhurat, and Mr Peel to Windsor and desired an 
explanation of the proposed measure. lie Dako of Cura 
berland had been diligent with his Majesty had persuaded 
him that the Tones were strong enough to farm a Protestant 
administration by themselves, and that nothin g ought to 
induoo him to violate his coronation oath by consenting to 
concessions to Homan Catholics. The interview between 
King Georgo and his Ministers was a most distressing ono. 
Pool, being m charge of the bill, proceeded to explain it to 
the King, who mtormpted him by constant digressions upon 
irrelevant snbjeots and was as often brought back to the 
The King point by the Duke. When they arrived at the olause* 
framed to repeal the tromrabatantintion toot and to modify 
the oath of supremacy the King, loudly protesting that he 
hod been misled and deoeivod,* refused to give tbo Enyal 
assent to such a measure, and asked Peel how ho h?tobdod to 
act in the House of Commons under such circumstances, 
Teel replied that he should announce on the piarrow bis 
regret that It had been taken out of his power to bang forward 
the promised Belief Dill in his official capacity as ho had no 
longer the honour of being his Majesty’s Minister Tho Buko 
and Lord Lyndhurst likewise mode then resignations and 
tho King closed tho interview which hod lasted fivo hours 
and a half by dismissing Ins Ministers with a kiss on each 
cheek. * 

The Prime Minister the Lord Chancellor and the Horae 
Secretary then returned to London out of office. That night 
there was » Cabin ot dinner at Lord Bathurst a, where, of 
course, the situation was closely discussed. All concluded 
that the Government was out except tho Duke. 
t "Bout 'bo afraid” said ho, before to-morrow ^ morning 
Sah'Jjvy 1I8S. 
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depend upon it I shall hear from the King again.” * The Ann 1829 
words weic scarcely spokon before the Duke was summoned Tho King 
homo to leceive a leltor fiom the King. 


•withdraw s 
his assent. 


“Windsor Castle, Wednesday evening, 

“ 8 o’clock, 4th March, 1829 

“ My dear Friend, — As I find the country would ho loft with- 
out an administration, I have decided to yiold my opinion to that 
which is considered by tho Cabinob to bo for tho immediato 
interests of tho country. Under these circumstances you have 
my consent to proceed ns you proposo with tho measuro. God 
knows what pain it costs mo to write those words. 

"G. It” 


The J)ule of Wellington to the King. 

“ London, 4th March, 1829, at midnight 
“ I have just received your Majesty’s most gracious letter of 
8 p m., and I assure your Majesty that I sincerely lament tho 
necessity which exists for urging your Majesty to sanction 
measures the adoption of which appears to occasion your Majesty so 
much pom. Mr. Peel will proceed with tho Bills to-morrow, in tho 
, full confidence and with the full understanding that your Majesty’s 
servants have your sanction and support, and that your Majesty 
will go through with us I entreat your Majesty to give your 
gracious approbation to my letter of the 2nd instant, containing 
the Minute of Cabinet j or to inform mo if my understanding of 
your Majesty’s letter of this afternoon is not correct. Which is 
humbly submitted, etc. 

* “Wellington” 

The King to the DuJce of Wellington 

“ Wmdsor Castle, Thursday morning, quarter-pc*t 7, 

“ from my bed, 5th March, 1829 

“ My dear FiJiend, — I am awakened by the messenger with 
your letter, and ’sis I know that you are much pressed for time, 
I send him off again immediately. You have put the right con- 
struction upon the meaning of my letter of last evening , but, at the 

•» V > 

, * * Salisbury MSS 
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Go. Esq., dated Eaatwell Park, March 14th, 1829 signed Wtnekikca 
“ and Hoihnghxn and I *hall be very much obliged to your Lord- 
ship if yon -*411 let me know whether that letter w«a written by 
yon an d published by your authority 
c " I hare the hononr to be, etcu, 

a "\V EixniOTOH " 

Tie Earl of Winckilua to the Enle of Wellington, 

" EastweD Firk, AiUard, 18th Mirth, 1623. 

“ Mr Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt cf 
your Graoo a letter of the 16th Instant, and I beg to Inform yoo 
that tho letter addroased to H. N Coleridge, Esq , was Inserted 
In the Standard by my authority As I had publicly giren 
my approbation and sanction to the establishment of Kings 
College, London, last year, by becoming a subscriber to It, I 
thought it Incumbent upon mo in withdrawing my name, also 
publicly to state my reasons for no doing 

“ I hero the honour to be, et<x, 

" WurcmLaKA ahd NownranAM * 


Tho Dnko of Wellington to ike Earl of WtndaUza. 

* Lcodcn, 18th Mirth, 18SX 

“ Mr Lord — I hare had the honour of meriting your Lord- 
ship s I otter of the 18th Instant. Your Lordihip Is certainly tho 
best judge of tho mode to be adopted In withdrawing your name 
from the list of the subscribers to King ■ Oollogo, In doing so, 
however, it does not t*ppoar necessary to impute to me, In do 
measured terms, disgraceful and criminal motive* for my conduct 
in tho part which I took In the establishment of the college. 
No man has a ( right, whether in publio or private by speech, in 
writing or In print, to Insult another by attributing to him 
motives for his coed act, publio or private, whfoh di*gr*co or 
enminato him. If o gentleman commits such an Set Indiscreetly 
In the beht of debate, or in a moment of party violence bo is 
always ready ‘to make reparation to him whom he msv thus have 
‘ injured, I am convinced your Lordship will upon reflection, ho 




THE EIGHT HON SEE HENRY HARDENGE, GOB P , 
AFTEB'W AEDS EEELD l %IAESHAE YISCOUNT HARDENGE 
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anxious to relics o yourself from tho pain of having thus insulted Ann 1829 
a man who nover injured or offended you. 

,{ I have tlie honour to bo, oto , 

“ Wellington ” 

1 

Tho Inst letter was carried by Sn Henry Harchnge to Lord 
Winclnlscn, villi instructions to demand an apology. This 
Lord Winclnlsea declined, though ho offered to oxpiess legrct 
for having mistaken tho Duke’s motives, provided tho Duke 
would declare that when he picsided at tho mooting for tho 
establishment of King’s College, ho had not m contemplation 
a measure of Roman Catholic lelicf Ho appointed Lord 
Falmouth to conduct fuitlier communications until Sir Homy 
Harchnge acting for tho Duko. Tho Duke, however, wrote 
onco moic to Lord Winclnlsea. 

“ London, 20 March, 1829, 0} p m. 

“Mv Lord, — Sir Honry Hnrdingo has communicated to mo 
a memorandum signed by your Lordship, dated 1pm, and a noto 
from Lord Falmouth dated 8pm 

“Sipce tho insult, unprovoked on my part, and not domed by 
your Lqjdslnp, I havo done everything in my power to mduco 
your 'Lordship to make mo reparation , — but in vain. Instead of 
apologising for your own conduct, your Lordship has called upon 
mo to explain mino. Tho question for mo now to decide is this 
Is a gontleman who ^happens to bo tho King’s Mimstor to submit to 
bo insulted by any gontleman who thinks proper to attribute to 
him disgraceful or criminal motives os an individual 1 I cannot 
doubt of tho decision w kick I ought to n>ako on this question. 

Your Lordship is alone responsible for the consequences 

“ I now call upon your Lordship Jo givo mo that satisfaction 
for your conduct which a gentleman has a right to require, and 
which a gentleman never refuseif to give 

> “I havo the honour, etc , 

» “ Wellington ” 

A meeting having beon arranged to take place the follow- 
ing mgmiQg m Battersea Fields,* Harchnge desired Dr. 

» 

> * Not at Wimbledon as Charles Grenllc has 1 . p 192 
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J£t CO. Hume to be in attendance. The good man only know that it < 
was an affair of honour between gentlemen- In the interest- 
ing report of the circumstances which he drew up for the 
Duchess of Wellington ho has given on tuntnmig description 
of hia dismay -when the Duke hmisg lf rode up with Hardinge, 
Well, doctor,” said the Duke, laughing, “ I dare say you 
little expected it was I who wanted you to be here.” 

"Indeed, my lard,'’ replied tho doctor in great agitation, 
“you certainly are the last person I should hare expected 
here.” 

“Ah, perhaps so" returned the Duke, “but it was impoe 
aible to avoid it , you will seo by-end by that I hod no 
alternative, and could not have done otherwise.* 

Tho Duke, strango to say had no duelling pistols still 
more strangely it was the doctor who produced a pah for his 
uso, and afterwards loaded them, Hardinge having lest an 
arm at the battle of Ligny Lords Wincbilsea and Falmouth 
arrived late , their ooachman having driven them to Putney 
Bridge instead of Battersea Bridge. 

The fire gentleman walked across the first field *te the 
fence on the other side, where, perceiving some pooplo at 
work they crowed a ditch into a second field. 

“Now then, Hardinge/* said the Duke, as soon as his 
opponent was on tho ground, “ look sharp and step out tho 
ground I hare no time to waste. Damn it I * ho continued, 

“ don t stick him up so near the ditch. If I hit him he will 
tumble In," * « 

The gentlemen having taken their places, Hardinge ad- 
vanced halfway betwoon them, and summoned Lord ‘WinchUsea 
and LorS Falmouth to listen to his protest against pushing 
mattars any farther and a dismission ensued which certainly 
seems Inconsistent with the traditional punctilio observed 
on such occasions. Hardinge represented the Duko of 

Not la Dr IT croc j mmUr*, liocgt be menUotu the ditch, tot toU *7 
t him to tb* Ut* Admiral Sir 0 Seymour. Th« curt *j»t h rt^ipwe' 
been U the boTLmr cow filled by th* I*iia read. * 
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» Wellington, who was the challenger, and surely remonstrance Ann 1829 
at this stage on his part was not a little anomalous However, 
it led to nothing , and Sir Henry, pointing to some people 
who had collected at the end of the field and were viewing 
the pioceedings with curiosity, said, “We had better take our 
ground The sooner this affair is over the better.” 

The seconds then stepped back • Lord Falmouth asked Sir 
Henry to give the signal, who, after a few seconds, called out, 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready — Fire ! ” 

The Duke levelled his pistol at once, but seeing that Lord 
Winclnlsea did not move, seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
and then purposely fired wide of him * Lord Winclnlsea, 
smiling, then raised his arm and fired m the air The Duke 
stood on Ins ground, but Lord Winclnlsea and Lord Falmouth 
came towards Hardmge, and Falmouth said that his principal, 
having received the Duke’s fire, was now in a position to 
make the reparation required He then took a paper from , 
his pocket and began reading it. The Duke, having drawn » 
nearer, exclaimed m a low voice, “ Tins won’t do , it's no 
apologp” Sir Henry then took the paper, walked aside with 
the ’Duke, and returned presently, saying, “ My Lord Fal- 
mouth, it is needless to prolong this discussion Unless the 
word apology is inserted, we must resume our ground” 

Further consultation took place, which ended m Lord Falmouth 
inserting in pencil the words “ m apology ” m the expression 
of regret already tendered, which was accepted as satisfactory, 
and the gentlemen exchanged formal salutes Lord Falmouth, 
who had been m much agitation^ throughout the affair, then 
began to give to the Duke an explanation of Ins conduct, 
saying that he had always to^d Lord Winchilsea he was com- 
pletely m the wrong 

“My Lord^ Falmouth,” said the Duke, interrupting him, 

* Bnalmont, in. 861 It ought to he recorded that Lord ‘Winchilsea had 
written to Lord Falmouth overnight to say that it was his determination not to 
fire at iiw Dike, and that after the first fire he should offer the expression 
’ regret which he would then he ready to make ( Civil Despatches, v 539, note) 
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JEt. e» "I have nothing to do with those matters.” Them, touching 
the bnm of his hat -with two fingers, he added, "Good 
morning, my Lord Winchilsea , good morning, my Lord 
Falmouth, mounted his horse, and rode off with Sir Henry 
ilaidingo, leaving Hr Hume to pack up the pistols. 

TtoDokoV Th e nJThir Yras over with less Tnmnh’iftf than might have 
JjJfd 4 * ensued, a curious interlude in the hurricane of wordy war 
k 1 ®** 1 * with which the country was tom, but no notice of it, 
however bnef would be complete without mention of tho 
justification which the Duke offered to persona who took him 
to task for his conduct m it A long lecture from Jeremy 
Bontham, beginning ** Ill-advised Han I ” and calling on him 
to stand np in his place m the House of Lords, confess las 
error declare his repentance and his resolve nevor under any 
provocation again to give or receive a challenge, is simply 
minuted " Compliments. Hie Duke has received his lottor " 
But in reply to a remonstrance from the Duke of Buckingham 
he entered into full explanation. 


"Loodcc, SJj* AprO, 1S50. 

“Mr deae Duke, — I am very ranch obliged to yoa for your 
letter of tho 6th, ■which I reoolTed this morning Tho truth fa 
that tho dad with Lord Winchilsea vu a» much part of tho 
Homan Oathoho question, and it was u necessary to undertake 
it and carry it to tho extremity to which I did'emry it, u it tu 
to do QTorything ofao which I did do to attain tho object which 
I had in view I wo* living for sotno time in an atmcwphere of 
calumny I ctrald do nothing that was not mi sr epresented u 
having some base purpose in now If my physician called upon 
bo, it was f for trooaonablo purposes. If I said a word, whether 
in Parham cut or elsewhere, it waij misrepresented for the poipcoo 
of fixing upon mo some gross deltukm or falsehood. Eton raj 
conversations with tho King were repeated, misrepresented 
commented upon and all for the purpose of s ha kin g the credit 
which tho public were indinod to give to what I said. The worts 
of justice were shut, and not to open till May I knuF the 
nm 1 e the 10th of ApriL In th& »t*te ‘ 
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of things Lord Winchilsea published his furious lottor. I immo- Ann 1829 
diately perceived the advantage it gavo mo ; and I determined 
to act upon it m such a tone as would certainly put mo in tho 
right Not only was I successful in the execution of my project, 
but the project itself produced tho effect which I looked for and* 
intended that it should produce The atmosphere of calumny 
m which I had been for some time living cleared away. Tho 
system of calumny was discontinued. Mon wore ashamed of 
repeating what had boon told to them ; and I have reason to 
believe, moreover, that intentions not short of criminal wore 
given up in consequence of remonstrances from somo of tho most 
prudent of tho party, who came forward in consequenco of tho 
duel I am afraid that tho ovont itself shocked many good mon 
But I am certain that tho public interests at tho moment requited 
that I should do what I did Everything is now quiet ; and in 
Ireland wo have full reason to bo satisfied. Wo must, howevor, 
lose no time in doing everything else that is possible to promote 
the prosperity of that country.” * 

The Belief Bill came before the Loids on 31st March Tho Rohef 
The most practised politicians could form no estimate of its Lords" tb ° 
prospects The Princes were divided , the Bishops were 
divided; the King made no secret of his hopes that the 
measure would he thrown out, and he was bombarded by 
innumerable petitions from Protestants in the country. 

The speech of t3e Duke of Clarence, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, had been strongly in favour of the bill, and the 
Duke of Cumberland told the King that it was believed out- 
side to represent his Majesty’s real feelings. This made the 
King very angry ; in private audiences, to which he admitted 
the heads of the Protestant party, he constantly represented 
himself as having been misled and forced 'into measures 
for relief of ,the Catholics, and he even went so far as to 
write a letter to that effect to Lord Eldon, with a request 
that it should not be published till after his (the King’s) 
death f » 

, Civil Despatches , v 585 •? galiebury MSS * 
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JST.SS “HI had known In January 1828" 'wrote the Dote a few ( 
month* later to Sir 17 Knighton, “ one tithe of what I do now 
and of what I ditooTerod In cma month after I ttm In ofEoe, I 
should never hare been the King’* Minister, and should hare 
avoided load* af mbory 1 However I trust that God Almighty 
will *oon determi n e that I haro been sufficiently puniihed for 
my *Ln*, and will relieve mo from the unhappy lot which ha* 
befallen mo. I believe there nerer was a man tnflbred *0 much , 
and for so little purpoee." * 

The King told the Duke that he might have his way so far 
os passing the Emancipation Bill through Parliament, but 
that the Itoyal Assent would be withhold. This the Duke 
plainly told the King would be a dishonourable prooooding, 
both to Ministers and to the Opposition, seeing that tho 
Coercion Bill hud been allowed to pass only on the faith of 
the Emancipation Bill to follow The King had no altema 
v tive but to fulfil his pledge or to find new Ministers which, 
a* oven the Duke of Cumberland admitted, ' oould not be 
done m a few hours. | 

The The Emancipation Bill came before the Lords for sboond 

reading on 2nd April the division took, place after throe 
the Leri*, days’ debate, m which Lord Eldon and tho Archbishop of 
Canterbury led the opposition. The result justified Lord 
Clarendon s estimate of then* lordships’ discipline the second 
reading was earned by a majority of 105 — 217 votes to 112 
Out of twenty nine Bishops voting, ten supported the bill. 

On 10th April the bill passed the third reading in the Lords 
it was taken down to 'Windsor on the 11th, returned on the 13th 
with the Boyal Assent Parliament adjourned for the Easter 
holidsyi bn thp 16th, reassembled on the 28th, on which day 
far the first time since the Eev6lution, Roman Catholic peers 
took the oaths and their seats in the House of Lords, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Eve oe Reform, 


1830 - 1831 . 


March 2G, 1830 Defeat of the 
Government on 
the Estimates 
Defeat of the 
Government on 
the Jews Belief 
Bill 

Death of George IV 
The Duke desires to 
retire 

William IV keeps 
the old Ministry 
General election. 
Overtures from the 
Whigs and Can- 
mngites 

The Duke puts down 
his foot on Beform 


November 15 Defeat of the 
Government and 
resignation of 

Ministers 

„ 20 Lord Grey forms a 

Ministry 

March 21, 1831 The first Beform 
Bill. 

April 19 Defeat of the 

Government 
Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment 

„ 25 . Death of the Duchess 

of Wellington. 

„ 27 The windows of 

Apsley House 
broken by the 
Beform mob. 


April 5 . 


June 26 


November 1 


'P>ERSOHALLY, as well as politically, the Duke had to 
pay a heavy penalty for dealing with the Roman 
Catholic claims Some of his oldest associates and political 
supporters ranged themselves against him , his Government TheDuke’s 
was earned on by means of Jfche precarious sapport of the 
Whigs , the sjlid earth seemed to have failed beneath the Emancipa- 
feet of the Old, Tones when their champions, Wellington and tl0U Ac 
Peel, turned aside from the course they had steered for so 
many years Regarding these men merely as supporters, the 
Duke i$ay i$e supposed to have endured the parting without » 
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JSt 00. great pain. It wo a the cost reckoned In advance of carrying 
on the Kin g a Government in the only possible way a Tho 
party 1 M oxclaimod he to Lady Salisbury when, on a later 
occasion she expressed apprehension of a split in the party 
*** the party i What is the meaning of a party if they don t 
follow their leaders ? Damn em I let em go 1 * * 

In respect, however to some old comrades tod personal 
friends his feelings must have been acute, though it was 
never his way to allow them outward expression. Lord 
Anglesey for instance, who as Lord Uxbridge, had handled 
the cavalry at Waterloo so ably, so gallantly and with 
such splendid effect, complain od bitterly of his treatment Eg 
had been removed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland for 
undue enoouragcmont to the Homan Qathohc agitation , fifteen 
days later the Government produoed a measure conceding 
the very object of that agitation. One cannot but sympathise 
with his indignation, yet the Duke could not overlook 
Anglesey's breach of duty in not administering the law os it 
stood, instead of anticipating the proximate change therein. 
The Duke cared no thing far popularity , he knew well that if 
he had resisted the Homan Catholic olanns, to quote ais own 
words, “ he might have made himself the most popular 
Minister that ever presided over the ooundlB of a sovereign. 10 
But genuinely as he despised the incense of the masses, ha 
was penetrated with a sense of duty m governing them justly 
and temperately and, having made up his mmd that con 
oession was just an^ for the advantage of the people, be 
neither shrank from the ooet nor complained at having to 
pay it. 

There*, was little at first to recompense Ministers for the 
effort and sacrifice involved in the emancipation of Homan 
Catholics. In Ireland the effect of conciliation Teas neutralised 
by the discontent arising ont of severe agricultural depression , 
it mu shorn of its grace by the refusal of the House of 
Commons cm technical grounds, to allow 0 Connell to take 
SclUtmry VS8-, 1838. i 
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00. tho oao for which It l* given j and moat particularly to that one, t 
“ tI*. the payment of the arrears of an exorbitant rent. You 
may rely upon it that you hare judged correctly In refraining 
from giving the jmbbok money to relieve the existing dUtrou. 

4 The Irish gentlemen of all ranks must be made to feel, or we 
shall norm- have a permanent remedy * * 

In Great Bri t ai n also distress prevailed in many indus- 
tries nt Rochdale, Manchester Bethnal Green, and else- 
where them were formidable nots, and in agriaultnral 
dufa-icta wages sank to starvation level and poor rates were 
mounting to an alarming extent. Country gentleman 
instinctively relied cm the Tories to help them, for tho 
Government was still Tory in name their expectation was 
dashed when Parliament met on 4th February 1830 by the 
cold comfort contained in the Speech which Mmiatera prepared 
for tho King 

1 It would be most gratifying to the paternal foaling* of hi* 
Majesty to be enabled to propose measure* calculated to relieve 
the difficulties of any portion erf hi* subjects, and at the same 
time compatible with the general and permanent Interests of his 
people. It is from a deep aollcatude for these interests that his 
Majesty Is impressed with the necessity of acting wfth extreme 
oautfon In refarenoo to this Important subject. His Majesty 
feels assured that you will concur with hem in assigning due 
weight to the effect of unfavourable seasons, and to the operation 
of other causes which are beyond the reach of legislative control 
or remedy " <■ 

The resentment stared by this chilly philosophical lecture 
took one unusual form. Fifteen year* hod passed since any 
amendment had been moved tn Parliament upon the Speech 
from the Throne. In the Lords Lord Stanhope, ip tho Commons 
Hr KnatckbuU Tory member far Kent, now .moved amend 
monts Tho first was easily resisted by tbe help of the 
■Whig i**rr* t bnt the second was nearly fatal to the Duke a 

CFnl NetpticA**, HL 1 1 1 
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a dminis tration The Government Whips had made up their Ann 1830 
books for defeat, which was only averted by the sudden and 
unexpected accession of Lord Howick, son of Lord Grey, who, 
chiefly out of dislike of Brougham, carried with him Hume 
and the Radicals into the Ministerial lobby Matters mended 
for a while after this escape, but the session was marked by 
the nse of a formidable financial cntic m the person of Sir 
James Graham, who, an industrious student of Adam Smith’s 
writings and an able exponent of economical principles, 
induced the Government to undertake a revision of salaries, 
establishments, and pensions with the object of retrenchment 
in expenditure. The result was that although the national 
defences were already, m the Duke of Wellington’s opinion,* 
m a dangerously weakened condition, half a million was pared 
off the army estimates, and another half million off the 
estimates for the navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous service 
The Government, however, m proposmg to abolish some 
sinecures, thought it incumbent on them to provide pensions » 
for those thrown out of office Lord Bathurst drew a salary 
of nearfy £4,000 a year as Teller of the Exchequer , Lord First do- 
1 Melville one of nearly £3,000 a year as Keeper of the Pnvy Govern^ 0 
Seal in Scotland Neither office entailed any work, nor was ment 
it proposed to abolish either of them, yet when it was decided 
to abolish the office^ of Commissioner of the Navy, held by 
Lord Melville’s son, and that of Commissioner of the Victual- 
ling Department, held by Lord Bathurst’s son, the Treasury 
proposed that they should receive respectively pensions of 
£500 and £400 a year for life Each official had only held 
his appointment for less than four years This was too strong 
for the stomach even of an unreformed Parliament, and the 
votes weie lefused, against the Government, by a majority 
of sixteen ? 

The next defeat sustained by the Government, m resisting Second 
the introduction of a bill to admit Jews to Parliament, ^ e ^ of 

* See hir»long Ind elaborate memorandum to Lord (Ind'firl m 1 R9.7 rru „,/ vernment 
Dispatches, 106 ) 
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• Et W- reveoled to Wellington yet more dearly the duaflection of 
lus old snpportera Peel was away at Drayton, attuning his 
father's death-bed. 

e 

Tht J}*ie of WeRingion to the Right Eon, Robert Peel, 

Laodm, 6th Afrf, 1880, 

“Gonlbum will have written you an aoootmfc at the dhatte r 
last night. It cam© trpcm me quite unexpected. A* far &i I 
wild form a judgment from what I heard from other*, as wtil 
os from what about sixty member* of Parliament who dined with 
me on Saturday and Sunday laid, I m tn/dfrpM to thfnV that 
Tro oocld not hero carried tho mosMtzre it wo had wiahed It, It 
appear*, however not only that there are many of our friend* in 
favour of it but that, as uiual, many, pretending that they did 
not like to oppoee a measure for which they should afterward* be 
called upon to vote, etc. stayed away " * 

The Ministry remained in office pertly by grace of the 
Opposition and partly became of its disorganisation. ‘When 
Tierney, the nominal leader of the “Whig* m the House of 
Commons, died m January 1830 the party dirtnfstgig the 
more brilliant Brougham, chose Lord Alihorpe to pot at their 
head, who set to work in businesslike fashion to organise his 
forces The state of the King’s health, however, had tho 
effect of protecting Ministers from a systematic attack. 

The Dabs* The Ihike of Wellington had obtained a great ascendency 

over George IV., wjio was by no means deficient in natural 
G#c*i«iY ability though it was obscured and rendered capricious by 
hia Trrpg nW habits of life. He could not fail to value tho 
sterling qualities and unvarying sincerity of his servant. 
Hitting the negodationa for'Oenning’s return to the Cabinet 
in 1822, m whioh tho Duke took the foremost part, the K i n g 
wrote to Lord Liverpool from Scotland, agreeing not to make 
up hia mind about Conning till he saw hia Ministers but 
nddnd in a nnaturrmt, ‘’Upon no account dejay a certain 
F«I LtUtn, H. liu * 
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gentleman’s departure for India,” alluding to Canning’s Ann 
appointment as Governor-General Lord Liverpool read tins 
letter to his colleagues, suppressing the postscript. The other 
Minis ters threatened to resign if Canning were not admitted 

“ No,” said the Duke, “ we will not resign ; if possible, we * 
will persuade the King to take Canning ; if not, we will do 
the best we can.” 

When the King heard this, he said to the Duke, “You are 
the only one who has treated me like a gentleman. I will 
follow your advice ” * 

The Kin g, however, was always subject to the influence 
of a steadier will than his own; intercourse with Canning 
had worked a great change on his feelings towards the Duke, 
which were greatly, and not unreasonably, embittered by the 
Duke’s behaviour about the command of the army Then 
came the Roman Catholic question, bringing on the scene the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose efforts to destroy the Duke of 
Wellington’s influence were unceasing t It has been shown 
above how far they were successful, but m his last illness 
King George conceived a dislike to the Duke of Cumberland, 

’ and ;t Was with difficulty that Wellington persuaded his 
Majesty tj see his brother Unhappy King ! his last days 
were distraught with suspicion, and disquieted by considera- 
tions which one would fam dissociate from a death-bed 
Wellington was witness of some strange incidents in the 

* Salisbury MSS 

t In justice to the Duke of Cumberland it must Ite said that bis motives m 
resisting tbe Dube were entirely founded on his own objections to Catholic 
emancipation Writing to Colonel Cooke •when the Duke first formed his 
administration; he said, “ I look upon it as a most fortunate evejit for the 
country that His Majesty has made choice of the Duke oi Wellington for 
the place of Premier , for, if you rememSer, -when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you here [Berlin] liast summer, I then ventured to say thht had I been m 
England this time* last year, when that calamity befell our country of Lord 
Liverpool’s illness, I would have exerted every possible means to hava persuaded 
the Duke then to have accepted his present situation, which, depend upon it, he 
is completely r^lc to fill , for though not so eloquent jis Mr Canning, still, 
believe mt^ he is m everything else his superior” * 
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closing scenes.* It became necessary as the King 
■'■venker to obtain on Act of Parliament authorising hus Majesty 
to use a stamp instead of affixing the ngn manual to papers 
subnuttod by his Ministers The Dote Trent down to Windsor 
to propose this to the King, who said he was too ill to receive 
hum Sir Henry Halford then walked on the terrace for a 
while with the Duke, Hie King , hearing they were together 
called hia secretary Sir William Knighton, and said — 

“ Go and see what that little snivelling fellow my physician 
lias to say to my Prime Minister, find out, and bnng me 
word. Mind ycru tell me the truth l " 

Inddrau Scrvico was road every morning daring these last weeks 

IVwSr ln t ^ 10 King’® bedchamber Lady 0 being present 

Uinen. with others, and it was hi* Majesty's extraordmary fancy to 
pronounce the benediction himself at the dose, os head of 

the Ohnroh of England. He sent word to Lady 0 

by Sir William Knighton that he intended to leave her every 
< thing he had. When Sir William returned, "Well," said the 
King, “ how did she receive it t * 

"She was very much affected, sir” answered Kdghton, 
* and bunt into tears ” 

M Oh, she did, did she, was the King s reply , bu£ although 

he lived six weeks longer and although Lady 0 took 

care that pen and ink should always be^at his bedaido, the 
promised will was never made. The Bake of Wellington, 
who web very frequently at Windsor during his Majesty’s 
Illness, took every precaution that the will should not be 
executed. 

Often it has been made the reproach of modem society 
that so knuoh of its morality is conventional, but it requires 
an effort to realise that there tVas a good deal of conventional 
immorality also previous to the present reign. Puritan 
austerity never prevailed to purge continental courts end 
society tJo the extent it did in England and Scotland with 
sty there was imported t a code and 
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practice which European subjects had giown accustomed to Ann 183a 
accept as characteristic of monaichy The great middlo class 
m Britain continued to treat private irregularity as something 
disreputable, and the example of a pme domestic life set by 
George III. did much to endear that Sovereign to his people » 
Unfortunately the evil tradition was revived in the person of 
his son, who, during two-thirds of Ins father’s long reign, 
maintained a rival Court according to the old and worst 
pattern. Royal licentiousness was not only winked at and 
condoned , receivmg a kind of parliamentary sanction by the 
application of public money to the payment of the Prince 
Regent’s debts, it assumed a semi-official character. Thus it 
had come to pass m his latter days that, although reduced 
by disease to a condition in which the orderly, quiet regimen 
of an invalid would have been natural and easy to Georgo IV , 
he considered it inconsistent with his credit to be without a 
chief liaison , and scarcely less so to be without a rival At 
first he professed to be jealous of Lord Ponsonby, but during 
his last illness ho confided to the Duke of Wellington that * 

his brother Cumberland was supplanting him m Lady C ’s 

affections The Rang often complamed, also, to the Duke 

about Lady C ’s covetousness ; “ but,” said he, " at my 

age and with my infirmities it is not worth looking out for 
another ” 

Wellington’s or?n morality m certain respects was far fiom 
rigid , but self-respect — pride, perhaps, were a fitter definition 
— made him keep his own foibles secret, and caused lnm to 
abhor cynical profligacy m others GeoVgo IV 's habits were 
a severe trial to the Duke, though he admitted that his 
Majesty was often brilliantly witty m conversation. Of 
George III he said to Lady^Salisbury that he was the best ThoDuke’s 
king England, ever had, and understood kingcraft the most c^goni. 
thoroughly — q far superior man in real ability to his son, and 
though he had not the same quickness and talent ^However, GeorgeIV * 
he had no scruple in throwing over his friends or his instru- 
ments; whenever it suited his purpose'} But Wellington, 
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■ £T _ gl - passed a very different and far Berner judgment upon George 
TV , in terms which that King's handiest oenaons huts 
Bcaroely exoeedod. It avails not to repeat them, spoken u 
they were under the eeol of intimate friendship , yet without 
*a knowledge that they twrs spoken — that this judgment wzi 
pronounced — no man could rightly understand the nature of 
"Wellington a loyalty to the Crown. Mistrusting the man 
and detesting his habits, the Duke never failed in duty to 
the monarch. Loyally esteem, and personal affection have 
gone hand in hand ao long in this co untry, that no public 
man now living has ever been called upon to exercise the 
first without the support of the other sentiments. Statesmen 
oxo trained, or ought to bo trained, to dissociate the Crown 
from the personal attributes of its wearer, yet in a period 
when thrones were shaking and institutions crumbling away 
all over Europe, the unpopularity of George IT added no 
small burden to the rosponsibilitiee of his Ministers. 

Dwiho/ The King's last moments were not without dignity 
GeofgrflY Waking shortly before three on the morning of 26th Juno, 
he complained of faintness, and his attendant physician. Sir 
Wathen Waller prepared some sal volatile and write* Bis 
Majesty oould not dank it* and Sir Henry Halford was sent for, 
but before he entered the room, the King pressed Sir Wathen a 
hands, saying, in a strong voice, "My boy, this is death.* He 
never spoke again, but peacefully expired a ^ew minutes later 
With the Dnke of Clarence, who succeeded to the throne 
as William IV., Wellington had passed through some nn 
pleasant experience, 'having had, as head of the Kfn g’i 
Government, first to reprimand him sharply for the arbitrary 
exercise pf his offloe of Lard High A dm iral, and then to 
remove him from offloe altogether The Duke, therefore, 
Dst* irftfi c<ra ^ soorcely expect that he should retain bis Majesty’s 
w mi«m confidence but Kmg William was gifted with good temper 
^ and acted with commendable dignity on asaundiig the Crown. 
Bygones with him were bygones, he oontinue^l his 1st® 

’■ ■~- Ly - - ' irT — office, and the Duke found him fro be 
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a' monarch far more worthy of confidence than George IV. Ann. 1830. 
Moreover, William had done nothing to earn a share of the ~ 
late King’s unpopularity ; indeed, as a sailor he enjoyed that 
kindly favour which the English people have always shown 
to those who go down to the sea m ships All this was well, * 
for the times were entering upon a troubled phase. A cyclone 
of revolution was raging almost within sound of our shores. In 
Pans, the attempt of Charles X and his Minister Pohgnac ended 
in the revolution of July, the abdication of the King on * 
2nd August, and the proclamation of Louis Philippe by the Eevolu- 
Provisional Government on the 7th. In Belgium, the union France and 
with Holland imposed on the Belgians by the Congress of Edgium 
Vienna had never been a comfortable one. The affinities 
of the Belgians were far more Erench than Dutch, and scenes 
as violent as those in Pans began to be enacted in Brussels 
on 25th August All the chief towns m Belgium demanded 
the dissolution of the union; the Prince of Orange, en- 
deavouring to take possession of Brussels, was compelled t 
after four days of street fighting to withdraw his forces to 
Antwerp, The King of Holland appealed to Prance and the 
Allies ,* a conference of the representatives of the Great 
Powers, l^eld in London on 4th November, decreed an ar mis tice 
and the withdrawal of all Dutch troops from Belgium, and 
the Belgian peopl^ obtained their mdependence. 

In these disturbances the Duke of Wellington’s efforts 
were consistently directed to the maintenance of constituted 
authority Canning had created a popular intei est in British 
foreign policy which it had never possessed before, by im- 
parting thereto a novel character sympathetic with the 
general revolt against autocracy, a revolt to which W elkng- 
ton, though a constitutional •Munster and faithful to the 
British constilAition as he knew it, would lend no assistance. 

Liberal mstatittions, even in the limited sense of pre-reform 
days, were well enough for Englishmen, but he disbelieved 
in their safety for Continental nations Canning ffiad exerted 
himseli* to obtain good terms for the Greeks,\and had inspired * 
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Mr Cl many of Ills countrymen mtli a genorous sympathy for that 
race with all its noble associations Wellington, on tho 
contrary, disapproved of Canning’s Greek policy,* the 
dominant nolo of his own was the same which, to this day jtrs 
( so discordantly on Liberal oars and was concisely expressed 
in one of his Cabin ot memoranda in November 1880 "The 
policy of tho British Government has invariably been to 
prevent the overthrow of tho Turkish Power in Europe, and 
v tho substitution for it of a Russian Power or a Power under 
Russian influence at Constantinople.” t 
The Duke had been tba principal figure in the group 
which rearranged the map of Europe in 1816 , he had boon 
tho cluof agent in making such a rearrangement possible, 
and was not disposed to have any hand in disturbing it out of 
consideration for national or social aspirations, Legitimists 
and Conservatives all over the Continent drew courage from 
Defaming his position as Minister of En glan d. For the same reason, 
even before the first tremours of the great convulsion of 
popularity Reform made themselves folt tho popular party in Britain 
had been gradually learning to look upon him os' then 
implacable foe. Lord Durham, who owed his pedrago to 
Wellingtons confirmation of Goderich s recommendation,! 
wrote to Brougham about the "odious insulting, alds-de- 
campaah, incapable dictatorship ” and ( the struggles for 
freedom in foreign nations communicated an impulse to 
discontent and desire for change in the British and Insh 
constituencies, which augured ill for the prospects of the 
Government In the elections. Added to ail tins was ti# 

* 

* - It nj\T be mfti/ mid br anjbcdj that I did not appnrrt cl tin Treaty 
(of Loaded). The truth b that I <3^ aTer/thing I emil to pmaH opj* 
Mr Canning not to enter into the Tn*t/ j and ha eertrinly negodafad tt, M « 
u the nagodatkma wnt before th* Hhw» and a e e mta & Ttzi Hi 
without the kiurwiadge of any d hb coCeagMa neept mjaalf Bat thV«J 
w% all are Ughl/ hlamahla for hiring nffered the negodatian to aero ** a 11 
after »• h»fi,+ad particular!/ I had, a kaowkdg* of it (Letter to I** 1 
PhOjwttii Ofrfl TiL 170> 1 • 

*■ t ow Dttpaieka/yiL 835. X Ibid ^ ir 1S ^ 
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prevailing distress, arising, not as in 1816, 1819, and 1822 Ann 1830. 
from tlie dearness of breadstuffs, bnt from tlieir relative 
cheapness, which caused farmers to cut down wages, and 
to the substitution of machinery for hand labour. 

The Duke was frilly awaie of the weakness of his position, ’Tho Duko 
and the necessity for leinforcing it by inducing the Canning- f 0 ro r ^ 
ites to re-enter the Cabmet , but he could not bung himself 
to invite them back lnm self. 

“I think we could get on in the House of Lords,” ho wroto to 
Peel on 30th June, “the question is, what is to be dono m the 
House of Commons ? I have as httlo feeling of political 
' anim osity as any man, but I don’t think that I personally could 
or ought to sit in a Cabinet again as First Lord of the Treasury 
with Mr HuskiBson,*' Lord Palmerston, or Mr Charles Grant 
In considering this matter you and I must not look to what is 
personal to ourselves, but what is necessaiy for the King’s service, 
and we must make sacrifices to provide for its security I have 
long been of opinion that it is desirable that the power of tho 
Government should be concentrated m one hand, and that hand 
that c€ the leader of the House of Commons. The affairs of tho 
, country cannot now be otherwise conducted with advantage, and 
I know of no person so capable of conducting them as yourself 
I would ‘earnestly urge, therefore, that I should take tho 
opportunity of the King’s death to retire from office ; that you 
should undertake She Government as First Lord of tho Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, forming your Government as 
you may think proper, in the several offices I would support or 
serve any Government that you might foitn.” f 

The weakness of the Government became more apparent 
after the elections The Tones, indeed, came back jrom the 
country m a majonty, but«the Old Tones had learnt to 
distmst Wellington and Peel, and were almost more hostile 

* Six weeks laJer Mr Hnskisson was killed m the presence of the Duke and 
Sir Robert Peel at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Etui way He 
had left his seat m the tram to shake hands with the Duke, and in returning to 
it, tripped and’Jfell before a passing engine A 

> t CtvU Despatches, vn 108 
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61 section of tbo Opposition by the Duke himanlf The Speech 
from tho Throne ms nndor discussion in tho House of Lords 
it contained an ominous reference to the revolution in Belgium, 
and indicated that Great Bn tain probably would have to inter 
fare to defend tho Netherlands monarchy by foroo of arms. 

"Ycra *o©," said Lord Grey leader of the Opposition in the 
lord*, "the danger around you j the storm is on tho homon, 
but the hurricane approaches. Begin, then, at once to strengthen 
your houses, to secure your windows, and to make fast your 
doors. Tho mode in which this must bo done, my lords, is by 
securing the affections of your fellow-subjects, and — I will 
pronounoe tho word — by reforming Parliament." 

Tho Duke oould never compare with Grey in eloquence 
nobody expected it of him yet m statecraft there wore many 
especially in that assembly who assigned to him a high 
place. Their hearts were chilled by the oonoluding sentence* 
of his reply — those in which he dealt with his opponents. 

‘ The noble earl has been candid enough to acknowledge that 
ho is not prepared with any measure of reform, and I can have 
no scruple in saying that his Majesty's Government is as totally 
unprepared with any plan as the noble lord. Ney f on my 
own part, will go farther and say that I hare never read or hoard 
of any measure up to the present moment which can In any 
degree satisfy my mind that the state of the representation oan 
be improved, ar be rendered mare satisfactory than at the present 
moment. I do no^ hesitate to declare unequivocally what 
my sentiments are. I am fully convinced that the court by 
already possesses a legislature which answers all the purposes of 
good legislation, I will go further and asy that the legislature 
and the svstinrf of representatioi) possesses the fall and entire 
confidence <£ I will go still further and say 

If at 5 1 had*' -d on iqe the duty of 

a 1 particularly for a 

liVo ^ j of vurkru* 

j v fornj such 
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of reaching such excellence at once , but my great endeavour Am? 1880 
would be to form some description of legislature which would 
produce the same results. ... I am not only not prepared to 
bring in any measure of the description alluded to by the noble 
lord, bat I will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, J 
as long as I hold any station m the Government of the country, 

I shall always feel it my duty to resist such measuros when 
proposed by others.” 

The Duke’s vehemence was owing, no doubt, m somo 
measure to his indignation at a taunt throw out by Loid 
Grey that he had been intimidated into concession to the 
Roman Catholics. 

“ I really do not see the advantage of repeating against mo 
the reproach of my having given way upon the Catholic question 
from motives of fear I deny that I have been influenced, even in 
the very slightest degree, by any such motive I gave way, if it 
can be termed giving way, solely because the interests of tho 
country required it I urged the question upon the views of policy, 
and expediency, and justice, upon these grounds I now justify tho 
measure, and upon these grounds I shall over dofend my conduct.” 

“ I have not said too much, have I ? ” asked the Duke of 
Lord Aberdeen as he sat down. 

“ You’ll hear of it ! ” was the brief but pregnant reply. 

Having pronounced Ins challenge the Duke flinched not Tll0 
from the conflict With prompt military mstmct he drew gauntlet 
up a plan for the defence of Apsley House,* and directed t,irown 
effective measures for putting down meetings which he 
regarded as seditious, that they •assumed a seditious clia- 
ractei under the menace of repression was inevitqble, but 
neither Lyndhurst nor Peel seem to have possessed greater 
prescience than the Duke of the foice and justice of the 
movement They apprehended violence, indeed, and by a 
strange fatality the first act of the Ministry, denoanced by 
Lord Well^ley, now amongst the severest critics of his 

' * * Civil Despatches, vn 354 
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CL section of tho Opposition by the Duke him waif The Speech < 
' from tho Throne was under discussion in the House of Lords 
it contained on ominous reference to the revolution m Belgium, 
and indicated that Great Britain probably would have to inter 
fero to defend tho Netherlands monarchy by farce of arms. 

"You see," said Lord Grey leader of tho Opposition in th< 
Lords, “tho danger around you tho storm is on the harixoi 
but tho hurricane approach os. Bogin, then, at once to strength 
your bouses, to secure your windows, and to trudm hut yc 
doors. Tho mode in which this must be done, my lords, is 
•ocuring tho affections of your fellow-subjects, and-— I 
pronounce tho word — by reforming Parliament.” 

Tho Duke could never compare with Grey in eloqi 
nobody expected it of him , yet m statecraft there wore 
especially m that assembly who assigned to him 
place. Their hearts were chilled by the concluding sc 
of his reply — those in which he dealt with his oppone 

1 The noble earl has boon candid enough to acknowl 
he Is not prepared with any measure of reform, and 1 
no scruple In saying that his Moj eaty* s Government 5 
unprepared with any plan as the noble lord Nn 
own part, will go further and say that I have nerer r 
of any measure up to the present moment whlcl 
degree satisfy my mind that the state of the repn 
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, is that I am under the necessity of quitting his service m times Ann 1830. 
of such difficulty abroad as well as at home.” 


- The Duke quitted office in the dusk of discredit and under Rcs , Ena . 
the chill disapproval of all parties. ^Snistcrs. 


“The effect produced by this declaration exceeds anything 
I ever saw, and has at once destroyed what little popularity tho 
Duke had left, and lowered him m public estimation so much 
that, when he does go out of office, as most assuredly ho must, ho 
will leave it without any of the dignity and credit which might 
have accompanied his retirement ” * 


His old followers stood aloof, alienated by what they 
resented as them betrayal on tho Roman Catholic question ; 
he disdained to attract new ones by adopting tho natural 
consequence of Ins first act of reform, in taking up and 
dealing with the demand for extended electoral lights and m 
purging the electoral system, as ho was leady to do a few 
months afterwards, v hen, lato in time, ho came to recognise 
the inevitable. 

The most painful consequence arising immediately out of 
> this criiis as regarding the Duke of Wellington was tho 
estrangement which it brought about between him and 
the ablest’ and faitlifullest of his colleagues, Sm Robert Peel 
“ There’s that fellow m the House of Commons,” quoth tho 
Duke to Lady Salisbury , “ one can’t go on without him j but 
he is so vacillating and crotchetty that theie’s no getting on 
with him I did pretty well with him when we were in 
office, but I can’t manage lnm now at all He is a wonderful 
fellow — has a most correct judgment — talents almost equal 
to those of Pitt, but he spoils all by his timidity and 
indecision ” f * * 

As to the coldness of some of his other friends, the Duke 
professed absolute indifference 

<1 

“ There is nobody,” be wrote to Lady Salisbury, “ who cares so 
little as I do 5or an embarrassment such as youldescnbe I meet 

* Oreville, part i yol n p 53 
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6L in place of lugger attributes. If there was cme thing f OT 
Minch the Duke had more aversion than another it was being 

shown off , * yet the Duchess never leamt to avoid it, and 
t delighted in drawing attention to his great qualities and 
achievements. They formed a couple wholly umuited to 
each other and it avails not to scrutmise or criticise their 
relations more closely It would be idle to pretend that tho 
parting brought deep grief to the Duke , it is not so referred 
to in any of his correspondence , indeed, there never was a 
wife, in her death as m her life, of whom her husband made 
such rare mention m lus letters. To Lady Salisbury indeed, 
who with the exception, perhaps, of the Arbuthnote, was at 
this time and continued to be till her death his most intimate 
correspondent and confidante, the Duke did impart a very 
frank explanation of his infelicitous experience of married 
life , of the Duchess’s extravagance, of her insincerity towards 
himself about the amount of her debts, about her fhghtmeta 
and injudicious treatment of her sons , and these observation* 
are preserved in Indy Salisbury’* journal.* But they were 
spoken several years after the Duchess s death during her 
life the Duke never mentioned or treated her but with 
respect, and it would serve no good purpose to resuscitate 
slumbering yru/j Wellingtons life, with all its stir and 
unceasing activity was a lone one , his sense of having missed 
something in the lottery of marriage is revealed by a casual 
remark m one of his conversations Indy Salisbury asked 
ka whetlwH Lady B^had cay vs&a ease, wres Bn Behest. 

° No " he replied , H she i* not a clever woman Bed had 
no wish to marry a clever ’Woman.'* 

It & very canons,” remarked Indy Salisbury "that a 
man of ability should not oeie to have a wife capable of 
entering into subjects in which he takes an interest. 

" Ayes” oeid the Duke , " and of antidpetmg one a moaning , 
that is ‘’what a clever woman doe* — she sees what yuu 
mean.” t * » 
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I N no uncertain tone came tlie reply c^f the constituencies to Tho 
the appeal of a general election Lord J ohn Russell 
introduced his Second Reform Bili to the new Parliament on Bill 
24th June on 8th July it received a second reading by a 
majority of 136 votes, and -ton 22nd September, after tbe 
Coronation oft King William had taken place * on tbe 8th, it 
was laid befoye tbe House of Lords The Duke felt no doubts 
as to tbe course be should pursue as leader of tbe ©pposition 
m tbe Upper Chamber -> 9 

» if William IV was the first English king crowned in trousers 1 
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43. "If lro tako tiie btU or ovun give improvements of it, a* I ( 
understand It, you may roly upon It that neither Lord Gray nor 
any nobl em a n of hia order, nor any gentleman of hia caste, will 
govern the oountry six weeks after the Reformed Parliament 
€ vvdll moot, and that the race of English gentlemen Trill not last 
long afterwards. That is my sincere opinion, founded upon what 
I soo here and have seen elaowhrre, and I earnestly recommend it 
to your attention.” * 

"With truer presdenoe Lord Whamoliffe and Lord Harrowby 
wore negtxnatmg with Lord Grey for a compromise. The 
initiative had been with Lord Grey bnt there were many 
Conservative peers — •** "Waverors ” they were called — anxious 
to anticipate the irresistible and avoid farther collision. 
Long, patiently and eloquently Lord Whamcliffe laboured to 
prevail on the Duke to listen to reason , his letters are truly 
statesmanlike and dosorvo careful perusal,! but his effort* 
were in vain. The Duke remained obdurate. 

‘I don t believe,” ho admitted on 3rd February, 1832, V that 
wo can go on without oome Parliamentary Reform , bpt the 
passion for Reform, and particularly for tie b W, no longer rages, 
whatever may have passed at the meetings In the autumn the 
fashion I* gone by and I firmly believe that when the bffl 
passes, if gtut it should pass, it will be to be forced upon the 
oountry But as for civil war or any o onf us i on being oaused by 
another rejection of the bill, 3711 answer for it that there will 
be no suoh thing if thf? Government, or any Government, will 
only perform the duty of discountenancing it.” £ 

" Lard WharoolifTe b communications with the Government are 
at an end * he wrote to Lord Load and erry “ Why cm what 
passed, I know hot But I ccmclwde that he found the Radical 
party too strong for him. You may rely on it that X neither 
have nor shall have any communication with the# Government, 

* GWZ Pupate A m, vifl. 110. 
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excepting in the way of advico m Parliament or through tho Ann 1831. 
King ” * 

Earlier in the year Loid_ Salisbury had written to consult 
the Duke about the course he should pursue m piospect of a * 
meeting of Whigs and moderate Reformers about to bo held 
m Hertford He himself was disposed to attend the meeting 
and negociate with them 

“ I should not like, however, to bo the first to adopt tho course 
I have suggested without your concurrence, for fear, if the oxamplo 
is followed, it should embarrass you or your party.” f 

The Duke’s leply was the leverse of favouiable to 
compromise 

“ All reform is in my opinion bad and dangerous, and o\ cry 
reform would end by being Radical. I should think that a 
question of universal suffrage being carried against you at 
Hertford would not look well.” J # 

Parliament, prorogued on 20th October, met again on Gth The Third 
, December. On the 12th Lord John Russell introduced his Bdi?™ 
Third Reform Bill It passed second leadmg by a majority 
of two to one After an ordeal of twenty-two sittings m 
Committee, it left the House of Commons on 23rd March, and 
came before the Lords on the 26th Early in the autumn the 
Kmg had been urged by Brougham, Durham, and Graham to 
exercise his prerogative m the creation of enough peers to 
ensure the safety of the measure ifis Majesty, though 
desiring a settlement of the graat question, was averse 
from taking that course , so were the Government leaders m 
both Houses , mdeed, Lord Gijey’s dislike to atiy scheme of 
swamping the tords had been the origin of his overtures for 
a compromise with the Opposition But when the overtures 
failed, Grey reluctantly fell back on the exeicisa of the 
prerogative, £nd the King gave Ins assent The intention 

f Civil despatches, vrn.119 f Salisbury MSS , January, 1831 t 11,(1 
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JBS t 63, Tho»o opinion* Bop*r*tod me from some noble friend* of mine , < 
-who did not feel themMlres placed in the «*mo rituatioiL I regrei 
that separation, cron though it be temporary, particularly the 
•operation from that man whom I chiefly honour and I am 
f ntnioui to declare that even that separation haa only railed him 
In my catoearu' 7 * 

Foiled in obtaining Peol to lead the House of Commons, 
a tho Duke next tried Banng, who declined on the score of 
health, though he afterwords accepted office without the 
leadership The Speaker Mr Manners Sutton, was Welling* 
ton a next hope, whose reply was friendly, but not reassuring. 
“If no other arrangement can be made, I must give way 
though with fear and trembling "f It soon became evident 
that the Duke had attempted the impossible m undertaking 
to form o Tory Government with an Opposition of nearly two 
to one in tho House of Commons. Better for his reputation 
had he never set hand to the task. On Monday 14th May 
Sir Robert In gli* declared in the House of Commons that 
he knew no differenoe between a code of publio and private 
morals, and deplored the Dukes conduct m takiag up a 
measure which on every previous occasion he had vehemently 
reprobated Inglis spoke with the greater effect because of 
the evident porn he suffered in condemning his own leaders. 

Peel at once declared the speech to be decisive against any 
attempt to farm a Reform Government out of the anti Reform 
party Hie House rose at shortly before midnight, when the 
Speaker took Peeh*5ardmge, and Croker m his carnage to 
Apsley House, where they, were j oine d by Baring An earnest 
consultation was held, lasting till nearly three in the morning) 
as to tiie ocwrse to be taken* to save the Eng from being 
forced to create peers At last on Sir Robert Peel a motion, 
it was agreed that the Duke should inform the Eng thst to 
farm a Tory administration, pledged to extensive reform, va3 
impossible/ and that to save his Mojeety’s personal honour in 

t CWI tO, flfi. 
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the matter of cieatmg peers, the Duke would abstain, so far a.vn 1832 
as he was concerned, from opposing the bill m the House of 
Lords ” * At rune o'clock the Duko went to Lord Lyndhurst The Duke 
and informed him that he was going to the King to throw up ^tmpUo 0 
Ins commission When he w as gone, Lyndhurst said to his fa™ 
wife, "I wish I had prevailed on him to consult with Ins 
paity first. I will go after him and detam lum.” 

“You had bettei start at once,” said Lady Lyndhurst, “or 
he will be gone ” 

“ Plenty of time,” replied Lyndhurst , “ he must go homo 
first, and he has to breakfast ” 

But when Lord Lyndhurst arrived at Apsley House the 
Duke was gone Following him to St, J nines’ Palace, he found 
that he had just been admitted to audience with the King, 
and the fate of the Tory Ministry was sealed Loid Lyndhurst 
was admitted, however, and was present with the Duke v, bile 
Ins Majesty, with perfect composure, wrote his letter to Lord 
Grey, after which he began to talk about tnfling and indifferent 
matters f 

Frorii t)ieir places in the House of Lords the Duke and 
• Lord. Lyndhurst on 17th May made explanatory statements, 
and qmtted the House, followed by a large number of Tory 
peers, thus silently protesting against the measure which 
they had decided to oppose actively no longer 

How Lord Grey’s ‘Whig Ministry came m and earned their 
bill is part of the public history of the country; it is a 
page which the biographer of Wellington is fain to turn 
quickly, for the Duke’s action at this crisis is the part of 
Ins conduct one dwells on with loost admiration His own 
defence of it comes nearer to casuistry than anything to 
which he ever lent himself before or afterwards, ‘and contrasts 
ill with Peel’s fried mrtute me invoho. 

4 

“ I t hi n k that the mistake made by my friends is thjs • First, 
m not estimating the extent of the advantage of takyig the King 

> **pr6ker, u 167. f Salisbury MSS, 1832 
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■2Et^C 3, out of tho hinds of tho Radloals •— -thxit i*, in reality, of girrng 
the country the bonoht of *omo Gorernmont secondly, in not 
estimating the further advantage of diminishing the of 

the Reform BUI, and particularly that of tho Scotch Bill. In 
, my opinion tho advantage first mentioned more than compensate 
for ail that wold hare boon lost by our haying anything to say 
to tho Reform Bill." j- 

Yet on the very next day 22nd May the Duke wm 
*■ ^ writing to Lord Eldon — 

“I hare always considered the Reform BiH as fatal to the 
Ocmatituikm of this ocsmtary It waa a matter of indifference 
■whether the House of Peers should be firat destroyed by the 
creation of Peers to carry tho bill, or should fall with the other 
institution* of the country * £ 

TtulinWi The gloomy ontuupations entcrt&med by the Duke were 
deepened, and to some extent justified, by the attitude of 
the people towards himself. From the pinnacle of fame and 
popularity he hod been lowered to the depth of odium. 
Coarao reproach and bloodthirsty menaoe -were yelled at him 
from the very throats which, only a few years before, had 
ached with unoeosxng cheer*. His matchless services to 
King end Country were forgotten far many months he had 
continued to roocive warnings of the danger in which he went 
of his life warnings which he put asidp lightly enough, 
although causing the ground floor windows of Apaley House 
to be protected by iron shutters, organising a complete 
system of domestic defence, and, when travelling, carrying 

loaded firearms in ins carnage, 

« 

Fkt Duke of Wellington to (he Ocnatiem of Jereey 

" 4 "London, Octot« IS, 1031- 

11 Mr dxab Lady Jmbstt — Aly House haring bexm rommnded 
by a Mob all day yesterday I don’t think that*! should bare 

* A «ct&u*rt which, sfter the kps* of s gmwsiiai, Leri Bwbj ajnwrf 
more bhmilj iA regard to hli own end Dimefl’* Btfocm BBp- th*l *tt W 
, fflriisd Gw ‘Whit*.’* 
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acted very discreetly if I had gone out and had led it to yours, Ann 1882 
nor would my visit have beon very agreeable to you undor tho 
circumstances I knew that you dined out yesterday. I concluded 
that you would be out in the Evening. It is really quite impossible 
for mo to fix a time to go out to see you. My Houso is constantly * 
surrounded It is so at this moment. I am followed whorevor 

I go, and there a Mob collects . . . Behove mo ever yours, 

« » * 

Matters did not mend oven when the bill had become Mobbed, * 
law.f On 18tli June, the seventeenth anniversary of Water- 
loo, the Duke was riding back from a visit to the Mint, tho City 
when he was set upon by a yelling mob who followed him 
from the Tower through the Mmones to Eenchurch Street, 
where attempts were mado to drag him from Ins horse. 

Against this danger he was protected by a couple of old 
soldiers who kept close to his stirrups, and faced about each 
tune the pressure of the crowd brought tho Duke to a halt. 

In Holborn the blackguards began to throw stones and dirt, 
but now two policemen ranged themselves one on each side 
of the 'hoqse’s head, and the Duke, turning down Chancery 
* Lane, .rode to the chambers of Ins quondam Attorney-General, 

Sir Charles Wetherell. The gate of New Square having 
been closed behind him, and the mob thus kept at bay, the 
Duke, followed by his groom, qmetly rode out into Lincoln’s 
Inn Eields, and so Iiome to Apsley House 

How many street scenes must have passed through Arthur 
Wellesley’s memory during this strange, ride ! Alleys, bul- 
warked and barricaded with corpses in sunburnt Seringa- 
patam drunken heroes firing bali cartridge unsteadily in 
Ins honour in the square of blood-steeped Badajos — flowers 
and waving scarves and vivas * in Salamanca add Madrid — 
steady tramp o# Ins own columns streaming into prostrate 
Pans was this to be the end of it all — a scuffle — a rush — 
a well-aimed bnck — the fresh cheek blenched, whtte hair 
* Ongmal at Middleton Park • 

• f It received the Boyal Assent on 7th June, 1832 
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■'Et 63. dabbled m blood, tbo light of thoso brave old eyes quenched , 
for ever 1 Or (for on his own life he bestowed no second 
thought) did not this mad tumult; this oigy of ingratitude, 
betoken tho whelming of his country in that hopeless, aimless 
* anarchy he had striven so stoutly to ward from her shares 1 
He believed it had all come to this. In countless letter* 
ho pronounces the conviction that King, lords, and Common* 
had been hoodwinked into a conspiracy which should destroy 
* the Constitution, and that social order must soon oease for 
ever 

The Duie of WcUregio* to ILBJI. tie Dale of Cunbrrlatd. 

Apethcnpo, January 1, 1 833, 

w Wo are in a most critical situation. Tho Conservative 
Party have a Majority in the Home erf Lord*. The Royal Mind 
will be with them. The Royal Authority, the Administration, 
the Majority of the H. of Oonnncma, and the decided sense of 
tho County against them , at the *ame tune we know now to 
a certainty that the Conservative Party ccnikta of the infinite 
Majority of the landed Proprietor* and the great Commercial 
and Manufacturing Capitalist* throughout the three &sgdc*na 
Wo must be very caution* in our Measure*. A false step might 
do the greatest Injury to tho Institutions and Interests of all 
descriptions which it is our duty a* well a* our object and our 
Inclination to support and main tain. We unwt never forget that 
in time* of Revolution such a* tho*e we have the misfortune of 
witnessing the passions of individual* have an Influence upon 
publiok Affair * which cm ordinary tune* they have not, and that 
it i» the duty of those who with to pi worm what exists, not to 
dispute thoae passion* unnedeesarily at tho same time that they 
steadily « persevere in their coarse, making no compromise of 
Principle or of any Interest. i 

u I think it very improbable that there will ba any desire oa 
the part of thoee who have the Power of the County in their 
hands to share it with their Rival* and those who entertain opinion* 
so different from tyrir own. I think that they awj much more 
likely to find themselvee under tho necessity of ma kin g further 
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concessions to the Democratick party, and of forming a closer Ann 1833. 
Union with the Radicals It is my opinion that that is the 
tendency of the Pokey of the day, and in my view of the situa- 
tion of the County the Chances of the junction of the Whigs 
with the Radicals greatly increase the difficulties and embarrass 
all our proceedings ” * 

There was not much material for hope even when the 
newly enfranchised began to exercise their lights While 
the elections weie m progress, Lord Stanhope’s tenantry, 
indeed, drew the Duke’s carnage with music into Chevenmg 
Park, but a band of miscreants waylaid him with volleys of 
stones between that place and Wildemesse f The Duke 
could not pass unnoticed anywkeie, but it was always un- 
cel tain at this stormy penod whether the lecogmtion would 
take the form of hoots or hurrahs. 


“On Friday,” he wrote to Lady Salisbury as late as 18th 
December, “I was hooted returning from hunting through 
Aldermarten Luckily I am accustomed to it, and I rode 
through, the town as quietly as I did through London I was 

5 alone, having sent away my groom to look for my curricle ” J 

• 

The Dqjce’s eldest son, the Maiquess of Douro, had offered 
himself as candidate for Hampshire, and encountered the full 
displeasure of the ®ew electorate At no tune between the 
Duke and his son did theie exist much easy confidence , the 
Duke was stem m judgment and prompt to pionounce it — 
the Marquess reserved, with the sensitive consciousness of 
inferior abilities 


“ 1 re S ret that Douro resigned before he had polled his last 
man , § and I think those who are contesting othe* counties at 
this very momen^have some reason to complain of his being in 
such a hurry to retire He did so without consulting me, 
although he determined on the measure at Basingstoke, eight 

! ™ ’ 1833 t stariope, 177 . t Sahjbu 'ry MSS 
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.ajrja. mile* from hence But to cannot always expect to find vin 
hewU on young shoulder*. This fa certain ha could not bare 
carried the election.* * 

TbflthiVr'i However little hope the Duke was able to discern for the 
Jj^{£po. monarchy in the fntare, he perceived that there mm a dear 
duty far tho Opposition m the Lards and for the Dnke to 
porceivo a duty meant that ho did his best to perform it He 
t vma novor of the opinion expressed by a statesman of more 

4 recent tunea,f that the chief duty of an opposition was to 
oppoao, and ho encountered much difficulty in restraining the 
activity of his peers and moderating their animosity against 
all the proposals of Lord Grey's Government. 

Tk« Date of WeJhngtoH to t\« Enrl of Aberdeen 

* Btratflddwye, 18th Jimmy 18SS. 

“I hare received your letter and I confea* that I find great 
difficulty In armrering ft. I hare never rellahed, os you fcwr, 
the seeking opportunities to carp at and oppose the measures of 
the Government , the whole course of my life hue been efferent 
I dislike such conduct at present more than I did hgrMofore. 
In truth we do not know what sort of Constitution wte haTe 
get — whether a Monarchy or a Republic!, or that J**t (T) of 
Bepublioks — la Democratic Royalc I The principal field of 
battle of tbe campaign will be Ireland , a*d if they are at all 
fair upon that subject we must support them. I consider 
Lord Greris Government as the last prop of the Monarchy, how 
over bad It fa and hawerer unworthy of Oonfldenoe. After him 
cornea Lard ( 1 ) J probably and ohaos 1 It win not be wise fi* 
us to endeavour to break- down Lord Grey without knowing 
what b to follow hfan. The course, then, which I would 
reoommend 6n the whole 1s oie of attentive observation rather 
than of action that we should not op pace and bring ocr 
opposition to a division, excepting in a cssp of paramount 
Importance essential to the best Interests of the country M 

So&imrr £83. t Ltxi B»fcJphCiwitlim. 

< % lQtsfblo to adfioal f Af Jlottt MSS^tSSS. 
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He was not solicitous for tlie attendance of tlio Old Toiies, Aw 1833 
with the Duke of Cumbeiland at then head, in the House of 
Loids 

To the il Tarqucss of Londonderry * 

“ Slrntficldsnjo, Mnrcli 7, 1833 

“ I do not see any prospect of the Necessity for an attondanco 
in the House of Lords In truth tho Revolution is effected. . . 

Property, and tho House of Lords m particular have lost their 
political I nfl uence. Any Deliberative body composed of Men of 
Cultivation, of Habits of Business and of Talent may by their 
Discussions hai e a moral (mfluonco) in Society and over the 
Legislature and tho Mob But their Discussions must bo oppor- 
tune , and those of tho House of Lords in Particular, which still 
possesses a Legislative Power, but no political Influence, ought 
to be very cautiously managed 

“I have been here generally amusing myself with the 
Foxhounds ” * 

To Lord Roden 

t “ Stratfieldyaye, Mnrcli IS, 1833 

“ * There is no man who dislikes more than I do tho 

principles and the policy of the existing administration , or is 
more opposed to their courso of action But I cannot shut my 
eyes to the state m which parliament and tho country are That 
there is no power ib it excepting to do mischief , and I cannot 
wish to remove from office men who profess at least to have good 
intentions in order to place the power in tho hands of thoso who 
have not the grace even to make such professions . I wish 
therefore, as far at least as I am personally concerned, to afford 
no ground for the charge of ‘ Faction ’ Other noble Lords may 
entertain a different opinion But I confess that^it appears to 
me that it behoves those who pbssess large properties and who 
must feel that fee political influence over the councils of the 
country is m tho hands of those who possess nothing, to consider 
well the course which they ought to follow particularly m th 
House of Lor<Js ” f * * 

> ‘•’^Original at Wynyard Park. f Apslcy House HSS 
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To On MaTguttt of Londonderry 

"London, Jew G, 1333. 

" Wo must consider of the real rituation of the Country, 
find of that which it boat to be demo to save our Property from 
Destruction, At for Office or Power, both are out of the 
Question.** 

To ILRJL the Dale of CVwBerhwd 

* Wihner OaaUa, October l»t, 1838. 

** I must lay I hate always felt myielf in a very awkward, 
cvnd I must add false Podtkm in opposition to the King** Gorfnv 
toent. I am connected with the Government in many way*, 
scarcely a day passes on which I am not under the Neoeacty of 
ootnnruni eating with them on some subject or other I have 
boon In office and hate served the King throughout my life ; and 
I know all the Difficulties In which the Government are placed. 

I cannot outer upon an opposition to Government without know 
ing what it fa I am to oppose, and with a view to impede their 
course by increased difficulties, I would dimtniih those difficulties 
if I oonld. Neither oould I oppose the Gort with the view to 
break up the Administration and form a new one. Nobody ha* 
a worse opinion of, or 1 m Confidence in, the Existing Sinister* 
than I hare. Under their Guidance we hare been on^the Bond 
to Ruin, we have made some Progress already, and we ihah 
certainly make more. But for the sake of the King and bn 
Family as well aa the Country I cannot take upon myself the 
Responsibility of breaking up the Govt without knowing bow cc 
for whom another l* to be farmed, whether it can bo supported 
whether it can even claim support and what the King think* *ud 
wished. Sinoe the year IfJSO I have forseen and lamented the 
state of things to which we were ooming But I oonfen tbrt 
X oannob see, the Remedy In the formation of what is calW 
a determined and active opposition to the King’s Gortminenti 
especially in the House of Lords.” + ^ 

The Duke, oppressed though he urns by the conviction tb*i 
min hud descended on hie country, resumed fito unkruny 
• CMgfaul at -WjmTSTd Fait t AptU j ffow XSf 
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avocations and amusements of an English country gentleman, Ann 1838 
dividing his timo between Stiathfieldsaye and Walmer Castle. 

Always a warm supporter of tho chase, he subscubed liberally ^tho^ 0 
to the Yme and the Bramshill hounds in Ins own neighbour- bunting- 
hood,* and attended then meets as often as he possibly could. ‘ 

“ Him South,” a writer in the New Sporting Magazine , has 
left somo mtei esting notes of tho Duke’s appearance and per- 
formance m the field, having apparently been as unfavourably 
impressed by the ono as by the other. He tells how one wet 
day m 1831 he was waitmg for Sm John Cope’s hounds at 
Haitley Dow Gate, when he peiceived a red coat approaching 
through the drizzle As the new-comer drew near, “Nim 
South” took stock of his attne, which included a scailet 
frock coat, a lilac silk waistcoat, kid gloves, a pam of fustian 
trousers strapped tightly down over a pan- of Wellington 
boots' “And certainly they were Wellingtons m every 
sense of the word, for tho wearer was neither more nor less 
than the illustrious Aithur himself” 

“ We had,” says Nim, “ just the sort of day’s sport to please 
a man Jikb tho Duke of Wellington, who, though mighty m the 
field of war, cuts no great figuro in the hunting-field Indeed, to 
do him all due justice, I have seldom seen a man ■with less idea 
of riding than he has His seat is unsightly m the extreme, and 
few men get more Soils m tho course of the year than his Grace 
Nevertheless ho seemed to enjoy the thing amazingly, and what 
with leading over occasionally and his groom’s assistance, he did 
very well ” •» 

The Duke gave much attention also to the improvement 
and management of his estate of Strathfieldsaye, spending 
liberally on the land and laying by all the surplus ?ents for 
his successors, who he knew would not enjoy all the sources 
of emolument which he did He also spent much of his time 
at Waliner Castle, his official residence as Warden of the 
Cmque Ports, an office which he by no means regarded as 
a sinecure J 

* t At one tune his subscription to the Vine was £400 a year 
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Lord If a km to the Gauntest of Scrtcy 

“tad October 1833. 

“Yesterday I dinod at ‘W’&lmor Castle. The Duko it in 
{ wnanng force. "We wore to meet their B.\ Highnesses of 
Comber land, and sat waiting for them from seven till a quarter 
to nine. Borne country neighbours, being little used to Ute 
boors, appeared half dead at the delay w * 


G>Tfr* 

ipcpqeocs 

with 


Bithop 


Phflpotts, 


A oorrcepondonco between the Duke and Dr Philpotts, 
Bishop of Exeter took place about this period, throwing seme 
interesting light on the view the Duke took of the obligation 
of church-going 


“ Let me booecch ytmr attention to one particular ” wrote tho 
prelate, “ in which you may do honour to God, and, by Hi* grace, 
much spiritual good to men — I mean, by regularly attending His 
public service , by showing before the world that you ghrf in 
being the servant of God , by setting an example, the value of 
which will be proportioned to the greatneas of your earthly 
renown.” + 


The Duke took the Bishops long lecture very meekly 
recognising that Ins admomtor was only discharging the duty 
of his office. 


The Dale of Wellington to the Lord Bithop of Exeter 

" London, 6th January 1832. 

* Mr DT5AB Lord Bishop — I am very grateful for your letter 
It i» highly utedrtahW- to your Lardabip, and meat suitable for 
ytxj to write it in these times to any individual, more particularly 
to me, afflicted with sjeknesk-as I hare been. What I am 
particularly anxious to remove from your mind i* the notion tbs* 
I am a person without any sense religion. If I am so, I am 
unpardonable as I hare had opportunities to ao^aire, and have 
acquired, a good deal of knowledge on the subject. I don t make 
much ahor- or boaat on any subject. I never have done no. Tbe 
consequence a that in these days of boasting I hayo been set 

* Original at lESdJatoe Park. t ClrQ Dtptichm, tUL jVl 
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• down from time to time as the most ignorant and least qualified Aim 1833 

public man of my time, and this even upon professional matters, 

upon which it might be imagined that from the commencement 
of my career I had been sufficiently tiled Then in private life 
I have been accused of every vice and enormity , and when those * 
who live with me, and know every action of my life and every 
thought, testify that such charges are groundless, the charge is 
then brought, c Oh, he is a man without religion.’ As I said 
before, I am not ostentatious about anything. I am not a 
‘Bible Society man 5 upon principle, and I make no ostentatious 
display either of charity or of other Christian virtues, though 
I believe that, besides enormous sums given to hundreds and 
thousands who have positive claims upon me, there is not a 
charity of any description within my reach to which I am not 
a conti lbutor, although I am convinced, and indeed know, that 
many of them are gross jobs 

“ The next objection is * He does not go to church ' 5 Whenever 
or wherever my presence at church can operate as an example, I 
do go I never am absent from divine service at Walmer or 
when I am m Hampshire, or in any place m the country where 
my prtseqce oi absence could be observed But it must be 
» recollected that some ten years ago I met with an accident which 
affected my hearing, and, in point of fact, I never heai more 
than what I know by heart of the Church service, and never one 
word of the sermon. Then observe that during at least eight 
months of the year^l should have to sit for two hours every week 
uncovered in a cold church this would certainly have the effect 
of depriving me of my sense of hearing altogether Bor some 
time I did attend divine service early m the morning at St 
James’s, which lasted only an hour , but I found it too cold for 
me, and it is true that I do not Attend divine service in any 
parish in London But excepting that duty, which I never fail 
to perform in the country, I Aon’t know of an£ that I leave 
unperformed Ifhere is room for amendment in every man, in me 
as well as in Others, and there is nothing better calculated to 
inspire such amendment than such a letter as that •fcrom your 
Lordship "Su answering it as I have dorm, I h'vpe you will 
believe 5 that I don’t reject the advice On the contrary I thank f 
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•fir. G4. yon for It , and I assure yon that it will not bo thrown away upon 
' me, But if yon have believed what yon have road and heard 
of me, I mmt toll ywi that theae roporta do not do mo justice." * 

( Of the extraordinary energy shown by the Duko of 
Wellington in private correspondence many examples might 
bo quoted although ho was very scrupulous in destroying 
during Ida life almost all the letters he rooeivod of an exclu 
sively private nature, especially those from ladies. A few 
<- instances may suffice to show the prodigious fluency of his 
pen at this period. 

Mr Orokor having sent him in September 1833 a number 
of pamphlets on foreign affairs with a request for his critaasm, 
the Duke sat down at Walmer Castle and replied on sixty 
sides of large letter paper i t 

TbtDcWi The Dukes correspondence with Miss J has been pub- 
irhTj* 0 Hshed,t and the authenticity of the letters purporting to liave 
been written by him to that lady was hotly disputed some 
ton years ago There remains now not a shadow of doubt 
that they ore genuine, § and they must take rank amcnjg the 
most remarkable littleneesee of great mem Miss d Y&s the 
daughter of English parents of the class of smaller gehtry, 
fashionably educated, possessed of greet beauty highly emo- 
tional, and a religious zealot. Having succeeded m ma k ing a 

• OitU DwpaWkea, rifi. 147 

t Th» drift of thk doeammt it Apdey How U not, u U oral, hi hi* oui 
handwriting bat in «. cull, dooo fajnlrrhi* band. Hid ho written U hlnadf it 
mwld hare m icro d ccoa bardrod and twenty p*g*a 

t TlaXaUrntfOaDiiatf TVeCi*pb» to Kw J^\m~l£EL Ibadan, 1890. 

| Lady do E« wta of ojrinlai tlj^t tho first two or tbroo of tit* oeriei w«* 
gandna and tho rut SrrfltWn. It mi not until aJirr tho flrrt oditten of tU* 
work Qoca printed that I waa gtT*n an opportunity of exaarinhix tho 
crigtnala, whkh, togrthar with JGw J f diary haro oomo Into tha hand* of • 
prints oolkekr Indubitably all tha letter* are in tho HJco 1 ! handwriting, 
moat of thorn bring addrowed to 

W* A. K Jcnkhu, 

No. «, CharicfU Sh, 

* « Portland Place, < 

, . few h»m* 'otm Kcfto lie an d * trtdMmin fn «a IBM rtrxt ( 
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j convert of a convicted murdeier, and persnaded him to make Ann 1833 
full confession befoie he was taken to the gallows, she con- 
ceived that she had a mission to arouse the most prominent 
public chaiacters to a sense of their sinfulness, and selected 
' the Duke of Wellington as the first subject, without even ”* 
knowing that he was the conqueior of Napoleon She wrote 
to him on 15th January, 1834, and received an answer by 
return of post, the beginning of a correspondence which, 
alternating with interviews, lasted till a few months before the 
Duke’s death m 1852 Miss J ’s letters are full of religious 
fervour, earnest exhortations to seek salvation, and feminine 
resentment of the slightest want of ceremony m addressing 
her Thus on one occasion she took deep offence because the 
Duke took to sealing his letters with a plain seal instead of 
with his coat of arms 

“I take this opportunity,” she writes in 1835, “of making two 
enquiries respecting which my mind is not at all satisfied The 
first is Why am I to receive a change of style in the appearance of 
your letters with regard to the Seal thereof 1 and the next, called 
forth theriby Why you ever ceased to sign your Name at the 
' conclusion of youi* letters If either of these changes sprang 
from disrpspect or want of confidence m my integrity, confidence, 
Christianity and friendship, I shall without hesitation or delay 
return Your Gracg every letter I have m my possession, as in 
that case they will cease to have any value in my estimation I 
•will also beg to decline all further intercourse, knowing that the 
sincerity and puniy of my friendship merits both consideration 
and respect ” 

The Duke’s answer to this effusion may be given as an 
example of the style of his share m the eorrespQndenee 

■* “ Strathfieldsaye, September 17, 1835 

“Mv deae Miss J , — I always understood that the important 
parts of a Letter were its Contents I never much Considered 
the Signature, provided I knew the handwAting , *or the Seal, 
provided it effectually closed the letter. When I write to a 5 
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St 66 Person with whom I am Intimate,* who known my handwriting, 
I generally sign, my Initials. I don t always seal my own 
Letter * , they are sometimes sealed by a Secretory, oftener by 
myself, In any Case, ns there are generally very many to be 
scaled, and the Seal frequently becomes heated, ii Is neoewary 
to change it and by aoadent I may hare sealed a Letter to yon 
with a blank Seal. Bat it is very extraordinary if it is so, u I 
don't bclfeva I bare such a thing ( Ton will find this Letter 
howercr signed and sealed in what yon deem the most respectful 
manner And if I should write to yon any more, I will take 
care that they shall be properly signed and sealed to yonr 
Satisfaction. I am very glad to learn that yon Intend to send 
back all the letters I ever wrote to you. I told yon heretofore 
that I thought yon had better burn them alb But if you think 
proper to send them In a parcel to my House, I will save yon 
the trouble of oommitting them to the flames. 

“ Believe mo, Brer Yours moat sincerely, 

“ Wslukotos " 

And this sort of twaddle went cm for the space of seventeen 
years, for it was all twaddle except the fervid and .fanlibcal 
exhortations on the lady’s pert. They were perptf u^Ily 
quarrelling, and as often making it np, till, in the later years, 
the oorreepondence became mare material, and the question of 
pecuniary assistance came on the carpet. £To more tiresome 
or futile intercourse can be imagined for a man of affairs 
constantly occupied in the discharge of the highest functions 
of a subject. The tencrar of Miss J s letters can only be 
gathered from those extracts which she has preserved m her 
diary for the Duke always ucrupulously destroyed all letters 
of a pnwete nature from ladies. They are made np chiefly of 
religious lectures and discusaiaxs which one would have said 
were of the very land to bore the Duke, who*, religion was 
of a somewhat conventional type , to account for his haring 
been at the pains to indite three hundred and ninety epistles 
to Miss J., 6ne is thrown upon the conclusion thrt, although 
' Hi hul cot *«n fur t. Amen tinitt. * 
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» theie is a total absence of amatoiy expressions, ho found Ann 1833 
recreation in mtei course with a pietly young woman of un- 
conventional ways The whole episode affords a cunous 
psychological study, not without its counterpait in the lives 
of some other men of note , but it is one upon which it 
profits not to dwell It is bately compiehcnsible when regal'd 
is had to the volume of the Duke’s daily conespondence. 


“The Duke,” wrote Lady Salisbury in 1837, “complained to 
mo terribly of the incessant persecution of notes and letteis on 
all subjects from everybody — told me ho had written fifty notes 
or letters that morning, although ho had a secrotary, an assistant 
and a librarian. ‘I declaro that I dread going into my own 
house, from tho heaps of letters that are ready to receive mo 
there. Tho other morning I had a visit from a man who had 
made repeated applications to see mo on business of importance — 
a baronot — who has published a pamphlet or tw T o Tho interview 
began with high-flown compliments on his side, which I soon put 
an end to by say mg, * Wo did not meet to make complimonts You 
stated that you had somothing to say to me ’ 

‘“Yes, ipy lord,’ said the baronot, £ I have a question to put 
, I wish ho ascertain whether, if youi Grace were to return to office, 
you wnuld support principles of moderate reform ’ 

“ ‘ That* is your question, is it 1 1 
“ ‘ Yes, my lord * 

11 ‘ Then allow me* to put a question m return — what right have 
you to ask me f ’ ’’ * 


It was not with ladies alone, however, ,that the Duke was 
leady to correspond Postcards, m which, the late Mr 
Gladstone was so amazingly fecund were not at his disposal , 
but it is no exaggeration to say that he used up hundred- 
weights of gilt-edged letter and note-paper in replies on the 
most trivial subjects, the drafts being duly retained, endorsed, 
and filed, usually, as m the following case, m his own 
handwriting. Some unknown quack had sent him a box 
of salves ; ho replied as follows — J 5 


> 


* Salisbury MSS , 1837 


> 


*» 
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" Btrttfleldtt/e, 26ti Jiaturr 1889 

“ Bin, — I have roccdvod your letter and the box of kUtt*, eta, 
which you have sent too, His Inst will be returned to you by 
the coach of Monday I beg you to accept my bent thank* is* 
your attention, I think that you and I have some reason to 
complain of the Editor* of Newspaper*. One of them thought 
proper to publish an noconnt of me, that I wa* affected by a 
Rigidity of the Mi nolta of the Face. You have decided t ha t 
the disorder must bo the Tic tfoalowe*#, for which you tend me 
your Salvo* aa a remedy I have no disorder In my face. I am 
affected by the Lumbago or Rheumatism in my Lome, shoulder*, 
neck and bock, a duorder to which many are liable who have 
patted day* and nights erpoaod to the 'Weather in bad Climate* 
1 am attended by the beat medical Advjser* in ~Rn gin.nd and I 
mint attend to their advice. I cannot make use of Salves Kent 
to me by a Gentleman however respectable of whom X know 
nothing, and who knows nothing of the Oa*o etoeptlng what he 
roads in the Kcwipaper*. * 

A few more characteristic illustrations may be taken almost 
at random from the pyramid* of nmnuflcnpta at Apsley 
House, where, gazing upon the high deck at -which tha Duke 
need to work one is staggered at the evidence of energy 
sufficient to drive the quill over so many acres bf harsh, 
rough paper and to retain autograph drafts of the most trivial 
communications. It is well, however to t bear in mind the 
warning con tamed in one of these letters. 

To Lord Mahon, 

“ « BepUnlw ltth, IIM. 

“ Tori' are quite right to avoid to publish what you may loam 
in your Private Correspondence 1 or Private Conversation with 
anybody We converse looaely -wo may say £©thing that ve 
do not think, or know to be true. But if I was to think that 
every Wbrd I ever say or write was to be brought before tbo 
Publick, I should Irritate before t dared to write o* talk at *lf» 
Ho** HE8. 0 
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and I should tako ca*o so to explain myself as that I could not Ann 1833 
ho misunderstood ” 

To a Clergyman who deplored Roman Catholic Emancipation 

“Wnlincr Castle, 29 September, 1839 

“ E M the Duke of "Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr Anderson Everybody has a right to write to the Duke 
•what he pleases , the Duke hopes that ho will be permitted to 
answer or not as ho pleases. Mr. Anderson has thought fit to 
attribute to one cause the state in which the country is at 
present. The Duke, who is an actor m the affairs of the Day, 
would attribute these unfortunate circumstances to the conduct 
of a powerful Party, of which, if the Duke is not mistaken, 

Mr Anderson is one, to the course which this party followed 
subsequently to the almost unanimous adoption by Parliament 
of the meosuio to -which Mr Anderson has referred, and most 
particular^ to the course which many belonging to the same 
party followed in the course of the years 1830, 1831, and 1832 
This is the answer 'which the Duke has to give to Mr Anderson 
he had better -write to somebody else Before Mr Anderson 
refers to the authority of Scripture m relation to the Acts for 
Catbolick Emancipation m correspondence with others, the Duke 
would recommend to him to peruse the Acts of Parliament 
establishing the Reformation of the Church of England in 
England and Ireland He will judge for himself whethei these 
in any manner affected the civil privileges of Roman Cathohcks ; 
whether such privileges were affected till the enactment of the 
Corporation and Test Acts in the reign of Charles H , whether 
the authors of these Acts, the founders of the Church and its 
doctrines, loft for two centuries i^ existence and in exercise 
privileges forbidden by the word of God " 

Ordering a Pair of Post-horses 

, “ Stratfieldsaye, November 24, 1846 

“ E.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn The Duke has been 
yivited to Arundel Castle during the period of the visit of H.M 4 
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JEt 78, the Queen to His Draco the Duke ol Norfolk. He -rill arrive 
at Arundel by the Rail Road on Tuesday the lit of Decanber 
by tho train which will quit the Station London Bridge at 
eleven a. m . and reach the Station Arundel at 1.39 He will 
bring his Carriage with him, and he requests the landlord of 
the Norfolk Armi Inn to give or d er s , and if neoessary to take 
Measures, that ho may find a pair of Hones at the Arundel 
Station at half-past one on Tuesday the 1st of December to 
draw his Damage from thence to the Oastle. 

“The Duke will hare with him two Saddle Horses, and be 
requests the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn to giro orders that 
Stabling may be ready for them at the Norfolk Arms if possible 
if not, in the Town in the immediate Neighbourhood. 

* If the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn should hare occa- 
sion to write to tho Duke of "Wellington, It is requested that he 
will address the letter to PiooadUly, London. 

Endonod — To the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn, 
Arundel, desiring him to hare a pair of bones to take 
the Carriage to the Oastle." • 


To owe who cuked ike Duke for a OerUfcaie of JBsspedah’bfy 

Lonilai, July 21 1817 

" F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his oompliment* to 
Mr Oliver He declares distinctly that he knows nothing of 
Mr Edward Olirer and that he Is astonished at the Intclmue 
of any person requiring him to certify to Mewrrs. Ooutta and Co^ 
or any other person, that of which the person who makes the 
wqjdaddcaumsfc. know that the Duka has un personal knowledge. 


t To a TFcuImrowaa. 

1 ** Londaa, September 1 1848. 

** The Duke of Wellington presents his oompllrocnU to Mrs. 
Hem ok. HU son, the Marquis of Douro, is a Tiocsekeeper In 
Bel graved troet. He is not responsible for the payment of H* 
r i 

* Tbs srboU of thb. fcdwEn* the eakussment, b In tbs Doie’i cstJ 
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washing bills, even «lo tho wife of a soldier. It appears to tho 1S33 
Duke that tho regular mode of proceeding would bo to apply to 
tho dobtor himself, and, if pa}ment should bo rofused or omitted, 
to enforce the same by all means sanctioned by law This would 
be a regular mode of proceeding. That adopted is impertinent,* 
in the real and not ofiensno meaning of that woid ” 

2b a Lmh) tr7io sent a Bor to Apslcy Tlowc 

11 Wnlmcr CisMe, 3rd Noicmbcr, 1819 

“Field Marshal the Duke of M*elhngon presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Jane E) fie Ife has this nioimng rccened m a 
deal bo\ her letter of 3rd October. lie kns long been under the 
necessity of prc\enting his house being made the deposit of all 
the trash that is manufactured or made up Gmng money is 
one thing — recci\ ing into his house all tho trash made up is quite 
a dillercnt one 1 To the latter he will not submit Heimariably 
returns c\ery thing sent to Ins house without his preuous per- 
mission, if lie can disco\cr tho mode of doing so But there is 
no direct communication between this placo and Edinburgh 
The deal case was brought dow n here from tho Duko’s house m 
, London, the Duke is ignorant in what manner. IIo desnes 

Miss to inform him in what mannei it is to bo returned 

to Edinburgh lie gnes notice that if he docs not receive an 
answer by return of post, the bo\and its contents wull be throwui 
into the fne He V ill not allow’ things to be sent to Ins house 
w ithout Ins proi ious consent ” 

In Ins later years the Duke had a variety of forms of 
lefusal lithographed m facsimile fiom Ins own handwriting, 
foi such purposes as declining 'invitations to dinners and 
paities, declining to give orders to the gallery^ of thk House 
of Lords or to send an autograph signatuie, and, especially, 
explaining th&'limitation of his patronage as Commander-in- 
chief * 

In his last years his handwriting because almost illegible , 
so much so’ that m 1852, when Lord Derby, then in office. 
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IRt C3, received a lottcr from tho Duko which no ono in Downing ( 
Street could decipher ho cent his private secretary Cob n el 
Talbot, to ask tho Duke to explain his own letter The 
Duko took it looked at it, and handing it back to Colonel 
* Talbot observed with a smilo, " It was my business to wntc 
that letter, but it is your duty to read it I ” 

Itoturning to tho year 1833 — for tho ordinary incidents and 
social obligations of political life tho Duke at this time felt a 
strong disinclination all tho more marked because he was 
usually so conscientious in meeting them. 


Tke Dnle of Wellington lo the UTarrhoneu of Sahtbmj 

“BA, Mirth 23 th, 1833 . 

" Mr Dzut Ladt 9 a nanus r, — I have reeeired your note abort 
dining with tho Lord Mayor, which U a ceremony which I confess 
that 1 am ami on* to avoid unless you with it very much. I 
wish to avoid for three reasons. First, I think that all in tho 
City Conservatives * m well as the others, bohaved most shame, 
fully to mo in tho year 1830 on tho occasion of the png’! 
intended visit to the City I then determined that I Sroold not 
go again either to the Mansion Houso or to dine at the Guildhall, 
Bocondly I am very onxioui to avoid to meet the Minister* any 
whore , but particularly in the City at the Lord Mayor’*, where 
they must bo toasted, applauded etc,, etc. c Thirdly, it 1* not 
quite clear to me that if the Minister* knew as they mast, that 
I intended to bo present, they would not favour me by having 
a mob ready to rocei^ me on arriving at or going away from, 
the Mansion House, as Mr Canning’s Government had on one 
occasion that I attended tx limner given by the East India 
Company when he was present. My own inclination, therefree, 
would indaoo me not to go " t t 

It is rather lamentable to find the DuXfe entertaining 
suspicion that English Ministers and gentlemett would stoop 

* Th« csrtiwt example whkh I haw notrf of &e w by the Doie of A* 
modern term for whst remained of tin Tory periy 4 

l t SaUibTtrj HSR < 
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to wrest tho Lord Mayoi's hospitality into tho occasion foi a Ann 1834 
hostile demonstration against a political opponent, but this * ‘ 

was not the only symptom of how much his spirit had been 
embittered and lus judgment warped by losontment against 
tbo authors of the legislative revolution. Unhappily, ho * 
allowed his lesentmcnt to extend to some who deserved 
censure from him least of all. 

Early m 1834 the Chancell oislnp of the University of Estrango- 
Oxford became vacant tlnough tho death of Loid Gienvillo, tween, th"c' 
and the Conservatives of the University approached the Duke g 
with the mow of inducing him to consent to bo put m 
nomination Ho told them that he “ knew no moro of Gieek 
and Latin than an Eton boy in the leioove, that these facts 
were perfectly well known, and that ho must bo consideicd 
incapable and uufit,” * and lie urged them to look elsowheie, 
nammg the Duke of Beaufort and tho Lords Bathurst, 
Mansfield, Sidmoutli, and Talbot Yielding, howevei, to 
the urgent pressuio of his proposers, tho Duke consented 
to be put foiward, considering lnmself "m all instances 
of this kmd an instrument to bo used by the public”! 

> Meapwlnle another party m Convocation had invited Sw 
Robert Peel to allow Ins nomination, and Mr Hayward 
Cox wrote to the Duke suggesting that it would be a 
gracious act if he were to withdraw m favoui of his 
colleague, who, by his conscientious action at the time of 
the Roman Catholic legislation, had lost his seat foi the 
University The Duke replied, declining to withdraw on 
the ground that the appeal had come too late, and that it 
would be unfair to the gentlemen who, at his lequest, had 
first reconsidered, and then repeated, their invitation to 
himself 3 * 

Accordingly ,»!he Duke was installed as Chancellor of the 
University onUOtli June With Croker, who accompanied 
him, he stipulated foi an avoidance of display > 

j J 

, * Apsley House MBS t 

J VOL U. U 
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Cl "I Intend to send n footman and coaqhman and bone* to 
“ Oxford , bat as for a magnificent entry, etc., I must enter tbit 
city aa I haroalway* entered that and other* — as an Individual * 

" I conld not maVo the Duke," C role or -wrote to hi* -wife, “ take 
off hli hat to any ono, not cron tbo ladies , he kept saluting like 
a aoldlcr I, however made him show himself occasionally, and 
talco notlco hero an d there, bat he is a sad hand at popularity 
hunting- Mr Amoold repeated some very good vcrsce on 
tho Tlosptce of St Bornard , and, after alluding to Bnonsparte i 
pimago of tho Alps, and praising his genius, eto, and recounting 
all his triumphs, ho suddenly apostrophised the Duke, and said 
something equimlont to — ‘Invincible till he met ytm/ At that 
■word began a scene of enthusiasm such as I never saw, sane 
peoplo appeared to mo to go out of tholr aensea — literally to go 
mad- The whole assembly started up, and the ladiea and grave 
Mtnlcirclo of doctors became as much oxcltcd u the boys In the — • 
gallery and the men in the pit. Bnch peals of shouts I never 
heard such waring of hat*, handkerchiefs and cap* I never saw j 
such extravagant clapping and stamping ao that at last the air 
becamo clouded with dust. Ihiring all this the Ihike sat like 
a statuo , at lost bo took some notice, took off bis cap lightly 
and pointed to tho reciter to go on, but this only Increased the 
enthusiasm, and at last It ended only from the exhaustion of our 
animal powers." + 

Kcrw it may easily be believed how little, the Duke, loaded 
already with all the ban cram which human ingenuity has 
devised to indicate human gratitude, covoted for hnneelf the 
honorary office of Obanoellor , nevertheless Peel was deeply 
hurt that the Duke, in suggesting the names of others, 
should not have mentioned him os one who had deserved 
well of Uae University 4 He was not aware, as appears from 
an unpublished letter from the Duke to Lord Aberdeen, that 
the Duke "had done everything in his po'fter to prevail 

Ooler U.t25. t 

t Pwi vu •ftflnrsrf* informed by Sir Henry Ilsrdinjs thsi th» Puis k*d 
been ttrflng Mr. Win tie 'to fare tlw ofto* upon yon (Peel) by * ^ 

( partia ; * bet tBe Dui* m Informed tb*t * pew wm* 
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on them to take Sir Robert Reel,” * but in vain. Peel Ann 
therefoie withdrew, and the Duke was unanimously elected 
Such a tnile ns this would never hn\e disturbed the intei - 
course of men who weic on confidential terms, but such, 

% 

unhappily, no longer prevailed between tho two leadeis of 
the Opposition. 

“Peel complains,” wroto Lady Salisbury in her journal, “that 
ho has asked the Duke ilneo yeais lunmng to Diayton, but ho 
has no\cr boon asked to Strathfieklsa} o. Thcro certainly never 
were two men less fitted to go on well togethei in tho intei com so 
of private life. Tho only way to deal ■with tho Duko is by 
perfect openness and candour, and Peel is always stiff, lescrved, 
and unfathomable ” f 

“Why won’t you go to Drayton ? ” asked Lady Salisbury 

“ Ah, that is the way 1 ” returned the Duke “ Why does 
the Duko not do this, and why does the Duke not do that ? 

It is veiy hard if the Duke is to be tho only man v r lio may 
not do’ as he likes ” X 

On another occasion Lady Salisbury, after listening to some 
complaint by the Duke about Peel’s tnesomeways, lemarked, 

“ Hever mind j he is a thoiouglily honest man and devoted 
to you ” > 

"In the first position, you are quite right,” leplied the 
Duke — “ he is thoroughly honest. I never saw a man who 
adhered more invariably to truth on all occasions As to the 
second, I have my doubts of that ” § 

It was one of the Duke’s peculiarities that he was very 
slow — unconquerably slow — to change an opinion he had 
once formed It was the work’ of years to convince him that 
he had been ililstaken in his original belief that Peel dis- 
liked him OA 1st May, 1834, they met at dinner at Mr 

* Apshy House MSS, f SahebuAj MSS , 183G 

> X Ibtd § Ibid 
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Afr C5 Arbutfmot i and their host was so struck by the absence of 
the old cordiality bctwocn them and so apprehensive that 
an open rapture was imminent that ho •wrote to express his 
anilety to Lord Aberdeen, as tho only man able to set matters 
right 

I know not which of tho two i» In fault. Perhaps there Ii 
no fault on either able, merely misconception. The I>nks, I 
know, Imagines that Fool doc* not like him. In thi* I am cue 
he I* in error If there U oao tubjoct upon which, when I mi 
seeing Peel daily he rpoke to me raoro than upon all other*, It 
was In pralae and admiration of the Duke. It aeem* there- 
foro to mo that the one thing wanted I* that they should under 
*tand each other H * 

Now Lord Aberdeen was equally frionds with tlie Duke 
and Sir flobert and it is significant that, instead of going 
straight to tho Duke, who was in the habit of grumbling to 
him confidentially about Teel ho forwarded Arbuthnot « letter 
to reel, Tho fact is that tho Duke was rather an imprac- 
ticable person in delicate negotiations , ho was so unytfent 
of any want — not of sincerity for bo always gave Fpd tho 
utmost credit for obsoluto truthfulness — but of frankness of 
manner and directness of expression, that his friends found 
it difficult to induce him to use those little attentions and 
considerations which do so much to moEe intercourse nm 
smoothly Aberdeen found that chief among two ar three 
other causes for Peels soreness was the remembrance of 
"Wellington s words when, in 1882, bo hod been explaining to 
the Lords bis action and piotives in endeavouring to form * 
Umist^v which Peel bad refused to join. They certainly 
were barbed terpressions, and ( it is not surp risin g that they 
rankled in a spirit so sensitive as Peel s ^ 

‘ For myself, my Lord*, I cannot help feeling that If I had 
been capable of refuting my aaalstance to hi* Majesty if I 
l LtUtrt, lb KS. • 
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, been capable of saying to bis Majesty — •* I cannot assist you in Akn 1834. 
this affair,’ I do not think, my Lords, that I could havo shown . 

my face in the streets for shame of having done it, for shame of 
having abandoned my Sovereign under such distressing circum- 
stances. I have indeed the misfortune of differing from friends * 
of mine upon this subject, but I cannot regret the steps I havo 
taken,” 

The faithful Arbuthnot did not relax Ins effoits to bring 
about a reconciliation He was determined to remove the 
nnsunderstanding between these men, not only fiom the deep 
admiration and affection in which he held them, but because 
he looked upon them as essential to the welfare of the country 
The Ministry was crumbling to pieces ; weie it to fall, it were 
lamentable that there should exist anything shoit of the 
fullest confidence between 'Wellington and Peel. To Peel, 
therefore, Aibuthnot wrote on 12th May — 

“The Duke told me yesterday that he had met Hardinge, 
and that he said to him that things were m that state which 
might miike it necessary for you to make up your mind at a 
moment’s warning what course you would pursue I don’t think 
he said .much more . except that the Minister must be in 
the House of Commons . , Supposing that the King had to 
form a new Government, I should hope that he would send 
for you and the Duke at the same time The Duke would 
represent the absolute necessity of having the Minis ter m the 
House of Commons, and he would exert hpnself most strenuously 
in aiding you to form a Government. It would then be settled 
between you what share m it he lyas to take , but I know that 
his object is the Horse Guards ” * 

The misunderstanding and* coldness, however, were not so 
easily removed It endured for years, despite the closer 
relations into which political changes brought the puke and 
Sir Eobert, ^and although Arbuthnot, Croher, La4y Salisbury, 

* Feel Letters, u 240 
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JEt m Arbuthnot s, and their host •was bo strode by the absent* of 
the old cordiality botwocn them and so apprehensive that 
an open rupture was imminent, that he wrote to express his 
anxiety to Lord Aberdeen, os tho only man able to set matters 
right, 

‘I know not which of tho two ii in fault Pcrhap* there i* 
no fault on either tide, merely mitoonceptlon. The Duke, I 
f know, Imagines that Peel loot not like him. In this I am mre 

he la In error If them la one aubject upon which, when I waa 
aodng Peel dally he apoke to mo more than upon all others, ft 
waa lu praise and admiration of tho Duke. It bmum there- 
fore to me that the one thing wanted la that they should under 
■tand each othor " * 

Now Lord Aberdeen was equally friends with the Duke 
and Sir Bobert, and it is significant that, instead of going 
straight to tho Duke, who was in the habit of grumbling to 
him confidentially about Peel, he forwarded Arbuthnot s letter 
to Pooh The fact is that the Duke was rather an imprac 
ticable person m delicate negodatkms be was so impatient 
of any want — not of sincerity far he always gave Pgel the 
utmost credit for absolute truthfulness — but of franknefa of 
manner and directness of expression, that his friends found 
it difficult to Induce him to use those little attentions and 
considerations which do so much to moXe intercourse run 
smoothly Aberdeen found that chief among two or three 
other causes for Peels soreness was the remembrance of 
"Wellington 0 words when, in 1832 he had been explaining to 
the Lords his action and piotivos in endeavouring to form a 
Ministry which Peel had refused to join. They certainly 
were barbed (expressions, and t ii is not surprising that they 
rankled in a 8pmt bo sensitive as Peel s, ^ 

“For myself, my Lord*, I onnnot help feeling that If I 
been capable of rpfming my aaristano© to hi* Majwty if I had 

Vi LrfUr*, n. tsa. 
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Sr es what la more curious, him contnvod to rtfcflln that of a host 
of followora.” * 

of Tho political convulsion anticipated aa immediate by the 
itiii w Duke and Mr Axbuthnot waa postponed for a few months, 
and before It cojno about tho Buko was fated to sustain a 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Arbuthnot, one of his few 
InUmato friend* Go*»ps loved to point an inquisitive finger 
at this friendship which begun when tho Arbuthnots were in 
, Pans after the peace of 1816 , and in whatever degree of 
indiscretion tho acquaintance may have had its rise, it had 
nponed with years into a friendship very dear to the Duke. 
Ho was at Hatfield when the newB came and Lady Salisbury 
lms described the scone in her journal 

Anpul 2nd, 1854 — “Lord 8. cam© down with Lda. Ellen 
borough and Itoaslyn, the Clanwilliams and the O SoroOTseU. 
They had a splendid division last night In the Lords cm the 
Admission of Dissenters BUI— majority 102 — greater than any 
Jirmon of tho Opposition in this century At least this, X 
trust will put swamping tho H. of Poem out of the question. 
The Duke oame down to dinner m high spirit*. He told up 
Arbuthnot had been ill at "Woodford with an attack o 
nature of cholera — but was better I had Just gone to bed, 
the other ladies, when an exp ress arrived to tho D wifcl 
Intelligence of Mrs. ArbuUinot’s death. Het threw Mm so 
the greatest agitation on the sofa, as lid. B. told me, am 
letter on the floor, and then rose and walked a few mi 
about the room almost sobbing after which be retired, li 
morning Lord 8. got a note from him, saying ho must go to 
Arbuthnot, he left for Woodford about half past elgh 
Sunday morning It is a dreadful Ices to fafan for whi 
there is any fdundation or not for the stories usually beli 
about the oariy part of their haiso*, she was oortojxly now bo 
to him no more than a tried and valued fnend, tq.wbc*n bt 
sincerely attached. Her house was his home and with al 
gkjrj and greatness, u® nerrer ~kad a Acme. Hit nature ( U donn 
< ^ QrtWU*, 2nd Series, UL 178 
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"I tlnnk,” said lic»to Lady Snbsbuiy, “that persons of property Ann 1S31 
in this country arc coming to thoir senses , but while the Reform 
Act is in force they lime no influence Formerly thero woro 
certain places gnen up to the democratic interest, and it was 
\ ory proper, in a constitution like ours, that thero should ho such ; 
tlio rest were m the hands of tho property of the country But 
the Act has brought homo democracy to oicry man’s door. T 
doubt whether, even if the Reform Act were repealed,* tho 
country could again en^oy its ancient constitution without further 
changes The ITouso of Commons has of late swallowed up all 
tho power of tho State ; the rotten boroughs moderated this 
pow£r by the infusion of aristocratic influence , to rcstoro (hem 
would be impossible. It remains to bo considered in what mnnner 
to re-establish tho ancient balance, whether by giGtig to tho 
Houso of Lords more power by controlling tho monoy hills and 
so on, or by giving the Iving a real and effect ual voto If thero 
were a revolution in this country, it must end by a military 
dictator, I am too old, but there would be ono ” t 

The Duke was not alone in anticipating a violent revolu- 
tion , dns apprehensions were shaied by some of the Whigs 
. On hearing that the Duke of Bedford had declared that, in 
his opinion, the choice lay between despotism and anarchy, 
the Duke reinarked, "I can tell Johnny Bedford that if wo 
have anarchy, I’lljaavo Woburn ! ” } 

Bitleily as he disapproved of Lord Giey’s policy, still Ins 
Cabmet was the King’s Government, and Wellington could 
not be induced by Buckingham, Londonderry, and the other 
Tory frondcurs to offer any factious opposition to their 
measures Least of all was he disposed to take issue with 
them upon the new Poor Law t 

f * 

* It is a Singular thing that, as shown by many expressions in (he Duke’s 
letters at this timVhc contemplated partial repeal of tho Bcforin Act as n 
possible and desirable thing 

t Salisbury MSS , 183f # 
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Tkt Duke of Wellington to (ke llarguet^ of Ixmdonderrp 

-17 June, 1834. 

" Mr dear Cjublo,— In the but ranton of PsrHsmeiit 
* I fought several fafr ttand-vp fight throughout the Dog Days 
and tai the end of Augn»t, with the rapport of not more then 
a dowm Peer* , upon questions of the great«t Pablick and personal 
Interest, even to the Date of Buckingham Mmanlf f bat I do not 
recollect that I hod tho Advantage of the Duke * rapport oc any 
one of those occasions. I dodine to malr* tho Poor Law 
BUI a Party Question, or to oppo«e any proriilon In It of which, 
when I soo it, I ihall approve. I do not chooso to be the 
Perron to excito a quarrel between tho two Houses of ParC 
This quarrel will occur in It* Time, and tho House of Lords will 
probably be overwhelmed. But It «halt not be owing to any action 
of mine.* 


Tbr Tory 
frauds. 


“ London, J*a« 19 188L 

“If I am to carry on a Warfare with the D cf Buckingham 
by Letter be most write Logihly I oen acaroely road one Word 
of his Letter Indeed not one Word beyond the first Page. 

* In answer to that Pago I assert that I was loft almost alone 
to fight the Battle in the House of Lords in the last Session of 
Par! 1 . We consequently loet many Questions, To ^plk of my 
being Leader of a party or anything but the Slave Of a Party or 
In other Worda the Person whom any othe$ may bore with his 
Letters or his "Visits upon pablick Subjects, when he pleas*, is 
just what I call * 

During the trammer of 1834 Lord Grey's Ministry staggered 
on under increasing difficult! ee Thar popularity crat-of 
doors pilfered from the disappointment of thoae who had 
imagined that all kinds of benefits would immediately flow 
from the establishment of a people s Parliampjt. They were 
at issue among themselves on tho proposals fqr dealing Wth 
the ruvynuoe of the Irish Church, which brought about in 
May the resignation of tlje Duke of Richmond, Jkud Eipon, 

* Orlgiaali at Wjnyari Park. ' 
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Sir James Graham,* and Mr. Stanley * Grey himself was Aim 1831 
only restrained from retiring at the same time by the remon- 
strance of Biougham , he did resign m July, and was suc- 
ceeded as Prime Munster by Lord Melbourne, Parliament 
bemg prorogued at the same time • 

Lord Melbourne accepted office, relying chiefly on Lord Fall of the 
Althorpe’s influence as leader of the House of Commons , t Mmis°tr™° 
but on the death of his father, Earl Spencer, on 10th 
November, Althorpe went to the House of Lords, and Lord % 
Melbourne, feeling that the position was seriously modified, 
asked the King whether it was his pleasuie that he "should 
attempt to make such fresh arrangements as might enable 
his Majesty’s present servants to continue to conduct the 
affairs of the country , or whether his Majesty deems it 
advisable to adopt any other course ” It has usually been 
understood that the King dismissed his Ministers on this 
occasion by the exercise of his prerogative,:]: but the above 
extract from Lord Melbourne’s letter to the King on 12th 
November shows that, technically, he placed his resignation 
in his Majesty’s hands In his reply the King replied that, 

» looking to the effect on the strength of Ministers of the with- 
drawal of Lord Althorpe from the House of Commons, and 
also to tfie division of opinion m the Cabinet on the question 
of the Irish Church, “ he did not think he would be acting 
fairly or honourably by his Lordship if he called upon hrm 
for the contmuance of his services m a position of which the 
tenure appeared to the King so precanpus.” The dismissal 
by the King of his Ministers, for such it was m effect, § gave 
rise to a situation wholly without # parallel Melbourne, after 

* Became Lord Stanley on the death of his grandfather, the twelfth Earl 
of Derby, 21st October, 1834. * * 

f See Melbourne's letter to the King ( Peel Letters, n 253) 

X Brougham industriously circulated the unfounded report that the Ministry 
had been dismissed as the result of an intrigue between the Tones and the 
Queen * 

1 § And so tkl King believed it to be, avowing it as “*his own’unmediate and 

ixclusnb act” m a subsequent letter to Sir Kobert Peel (Peel Letters, u 288) , 
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tho Buko of Wellington was the person who received the 
first murk of the King’s confidence “must stamp upon the 
Ad mi nistration about to be formed the Impress of his name 
and principles. Lard Stanley was mistaken m supposing 
that tho Buko had any ulterior views about the conduct of 
tho Government Misunderstandings between him and Peel 
there certainly had been and were to be, but nothing can 
hare been mare complete than the Duke s loyal deference to 
Pool, and his resolve that tho Administration should bo Pool's 
and no other 

‘ It It Impossible, " wrote Mr Dawaou to Sir Robert befort hi* 
return to England, “to pralie too highly the delicate chivalry of 
the Duke toward* you. I dined with him on Wednesday, and 
he told me that he ibcrold take no stop, that be should not utter 
an opinion until your arrival that he looked upon you a* the 
only man to ■teer tho country through Ita difficult!** that be 
oooupied hla preaeut poaltlon aolely to reaign it in the fullert 
way to you , and that on your arrival you should not find one 
single thing done to fetter your judgment." * 

Indeed, the Buko s action in this crude — his perfect Joyulty 
to the absent Peel and Jus discretion in recognising tbs 
limitations of his own power as shown by his faTura to form 
a Ministry m 1882 — affords one of the best features in his 
whole political career c 

That Stanley and his /Hands, representing the moderate 
Reformers or Iibornl-CcnservaUTBs, should hold aloof was a 
teen disappointment to Peek “ It will be the Buke s old 
Cabinet over ogam," he said querulously to Mr Choker | ^ 
so it was in effect, with Lyndhurst on the Woolsack, Aberdeen 
at the* Colonial Office Gculboume Home Secretary and 
Hardinge Chief Secretary far freland. # 

Lord Stanley s apprehensions, however tlmt the policy of 
the new Cabinet would be high-and-dry Tory were soon 
dispelled by a manifesto issued by Peel, with the approval of 
UtUn, iL *t*X t Oroi*r & ^ 
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his colleagues/ to the electors of Tam worth, in which the W is*' 
Eefonn Act was referred to as “ a final and irre\ ocaWe ft 1 t h * 
ment of a great constitutional question,” and a programme <>f 
economy, of deliberate and dispassionate reform of wr> 
institution winch stood in need of it, and of steady jednss * f * 
grievances. Immediately upon this Parliament r ns di^oh < 1 , 
hut although the Mmistenalists, who could only reckon L'o 
votes m the first reformed Parliament, came hack >*1*, 

reinforced, they still formed but a minority of the Horn-., of 
Commons " 

Disraeli CTplnii.y} 
defeat in the '** 


A^ characteristic letter fiom Benjaim 
the Duke has view of the causes for Li 

for High Wycombe. 


“I have fought our buttle ami I have leant w 

^ slightest degree m ****** lums( ' lf ' -o n 

Bufc he certainly maintained 

tllatlt bunted to a blockade 'r~~* neatrfth D ** MV 
mUUa H ml speech, and I annihilate V ^ madc * T,olrrit « its 

ice CT6r aY ^°™ t^gIZTZ ! 0 ! "' sr 

are % greet nu»; t gn “ tet “““h™ thaa that of 

fab of lie Tm • to<at ’ iu «ie 

•« .1 M w, , 

Tinln*.! - * u * 
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JS.t 65 . Commons, tho last of whioh happerfod in April, when 
Ministers were in ft minority of 27 an Lord John Hassell s 
Drfe*t *nd resolution for dealing ■with the surplna revenues of the Irish 
55?d Church. Wlnlo tho debate was in progress the Duke ms 
Walston. entertaining tho Austrian Ambassador at dinner tit Apsley 
Housa. Lord Lyndhnrsfc offered to send early information 
of tho result of the division. 

fl I am quito satis Gad," said the Duke, * to have it when 
the newspapers come in at ton o clock. If I could do any 
good by having it earlier I would , but os I can t, I'd just as 
soon wait" , 

You always take thing* ooolly” interposed Lady Salis- 
bury * I supposo you never lie awake with anxiety t 

No replied the Duke, I don t like lying ftwnio, it does 
no good. I make a point never to lie awake.” • 

The first attempt at a Conservative Administration had 
faded, but Conservatism, as expounded by Peel, had com- 
manded such wide sympathy that thoughtful people began 
to recognise in it tho policy of the future. Only among the 
Old Tones was there rending of garments. In the Duke of 
Wellington, despite his abandonment of them on** Roman 
TK»ThJt*’» Catholio Belief and, ineffectively on Deform, they had still 
recognised thmr brightest hopes of resisting further changes, 
p*rtr though they never regarded him os a good “ party ma n," but 
now the Duke had gone in soot and lot with the new 
fangled Conservatism. 

‘ The Hoke,* notes Lady Salisbury, 1 ha* certainly a nervous 
borrer of the annoyance* endures from the ultra-Tonea , far 
greater than any he feela of the Radical*. He told me he 
wa* convinced we should soon sao a new party formed in the 
House of Inrdi, oonsistmg of liards Brougham and IxmdcfHhrry 
and the Duke of Buckingham, t 

riarartwi md to the nrrUnbnrmt of thaw who I*Te sapperted yenj ail 
earnestly reercnrwtiil jo a to b«r with tho Glib of ytxrr pcultkm, UD th* 

Tktkm will U that yen tsnaot kefer iraicUtn tt/» * 

Saltibw t iWi 
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There was a wild 1 project of overthrowing the Government Aim 1835 
by an adverse motion in the House of Lords which elicited 
fiom the Duke the following memorandum addiessed to the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Buckingham, and the « 
Marquess of Londonderry . — 

“May 5, 1835 

« . The House of Lords is now in a position very different 

from that in which it stood previous to the Reform Bill. The 
effect of that measure has been to exclude the influence of the 
Crown, of the members of the H of Lords, and of propel ty in 
general in the Election of Members of the H of Commons . 

The consequence is that the H of Lords have no influence over 
the proceedings of the Government, or of the H of Commons. 

Indeed, in the last, the influence of tho House of Lords is 
considered very much m the same light as the influence of the 
Master is over his emancipated slaves It is sufficient for the 
H of Lords to approve of and recommend a measure to induce 
the H of Commons to reject it But it must be observed 
that the H of Lords still possesses constitutionally great power 
over the Legislature of the Country , in the exercise of which 
, it willobe supported by the Country, and which it ought to 
exercise with diligence, with wisdom, and disci etion It must 
not be sdppcaed, however, that this power will be left in the 
hands of the Peers, or that they will be allowed to exercise it 
with independence* (in other words, that they will not be 
swamped) if they exercise it lightly and without deliberation, 
or if they should render their House contemptible by interfering 
in discussions m the H of Commons and in measures not in 
a legislative form, and not regularly before them, or in the 
details of the administration of thd* Govt ? over •which it must 
be obvious that they can have no control, as they have no8e over 
the Finances of the State I recommend these few observations 
to the attention aof the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Marquis of Londonderry I cannot hope 

# 13 * the y ^ induce ^bhem to alter their course They* contain 
the reasons foj my own • • 


* Original at Wynyard Park. 


“W.”* 
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-®r. 66. He estrangement of the Old Tones* wa* balanced by a # 
nappro^*- decided rapprochement between tlio Canningitea — the liberal 
Conservatives nndor Stanley — and tho tegular Opposition — 
ningHet the Poolltos as they may bo called by anticipation — under 
•MFuel- an ^ Wellington, The principal measure before Porlis 
Mtmldpfci mCn ^ m 1^35 was one dealing with the reform of muni- 
Ocrpcm- cipal corporations, a subject which roused passions almost ax 
tk “ ^ intense end apprehensions almost as gloomy as those excited 
by parliamentary reform. The Duke, despite the advance 
in his views winch had so much dismayed the Old Tories, 
detected grave dangers in the proposals of the Government. 

u The wont of the Corporation Bin,' 1 said he, * ii that it wHI 
form « little ropnblio in err cry town, po«*«exiag the power d 
railing money In w»e of anything hie a civil war, the* -would 
be very formidable Instrument* in the hand* of tho democratic 
party Chari e* L waa ruined by the money levied by the CHty 
of London." • 

It almost seems as if it required familiarity with the 
steam angina, not yet universally known, to awa£en the 
minds of the most practised end thoughtful politicians to 
the beneficent action of the safety valve. The Luke, even 
after the reassuring result of the second general election 
under the Befonn Act, could discern security to the State and 
its institutions only in centralisation of power and pdlUcsl 
action. Peel was gifted with greater prescience. He had 
hn.-nfg back, ah a. iiiao, when. TffelJmitffln was. prepared, to co 
forward in the path of reform, but onoe entered upon, ho 
saw tli at the path must-be followed. He had assisted the 
Corporation Bill in the Commons, confining his opposition 
to certain important points ‘but his influence over Its feta 
ceased with its entry into the House of Bcftds, and. Ml by 
Lyndhuret, tha T arise played sad havqp with its provisions, 
and a collision between the two houses seemed inevitable.*^ 
compromise, however Was effected m September tAe Daks 

BaUintry UB8-, 18SS. « 
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cordially co-opeiatmg with Peel to savo tho measure of which, Am, 1835 
privately, he entertained so much disapprobation 
Nevertheless the friends of both leaders weie distiesscd to Renewed 
perceive a return of that estrangement between them, which 
had pievailed befoie the formation of the Administration of Ufc Duke 
1834 When the Duke asked Peel’s advice about tho best nnd rccl ‘ 
means of dealing with the Corporation Bill m the Loids, Peel 
duly replied that “ the Lords must do as they pleased,” and 
left London without giving notice to tho Duke of Ins 
intentions * Indeed, communications entnely ceased between 
the two colleagues, although Sir Bobert contmued to 
express his views on the Bill to Haidinge and others The 
Duke was deeply offended and hurt, and it was chiefly the 
incessant good offices of Lady Salisbury with the Duke and 
those of Mr. Aibuthnot with Peel, through Sir Henry 
Hardinge, that a good understanding was e\ entually restored, 
never agam to be seriously shaken. 

“I could not help,” wrote Lady Salisbury, “ expiessmg to Sir 
Henry Hardinge my concern and disappointment at Peel’s con- 
> duct^ which must end m uttei rum to the Monarchy , and I 
particularly urged Sir Henry to induce Peel, if possible, to altei 
his mamere &Hre with the Duke, and treat him with more confi- 
dence and cordiality ‘ Tfte truth is/ said Sir Henry, ‘ that Peel 
has no respect for any man’s opinion but the Duke’s, for whom 
he has the highest possible veneration When one speaks to 

him, he meets one with such a flow of words, and such knock- 
me-down arguments, it is impossible to reply When he knows 
his opinions are contrary to those of the Duke, he avoids coming 
into collision with him, and will nol? enter into the subject per- 
sonally, but transmits it through a third person Tha* is the 
reason of his apparent reserve '*it is a mixture of *habitual reve- 
renbe for the Dhke and obstinacy and mauvaise lionie ’ 

“Next day the Duke came to me ’I repeated to him what 
■'’S-'f Henry had told me of Peel’s high respect for him a ad dislik e 


* Salisbury MSS , 18? K 
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i&r 68. of coming Into direct collision with his opinions. Ho Intoned 
with great attention, and made no snrwttr ” ^ 

Neither Wellington nor Peel were deficient in common 
, cense , the representations of their friends had a more felicitous 
effect than sometimea rewards the exertions of the beet 
mtontioned persons and by the b eginning of 1880 the friendly 
relations of ocmntry gentlemen tv ere restored between them. 

“I shall certainly be at Drayton on Wednesday” wrote the 
Duke to Blr Robert on 18th January, 1836 "I will ■end 
Jonathan down to-morrow and I will bring my rod coot, and be 
prepared to do whatever yon please. In respect to business, the 
few words that passed betwoen ua already ihow that we are of 
tho aamo opinion aa to the oonrro to bo panned in Parliament." + 

Tho Duke wrote to Lady Salisbury after this visit — 

“ Upon tho whole, betwoen ourselree, I think him (Pori) dis- 
posed to act more rationally than I hare ever known him before. 
I conducted myaelf towards him aa I alwaya hare done K with 
unaffected good temper and cordiality " f ^ 

And thus ended a disagreement between twojnen whose 
concord was of so great Importance to their country at a time 
when the classes and masses were settling, net without friction 
which might have engendered conflagration, into new relations 
with each other It is agreeable to read the close and constant 
correspondence which arose out of their Joint oonduct of the 
opposition , there was now no longer any frigid The Lords 
must do as they please,” ndt testy references by the Duke to 
the vacELaticm of "that fellow m the House of Commons a but 
dose co-operation m restraining! on tho one hand, the extreme 
members of their own party and resisting reedlhtely the m&t 
objectionable measures ot the other # 

SalW+n H&L, 1KW t p*l Ldlnt, ^ 331. 

X Sahj^rf HSS-, 1836. 
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Lord Melbourne's, Ministry was placed between a vigilant Ann 1837, 
Opposition and an unruly Radical “ tail.” 


The I) like of Wellington to Sir Bobcrl Peel. 

“ 23rd Mnrcli, 1837 

“ . Is not the probable resignation of the Government the 

great question of the day? It is obvious that they aro sur- 
rounded by difficulties, abroad and at home, m colonies and 
everywhere Their resignation is a great misfortune, but I 

cannot doubt that it will take place How does the expectation 
of this event affect the question under consideration ? It is very 
desirable that the public should understand clearly what the 
difference of opinion between the two parties is — that you are 
determined to uphold the Protestant religion, the Church of 
England m Ireland as well as in England , that you are deter- 
mined to maintain the independence of the House of Lords I 
think that a debate upon the third reading might bring out these 
points very forcibly, and that men might be induced to look a 
little further than the mere question of the municipal administra- 
tion of towns which are bankrupt in property I shall be satisfied 
, with vftatever course you may decide upon I may have a little 
more or less facility by your adopting one or the other , but in 
the consideration of the great interests involved m the decision, 
such tnfles must be laid out of the question ” * 

• 

The "great misfortune” was averted by an unforeseen Doath of 
event Chief among Lord Melbourne's difficulties was the Jy lll£Un 
intense dislike which the King had cohceived against, and 
took no pains to conceal from, his Whig servants On 20th 
June took place what Spencer Walpole unkindly terms the 
most important political circumstance in the life of William 
TV , namely, his death With* the new monarch WTelbouxne at 
once found himself on a very different footing, both personally 
and politically , for the Pnncess Victoria was fond of Lord 
hoelboume as a friend, ‘and had been sedulously educated in 

* Peel Letten, u 342 
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jEt G8. Whig pnnaploa by hor mother, tho Duchess of Kent. It 
The ia cirnona to note, considering what the Duke’s relations with 
of his Queen became in after years that almost the first public 
Ouero not of her Majesty mot with his disapproval, A royal review 
vicrtari*,, t 0 held in July at which the young Queen made up 
her min d to appear on horseback, in spite of the remonstrance 
of her Min i sters. Somebody to whom the Duke imparted, 
bluntly enough, his objection to what he regarded as a piece 
of theatrical display, oonveyod what he said straight to her 
Majesty but this did not m the least affect her resolve. Tbs 
Duke had misgivings about the Queen’s horsemanship which 
proved to bo groundless. * Much better oome m her carriage,* 
ho said grimly to Lady Salisbury " I would not wuh a better 
subject for a caricature than this young Queen, alone, without 
any woman to attend her without the brilliant corthge of 
young men and ladies as ought to appear in a scene of tbit 
land, and surrounded only by such youths as Lord Hill and 
t me, Lord Albemarle and the Duke of Argyll 1 And if it rams 
and she gets wet, or if any other contretemps happens, what is 
to be done! All these things sound very little bub they 
must be considered in a display of that sort. As to the 
soldiers, I know them they won t care about it one sixpenoe.* 
It is a ohfldish fancy because she has reed of Quoin Kkzabeth 
at Tilbury Fort but then there was threat of foreign invasion, 
which was an occasion, nailing for display , what occasion is 
there now ? ” f 

Much occasion, as fhe Duke himself lived to realise. The 
natron was just awaking to political life. This act of the 
Queen was the first in a lo^g senes of gracious appearances 
which ^ere to endear her to her people m a degree never 
attained by any preceding Bntifh monarch'— the initial step 
in a reign, of which the character baa done mt^t than all the 
precautions of politimaxs to avert the dangers which the 

* Etthtr Ubo Duke wu mktakm, or ti# Brrfkh wtilkr dangrd 
ctirictffl fcn tte'lut jmn. 1 * 

t SaJUt^rj USS 183V « 
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Duke foresaw, and Inch undoubtedly were impending <ncr Av. mi 
the ancient institutions of the count ly * 

Lord Melbourne's moderation and the irritation it occa- 
sioned among his Radical followers, not unnaturally suggested 
the expediency of a coalition between parlies. The Pule • 
recognised no merit m the idea 

The Dole of Wellington to La<hj Jl'trghcrrh 

“Waltncr Civile, 'IM Angmt, 1817 

“There is nearly an equality of Members m Parliament, w Inch 
renders the House of Commons a Curiosity a:, a dohbcrnti'o 
assembly, and the management of which by what in called 
Government must be found hcreaftor. as it has been Intel), im- 
practicable Then comes your Gentleman from the moon who 
says you must ha\o a fusion — a junction — a Coalition of Parties 
That is the remedy He may give it what name he pi rose i , it 
mil lea Coalition! wall be so called, and detested accordingly ! 

This difficulty would be sufficient But is there no other? 

Since the great coalition of 1782-3 we haio li id others Thn 
great *whig Leaders joined Mr Pitt in 1701 in support of hu» 
Anti-Btvolutionary Policy in the French war. They had pup 
ported him long before they coalesced with him in Goiernrnmt 
He was*str»ag, and did not depend on their Support Mr. 

Canning made a sort of Coalition w-itli the Whigs and lie died ; 
but if he had lnfd, he could not Ime gone on The truth is 
that Coalitions have a bad narao 1 Everybody on all sides murt 
ho against them, that does not profit by them’ excepting the 
very small numbers indeed who sometimes think of the Intent (le 
la Chose ! But it is said that after my declaration there can ho 
no difference of opinion My declrif ation w ns neither moro nor 
less than the application to a particular set of Question* of the 
Principle on which I have been^actiug for y cars *JJut there is a 
gr£at distance between my declaration and a general concurrence 

Nor of this country <ilone It urns wisely ofcen cd In Lord Rosebery on 
entoccusion ^ 1899) thal tho example of Queen Victoria ns n constitutional 

* Md \ ia&aeacc beyond these shores in rcconcTImg European 
aaUous h monarchy as a form of government 
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JEt. 63. of opinions, much more & Coalition founded ijpon the coditcnoo of 
inch agreement. It U my opinion that tho only chanoe that any 
Government ha* in England in those time* fa to take a very 
moderate course , and to take ita chanco of mpport from the 
« moderate men of all aides, if there are any inch . 0 * 

The Tho obovo letter were there no other testimony m enst- 

SSela once, woro sufficient refutation of the prevalent idea that the 
“Sh* Buko was a cut-and-drled Tory Tho truth is that, ‘while 

*- he welcomed some reforms such a* Ro man Catholic Emanci- 

pation, he hated and dreaded others, such as parliamentary 
reform and the abolition of the com laws, and only yielded 
when ho recognised, as the bulk of his party did not, that 
the force® behind them were irresistible, and, if longer resisted, 
would, by the accumulation of energy sweep away a groat 
deal that might and ought to be preserved. He has been 
denounced by Reformers as an impracticable Tory — by Tones 
as a mere Opportunist. In fact, ho was neither An Oppor 
‘ tunist is one who will adopt the policy of the majority of 
the moment, in order to keep his party or himself in power 
The Duke had no party and was absolutely indifferent to 
and independent of office But he was strongly convinced 
that the security of Crown and country were involved in 
keeping the Radicals out of offfoe, and, in order 'io do that, 
he was prepared to accept and even to promote — ha did 
accept and promote — measures which as a Tory he detested. 
He was a Possiblist — if a new term may be corned — rather 
that an Opportunist? prepared to resist change as long as 
possible, but to give way rather than throw the power into 
the hands of those who h^honestly behoved, would wreok 
tho realfo. 

The Opposition, acting undd the direction, of Peel and 
Wellington, who now understood and raspeotdd each otSer 
thoroughly preserved an attitude of iprbeafance to the 
Government which was not entirely to the taste of all t&W 
* Mourn MSS. » 
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party Lord Wilson having v niton to complain of Sir Ann 183S 
1 Robeifc Peel’s lukewarmness, the Duke rephed — 

"M October, 1837. 

“ I do not like to interfero in tho affairs of the House of 
Commons, first, becauso I hai e nothing to say to them, and next 
becauso I really do not understand them. Old men ought not to 
chatter of things that they don’t understand an} moro than 
charming women ! . . I general 1} find that "without much com- 
munication of any sort, Sir Robert Peel nnd I find oursch cs 
pretty nearly on the same ground 11 * 

louring the winter the Toiy rank and file grew still moio 
impatient Many friends, personal and political, licsct tho 
Duke with appeals to attack tho Government, but he nover 
varied the spirit of his reply. 

The Dale of Wellington lo Lord Jtcdcsdalc 

“ Jnnunrj 28tb, 1838 

“ . I daresay that I am in tho wrong There is nobody 

who disjikes, so much as I do, and "who know s so bttlo of Party 
Management I hate it , becauso in my opinion it is tho enubo 
of all thei wo are suffering at present It destroyed tho Parlia- 
ment of 1830 It caused the Reform Bill. It proionted tho 
Alteration of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords in tho Year 
1832 and the formation of tho Parliament in May of that Year. 

It had nothing to say to tho E\onts of 1834 It destroyed tho 
Parliament formed by those E"v onts Thak which I cannot and 
will not do is to become a Party to any vote which is to inv olvo 
the Honor of the Country or that o£ the House of which I am a 
Member But I hare no objection to others doing wbgt they 
please. I am afraid that my opiryons are very disple*smg to many , 
as -yell Member^ of our House as out of doors — I am sorry for 
it , but if I am to act it must be accor&vig to my own opinions.”! 

a rj* Apslcy House MSS * > 

f The, drafts of these and innumerable othe? letters ore usually m 

the Duka’s own handwriting. 

t 
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Sr 68. of opinion*, modi more a Coalition founded tjpon the oxatonoo of 
such agreement. It U my opinion tb»t tho only chano© tb»t my 
Government has In England in these times is to take a rery 
moderate course , and to take ite chance of support from the 
, moderate men of all sides, if there are any such-" * 

The Hio above letter wero there no other testimony in enst- 

£^^1 cn oo wore sufficient refutation of the prevalent idoa that the 
“tt* Duko was a cut-and-dned Tory Tho truth is that, while 

*- ho welcomed some reforms, such as Roman Catholic Errumn 

potion, ho hated and dreadod others, such as parliamentary 
reform and the abolition of the com laws, and only yielded 
when he rooogmsod, as the bulk of his party did not, that 
tho forces behind them were irresistible, and, if longer resisted, 
would, by the acoumulotian of energy sweep away a grett 
deal that might and ought to bo preserved. He has been 
denounced by Reform ms as an impracticable Tory— by Tones 
as a mere Opportunist In fact, he was neither An Oppor 
tumat is one who will adopt the policy of the majority of 
the moment, in order to keep his party or hnnself in power 
The Duke had no party und was absolutely indifferent to 
and independent of office. But he was strongly convinced 
that the security of Crown and country were involved m 
keeping the Radicals out of office, and, m order'to do that, 
he was prepared to accept and even to promote — he did 
accept and promote — measures which as a Tory he detested. 
He was a Possihlist — if a new term may be corned— raiber 
that an Opportunist? prepared to resist change as long as 
possible, but to give way rather than throw the power into 
the hands of those who hd” honestly believed, would wreck 
the real hi. 

The Oppoeithm, acting tm&tfi the direction of Reel and 
"Wellington, who now understood and respedtdd each other 
thoroughly preserved an attitude of fprbeafanco to the ^ 
Govemmhnt whidj was not entirely to the taste of all tkr'' 

• AptUf Entt 31SS. 
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party Lord Wdjon having imtten to , complam of SirA®«*>S 
Robert Peel’s lukewarmness, the Duke replie 

« 31st October, 1SS7 

«I do not like to interfere in the affairs of the House of « 
Commons, first, because I have nothing to say to them, and 1 next 
because I really do not understand them Old men ought not to 
chatter of things that they don’t understand any more than 
charmvng mmen ! I generally find that without much com- 
munication of any sort, Six Robert Peel and I find ourselves 
pretty nearly on the same ground ” * 

$unng the winter the Tory rank and file grew still more 
impatient Many friends, personal and political, beset the 
Duke with appeals to attack the Government, but he never 
varied the spirit of his reply 

The Buie of Wellington to Lord Bedesdale 

“ January 28tb, 1838 

“ I daresay that I am in the wrong. There is nobody 
who disjikes, so much as I do, and who knows so little of Party 
Management I hate it , because in my opinion it is the cause 
of all that we are suffering at present It destroyed the Parlia- 
ment of 183$ It caused the Reform Bill It prevented the 
Alteration of the Beform Bill in the House of Lords in the Year 
1832 and the formation of the Parliament in May of that Year. 

It had nothing to say to the Events of 1834 It destroyed the 
Parliament formed by those Events Thafe which I cannot and 
will not do is to become a Party to any vote which is to involve 
the Honor of the Country or that o% the House of which I am a 
Member. Bub I have no objection to others doing wlrnt tbe~ 
please I am afraid that my ophyons are very chspleiffng to man— 
ns veil Membe^of our House as out of doors-I am sonv fe 
it , but if I am to act it must be accordyig to my own opinions ’V 
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J&t 08 . Tko law to Mr Arbmihxof 

1 M lfWh Febnuij 1838. 

“11 I th to decide for myself I should say dont engage in 
n. voto which is to tarn out tho existing Government. Let 
ub avoid to involve the country in the difficulty of having no 
Government at all, in order to got out of the difficulty of having 
a very ■weak ono. To this you answer Let Peel dissolve the 
Parliament. I doubt the measure having the effect of giving hup 
^ a majority to enable him to carry on the Government "We can't 
carry on a Government •with a working majority of 50, as the 
existing Government do. Our people will not attend to support 
us. All theirs attend to support them in Government and Orifl 
attend to oppoee us in Government. But there in an element in 
this ooao which is a novelty sine© the year 1831 — that u the 
objection to change on the part of tho Queen. I dined yostorday 
at the Palace, and passed there the evening. Lord Melbourne 
was there. I eat on her right he on her left, at dinner I 
entertain no doubt that her Majesty is quite satisfied with him. 

* My opinion, is that aha does nothing without consulting him, even 
upon the time of quitting the table after dinner and retiring to 
bed at night. I must say that if the adoption of a coulee in 
Parliament which is to break up the existing Govenntwqt is 
doubtful, supposing the Queen to be favourable to our views, or 
at least neutral, the circumstances are still more c« triplicated if 
we are not only to force ourselves upon the House of Oonnocos 
and the publick, but likewise upon the Que&n herself. I 
have always been and always shall bo in front of the Battle. I 
cannot bold back. But it is a little too much for Noblemen and 
Honhle Gentlemen to oall upon Bit Robert Peel and me to put 
ourselTes at their Head to carry into Execution a course of policy 
of which wo disapprove and. Sea the danger trusting to their 
support^ 4 whan we have found in this vary Besawn that we can 
not rely upon their support in any opinion of ouri or upon a dJ 
Measure whatever ” * f ‘ 

In trptb, the Government were {prprriencing plenty of f 
rtb^Qai. difficulties mthin ‘their own camp The first amiotmoems^v 
f Ebu*» JtSS. 
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by Ministers on the meeting of Parliament on lGlli January, Aim 1838 
1838, bad lefeience to tbe provinces of Upper and Lower • • 

Canada, wliicb had been m active lebelhon for several months. 

The Government had determined to suspend the constitution 
of Lower Canada, and to invest Lord Durham with almost 
plenary powers to lestore the authority of the Crown. The 
Radicals vehemently opposed this pioposal, which was 
objectionable also from a Conservative pomt of view, but 
Peel agreed with Wellington that it would never do to join 
the Radicals in an attack on the Government There was 
perfect harmony between the Opposition leaders of the two 
Houses on this question, and Lord Stanley entirely concurred 
with them Stanley wrote to Peel, exceedingly indignant 
with Brougham, who, ever smee his exclusion fiom office 
m 1835, had been a thorn in the flank of the Administration. 

Brougham had written to Stanley — 

“ I am in wonderment at the extreme self-denial of your Con- 
servatives. I thought I had opened the door of the closet for 
them, and put the Government in a fire that would destroy them, 
when,$he Duke steps forward and shuts the door in his own face, 
and protects them from my battery. I must say he was their 
only defender, and that he has never helped them since, but 
a Government has ninety-nine lives if its adversaries help it as 
soon as it is m peril ” 

Par different was Wellington’s conception of the duty of 
a loyal Opposition Although opposed in party to Lord 
Melbourne, he appreciated the advantage of having at the 
head of the Government a statesman who was accustomed 
to meet all proposals for reform by the chilling inquiry — 

“ Why not leave it alone 9 « 

* * * 

The Duke of Wellington to tSir Robert Peel 

# “ London, 22nd February, 1838. 

“ 1* conctir in opinion with Lord Stanley that* you may be 
J force3.^to a vote upon Sir W Molesworth’s resolution, whatever 
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Sr © University of Glasgow to allow Inmsolf ( to be nominated as 
Lord Rector , he reiterated the objections on the score of ha 
want of learning which ho had made when the Ohancellnrslup 
of Oxford University was offered to him, and explained that 
* the circumstances in that cose were exceptional.* 

Coronation The Queen s Coronation in 1838 brought together a group 
on which a London crowd gaied with intense interest, and 
bestowed hearty applause. The representative sent to repre- 
sent Louis Philippe was the ilarichal Soult, Due deDalmaile. 
Some of the olnef features in the rejoicings are well described 
in Lady Salisbury’s journal 

22nd Jwu — "The Duko and Boult met In the marie room »t 
the Queen * ooneext for the firtt time for many yean and ibook 
hand*. Boult’* appocranoe i* different from what I expected 
ho U a gentlc*nan-Hke old man with rather a benevolent cart of 
oountenanoe, eunh a* I *hcruld have expected In 'William Penn or 
Wellington tall, and rather *toopmg the top of hi* head bald* 
The Duko, though the lino* on hi* faoo are deeper hw * 
fresher colour and a brighter eye. The Duke a oxtrwnelj 
annoyed at Croker having brought out that artlolo In the 
Quarterly on the battle of Touloo»e ju*t at thl* moment. 

He had written twice to endeavour to prevent him doing *o. + 

On the evening of the Oaranotion Day the flake gam s 
bell at Apsloy House which was attended «by Scralt and the 
other distinguished forei gn or* . 

"I was amuaod," , wrote I*dy Solubury, * to hear the 
d Owuna o gmpUmpmiipg the Duke upon the applause he had 
with in the Abbey 

‘ Verne avex eu un acc^cil tr&u flatteur mameigueur ce 
matin.* 1 f 

* 'Om, replied the Duko, with the utmo*t indifference, ‘on 
me revolt toujour* tri* bien dan* oe poynd.’ * 

Himm UE3. ^ 

t Tli* p«bUeatioc tj tin dararth (Tonlocae) wJ«me of Garwood** dlr=* 
o l the Weffinttoo. Xk*p*ich» lad b«*i purpo*tly pcatpooet by tH Dnk* J * 

/ imtructioM to mrid gMnj afleae* to Book. 
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“ I think, however, though he always despises mob popularity, Ai>n 1838. 
that he was gratified with tho applause which came from the 
mostsfospeotahlo people— judges and privy councillors included 
— which attended his leaving tho Abbey But a fooling — real , 
and sincere, though almost a romantic one — that the chief atten- 
tion and homage is on all occasions duo to tho Soveieign when 
present (the effect of that extraordinary dovotion to tho Crown 
which I never saw approached in any other person) diminished 
his gratification and even gave him a degreo of annoyance Ho 
looked back to see if the Queen was coming with an air of vexa- 
tion, as if to say, ‘ This is too much — this belongs of right to 
her* . . . 

2nd July — “ Dined at Lord Londonderry’s ■ tho Austrian, 

Russian, Prussian, and Swedish Ministers, tho Duke, Peel, 
Lyndhursts, etc , in all eight and forty . . . The first time tho 
Duke has been asked to dmo there these three years, but I 
suppose they havo at last seen the folly of their conduct, and he 
is always ready to be reconciled. 

3rd July — “A ball at home. ... I saw the Duke present 
Hardmge to Soult — * J’ai l’lionncur de vous pr6senter le cheva- 
lier Hardinge qui otait avec l’armee quand ’ 

. “‘Ttdit ce qui me vient de votre main,’ replied Soult, ‘m’est 
toujours agr6able ’ (to which Lady Salisbury added a malicious 
note of interrogation) 

“The Duke is disinclined to give the foreigners a dinner 
because Soult must necessarily be among them, and he does not 
like to ask him to a table covered with trophies won against the 
French ,, 

6$ July. — “Soult’s ball , another great mob . he asked every- 
body who had left their names with him 

10$ July — “ . . Went to -&ie House of Lords. . . . 
Brougham opened the debate (on the orders given Ijo attack Sar- 
dinian vessels conveying arms lo Don Carlos) with a capital 
speech. Lord Melbourne’s reply weak, or rather no reply at all , 

Lord Ripon good , Loyd Minto a wretched speech, m which he 
-^laid, down the doctrine thkt such orders would Joe justified by the 
Quadruple Treaty This induced the Duke to abandon his first 
inientioh of not supporting Brougham’s motion, and to resolve V 
VOL, n. 9 Y y 
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S,j 00. upon dividing — very few of our Peer* in tie 

sent oft in all direction* to collect. them — Lord Bedesdale * run- 
ning to end fro — -when up get* Lord Melbourne and throw* crrtr 
Lord Mlnto and hi* dootnno entirely This induce* the Duke, 
who forget* that be U not at the head of troop* who cen wheel 
about and retire, to ri*e again and recommend their Lordihip* 
not to divide , after delivering which word of command he 
retired, followed by Lord Aberdeen, to dine with Boult. The 
Peer* on our side were furious, and though some abstained from 
voting, a great number, among whom I regret to *ay wu Lord 
Baltibory, divided in *upport of Brougham * motion, which wa* 
lo*t by the number* being even. There i* no doubt the 
Duke wa» nght in the principle of policy, but in a party view 
nothing oould be more fatal than *nch a change after the lord* 
had been summoned from all part* for a division. 

18(1 July — ‘ Lord Salisbury went with the Duke to the 
City dinner — that City dinner which I hare been moving beaten 
and earth to get the Duke to go to, by having the Bereaford 
dinner put off. And a pretty remit it ha* had 1 After a keg 
delay in giving the Duke * health, the lord Mayor at l**t gave 
hi* and Boult * united 1 1 Hi* Graoe the Duke of Dalmatia and 
hi* Graoe the Duke of "Wellington 1 1 1 Lord Lond 6cfi«*Tj 
instantly got up and left the room, observing to thoae about hbn 
that he would not stay to be insulted. Lord Sa-ubury wcnld 
have followed Mm, but that he depended on the Duke, who gut 
up and made an excellent reply in very good Caste, But he could 
not do otherwise than feel the insult, and expressed it to I/jrd 
Salisbury on the wpy heme. It was proposed to the Duka to 
give the French army 1 D — n cm I he «*H- ‘ TO have nothing 
to do with etn but beat 'em.' 

Monday 16ii July — “Went early to see the Duke, He U 
going ‘to have the foreigner* to dinner on the 28th, and 
mo some vases he intended as ornament* on the table they *** 
present* from Loui* XVLLL, and therefore irephtt, but they 
have no inscription* cr representations to ^tray* their crlgin- 

28A July — “ T^ho Dukes great dinner to the foreigner*, r- 
We dined in the gallery altogether about 48 iMncd George 
4 Ooc*ct*Ut» Whip , 
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of Cambridge sat ndkt me and a delightful neighbour he was. . . 
Curiously enough, when Soult entered the house, the band 
playt^J Vive Henri Qualre ! . , . Soult went away rather early. 
There was no taking leave between the Duke and him.” * 


% 


Ann 1839 

_ t 


t 


During this summer a reconciliation, 01 rather a renewal of Rcconcilm- 
intercourse, took place between the Duke and Lord Wellesley 
It is melancholy to reflect on the degiee m which these ton and 
brothers, once so affectionate and lelymg so much on each ^ eU , esIcj 
other, had become estranged, especially when it is remembered 
how helpful the elder had been to the younger in his early 
days. It is not easy to discern the exact causes of the 
coldness; perhaps it arose as much as anything out of the 
appomtment of Lord Anglesey as Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland 
m 1828. At all events, on 16th May, having received a 
message from Lord Wellesley through Lady Wellesley, the 
Duke rode down to see him at Fulham "There was no 
explanation, but the bi others met most cordially,” f the first 
time for several years 

The Government had weathered the rough weather fiom 
> the Canadian quarter , it was a far less threatening disturbance 
which caused them to founder in the spring of 1839. The 
Ministry weft strong m the favour of the Queen ; no young 
monarch could haye been more fortunate m the character of 
the chief adviser of the Crown, and her Majesty repaid Loid 
Melbourne’s services with her affection and confidence But 
out-of-doors the Government were losm'g such remnant of 
esteem which they had preserved hitherto, and their glowing 
unpopularity soon found reflection in the action of their 
supporters in the House of Commons The bill for the 
suspension of the constitution* of Jamaica, wheife the House 
of Assembly had, declared against Imperial control or inter- 
ference, was earned on 6th May by % majonty of only five 
voices The Ministry resigned, and the Queen at oilce sent : 
for the»Duke*of Wellington, who begged to be excused from j 
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fanning a Cabinet on account of his ‘advanced age, and 
reoomm ended her Majeety to send for Sir Eobert Peel Tbe 
Bukes apprehensions about the difficulty of baxravhg a 
Quoena Munster were amusing “Peel has no manners 
and I have no small talk," He ■wished to be in the Cabinet 
without office, but Peel did not approve of this. 


Hr ArbuihuA to Sir Boirtri PmL 

° Ap«l«y IIdcm, Bih Mij 15)9 

* Bortuna.tcJy I caught the Duke ready dressed ud sitting in 
bis room. I repeated to him what you said against his being in 
the Cabinet only as a Privy OotmdDor He said — Very well , 
I am quite ro&dr to have the Foreign Office * — which t bid 
named to him in the way that yoa wished I should — end added, 
' that he had promised the Queen to serve her in my way that 
would bo thought most advisable, and that he would keep hh 
promise. * 

The formation of the Cabinet vms not difficult, brvt it is 
well known how Peel had to resign his commission when it 
became a question of fill mg certain office* whlqji bij did no* 
even know existed. He made out a list by the aid of a Bed 
Book of new appointments to all the Household offices, except 
thoae below the rank of lady of the Bedchamber On thu 
list being submitted to the Queen* she declined to hear of ffie 
removal of any of her ladies Poel, “unable to recognise *uy 
distinction in respect to public appointments provided far bj 
Act oj Parliament and instituted for purposes of State, on 
account of the sex of the parties hol din g them," t oould not 
yield the point, and, on this ounoualy trivial difference, the 
formation of a Ministry broke down, and Lprd Melbourne 
with his colleague* was recalled. v 1 1 

The Dure had completed the allotted tale /if tlqeesw 10 

t Jwa, ioe/ 


* P«1 IMttn, 11. H9L 
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aiid ten years. Except Ins deafness * winch was a severe 1830 
trial to him , and a rheumatic affection of the muscles of the • 

nech^which was the cause of the stooping head winch marred 
his military carnage, he had enjoyed a singular immunity ^ 
fiom ailments of all kinds But he had touched the milestone 
which is associated with so many partings , he stood at the 
pomt whence the earthly landscape seems empty and drear ; 
and now the cncle of Ins intimate friends was about to be 
lessened by the loss of one of the most cherished A few , 
days after the entry last quoted, Lady Salisbury’s journal stops 
abruptly She fell into ill health, which, continuing all winter, Lady 
was the occasion of her gomg to Broadstairs for sea air in the ^oss!* 7 6 
spring of 1839. On her way thither she stayed some weeks 
at Apsley House, and it is touching to note the sedulous care 
bestowed by the X)uke on arrangements for her comfort. In 
July Lady Salisbury was recommended to go to Carlsbad, 
the Duke, as Master of the Elder Brethren, placing at 
her disposal the Trinity House steam yacht His anxiety 
about the invalid is manifested by frequent letters both to 
hei &nd Lord Salisbury, and at the same time he provided 
’ forJaM amusement a commentary on all the current gossip of 
the day\ The Duke was still apprehensive about the Queen’s 
tendency to Whiggism, which he was afraid was being 
strengthened by,the combmed influence of her mother, Lord 
Melbourne, and King Leopold of Belgium; although the 

Whigs suspected her Majesty of being a Tory at heart. 

* 

June 29 — “I took my daughter-in-law (Lady Douro) to Court 
yesterday. She waa much admirgd by everybody, especially by 
the Queen, who was very gracious to me there, os well as Lady 
Westminster’s at night m , 

September 19 — “ On the day that I arrived at Windsor Castle, 
the Queen desired me to ride with her ... I rode with her, 

^ * 

l* On 14th May, 1838, iford Melbourne postpone^ the second* reading of 
the P<tfc Law**Bdl -which, was dovm for that day at the "Duke’s Request, because 
he vras ‘suffering from an access of deafness ( Apsley House MSS') 
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ww orit two or three boor*, m wet to the lildn — M wet as if I 
had been drawn through the river Thamee , experienced nq 
inconvenience therefrom , m at a ball at night, and trailed 
here (W1 aimer) from "Windsor In a day, as well as I erer was. 
God bless you 1 Behove me, ever yours moat Affectionately, 


Aa the autumn ■went on the newa of Lady Salisbury's 
health became leas favourable , ahe could vmto no mare, and 
lottera passed only between the two mem 

Otfcber Sri — “ Tbe Duke and Duchra* of Cambridge, 
twentv ‘followers and servants, are coming here (Walmer) this 
day I am newer very partial to the pert of Boniface 1 1 am 
less oqual to the performance of it this day than I haTc ever 

boon.” f 

Early m October the Salisbury* returned to England, *nd 
Wellington a letters to Ins lordship were dally, then they 
ceoaod suddenly on 16th October till, on the 28th, Be 
writes — 

“I have not written to you since the fatal Tuesday I "*** 
aware bow little of consolation anything I could write could bo 
to yon that you must have been senslblo that there was do 
individual in existence who could hare known* ns well ** ®y*lf 
the extent of the loss which you and yours have sustained, and 
that X sincerely felt for you It would have been impertinent 1° 
write on such tojdcki' at such a moment X write to you, bo* 
ever, in order to continue our old habits , which is the cocri* 
which I feel convinced the Departed would hare wished tb*t we 
should {allow I entreat you to reflect that you are of ^ 

ago and in a rtstlon which render It necessary that you *bocit 
exert yourself , that your family require muc^ attention 
much exertion from ycro, that thero are important public* 
questions to which you must attend , amj that you e*nno< jf™ 
way to tbo afflict lorf which you so naturally feel," { t « 

V83.18X) t 1WJ J f 11 *- 
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The Duke felt ijie shock very seveiely, although he does Ann 1839 
not seem to have confided his gnef to anybody. A few weeks gudden * 
tate-s^on 19th November, he had an alarming seizuie at illness of 
Walrner On returning fiom a nde, he sat down to write Duto * 
some letteis, and, feeling unwell, caused Dr. M Arthur to * 
be sent for. Befoie the doctor could arrive, the Duke’s bell 
lang agam ; his valet, Kendall, found him speechless, with 
his jaw dropped, but the Duke signed to him to leave the 
loom He did so, but, remaining behmd the door, heard a , 
heavy fall, and, on entering agam, saw his master on the 
floor On coming to himself the Duke was both blind and 
speechless, but he gradually recovered all his faculties, and 
Lord Mahon, who was the first friend to arrive at his bedside, 
had the satisfaction of remaining to watch his steady restora- 
tion to health. The doctors attributed the attack to the 
Duke’s habits of extreme abstemiousness. On the day of his 
seizure he had eaten nothmg but a morsel of dry bread at 
breakfast, and a piece of Abemethy biscuit on coming in fiom 
his nde, and for some months he had left off wine altogether 
On the 22nd he had recovered so as to be able to go to 
' Lortdbh and attend the Pnvy Council to which the Queen 
announced her mtended mamage * 

* Slatihope, 196-214. 

» 
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J«n. 1C 1840 Th*Qum: »bctroth*L Decembers LordJohnBia*n*e*t 
Een*wed ooldac** be- Ux 

twem Wellington Peel rtrmw*. 

rad F*eL Jen. 4 1848. The D»U*i Wttf la 

lUy27 1BIL Defeat ol the Ckrrtra Lord Mibrny 

mait „ M Peel pmjKws to re- 

JonelS Dmolutlae ol P*rBi peal tlie Cwn Iat*. 

went Fetrwy 17 Tb* Date e«aU«i 

PeeTi recced Admltti- hb portico, ui n 

rtrmibn. pUita it to Did 

He Cam Dalle*. BUnlry 

Oenenl rtlmdicc cl Jane 15 Tb* Ccm BUI puw 

tariff*. tb* Lar±u * 

Tb* Dak* * inter Defeat <1 JCniitoi to 

wane with early tb* IiWwCocrttoo 

MKiekte*. B0L« 

Aigwt 1845. The poUto dbe*» Th*y rrtign, ini I/ri 

appear*. ° John Ba**rtl toko 

K or ember Lord John BnmelTi ofliea, 

manUerto, AppenAU 0 - Tb* Dal*’* I* 5 **- 

Dtconber S Different* in tl* pki in OTpciilfc*- 

Cabinet Appendix II * National Matt." 

H 5 Sir B. P*d retigm. 

Tb* XT THEN tho Queen opened Parliament in person on 16tl> 

' » Jftnnvy 1840 her speech contained the cfEcial 
announcement of her betrothal to Prince Albert In 4^ 
House of Lords it fell to. tho lot of tho Dolce of Wellington 
to tako cyccptlon to the omission of QieVord ‘ IVotestant^ < 
la reference 4o the Trince. It vms inserted upotntho DoVn 
^ amendment, althoogh Lord Melbourne expressed the oj Inioa 
r i that it iraa superfluous. In the House of Common! pmte 
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serious diffeience aaose ovei tlie Ministerial pioposnls for the Akk 1840 
-~pnamage On Loid John Bussell moving that £50,000 a 
yehr^hould he prodded out of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Queen's Consort, an amendment leduemg the allowance to 
£30,000 was moved hy Colonel Sibthorpe, suppoited hy Peel, 
the Tory Opposition, and the Radicals, and earned against 
the Government by a majority of 104 Lord Melbourne 
pocketed the affront, but the fate of his Ministry was not long 
deferred 

The Duke showed manifest traces of his seveie illness. 

“He looked better than I expected,” noted Greville, “ very 
(inn, and his clothes hanging about him, but strong on his 
legs and his head erect The great alteration I rcmaiked 
was m his voice, which was hollow, though not loud, and his 
utteiance, though not indistinct, was very slow. He is cer- 
tainly now only a rum ” * 

The Irish Municipal Corporation Bill and the Bill foi Renewed 
uniting the two Canadas proved the occasion of fresh diffeience tct^cen 
between the Duke and Sn Robert Peel. Sn Robert felt that Welling, 
the honour of the party was mvol\ ed m adhering to that p C ol. 

• enga^fehient,t but the Duke did not shore his mew of the 
obligation, and announced his intention of destroying the 
measure in*the House of Lords 

In regard to t the Union of the two Canadas, Peel had 
expressed himself strongly m favoui of that pokey, and he 
adhered to Ins opinion “ I cannot expect others, who take 
a diffeient view of this question, to adopj my opinions, but I 
adhere to my own, and I cannot undertake any responsibility 
' should views adverse to mine betaken, and prevail ” t The 
Duke as strongly held the view that the union* of the 
two provinces would lead to» the separation of* Canada from 
thS mother-cohiitry, and he determined to use his power with 
the Lords to prevent it All interedhrse ceased between him 
aqd Sir Robert, their -friends, especially Sir James* Graham, 

*°Grciiltc, 2nd senes, i 103 f Teel Leilas, u 434 

J X Ibid , 438 
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St 72- were apprehensive of a split in the party , Lady Salisbury 
was no longer on the scene to bring about recancfliatioD 
recourse was had to the patient mflnenoe of Arbnthnot^ 

4 M It is impossible,” wrote Graham to Pod on &th June, * not 
to make great allowance* foe the age and inform tire of the Duke. 
He probably is aware that life with him Is drawing to a dose 
and is honestly and naturally afraid lest ooncesrioca made by 
him against his judgment should lead to fatal results, which, in 
( the opinion of posterity, might oast a shade omr the lustre of 
his famo." * 

Herein Graham misjudged the Dukes motives, though he 
was right about the infirmities. Thera never was an actor 
on the great atago so indifferent about the judgment alike 
of the contemporary public and of posterity It is true that 
ho was always at groat poms to explain his motives to hi* 
colleagues hut for the rest he cared nothing In this be 
•mis a striking contrast to Peel, who desired, and wisely 
desired, to carry pubiio opinion with him, and was sedulous 
to leave an elaborate apologia in bis autobiography Can 
anybody imagine ’Wellington sitting down to writo his own 
memoirs t 

ATr Ar&atljutf lo Sir Janet Grafym. 

M A pslrj Hoe*, 13th l®'® - 

" I hope you will not now supposo that I ssy It from Tsnlty 
but la truth I believe that my presence here has been useful. It 
has been of use to let the Duke know what the leader* thought 
and wished, and this I hare clone in our several cooremtiom. 
He has neTer actually said that he should take the course ^hieb 
was expect ed r of him, hut I ham seen hi* mind turning by 
degree s to that course, and of this I was so corvSnced yc*tcti*y 
rooming that I wrote to £/wd Aberdeen that, tinny opinion, he 
had bettor not talk to the Duke, as be hah arid to me th»t£* 
would, but hare it all now to the working* of hli own mlad 

i 


J7»l Irtirrt, IL4I0 
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. . . Rely upon it thtit the party will not break up. . . . What Ahk 1841 
> '?vhave most lamented was that I could not got Peel to call on * 

thelN^o. I could not presume to press it, but I told him that 
in my opinion it would have the best effect.” * 

History, when written, seems to be composed of the acts 
of a few public men, upon whom the influence of unobtrusive 
individuals is scarcely observed, yet this is often of lastmg 
effect Arbuthnot’s quiet and disci cet piessure gradually led 
the Duke away from a course of action v hence no amount of 
argument or invective could have deterred him. When the 
Canada Bill came before the Loids foi second reading on 30th 
June, Wellington declined to vote for it as “ a measure 
entnely dangerous to the stability of the Colomal Govern- 
ment,” yet he advised the House to allow it to go into 
Committee With even greater mconsistency, which it is 
impossible to palliate or explain away, he adduced twenty- 
seven reasons against the measure on its thud reading on 
27th July, but recommended his party to remit it to the 
House of Commons for further consideration The fact is 

, that this was one of the occasions on which the Duke sank 
* 

his private judgment rather than bring about a rupture m the 
Conservative party, m the early return to power of which he 
believed the security of the monarchy and the welfare of the 
country to be mvolved Lord Aberdeen told Greville that he 
considered that the Duke had never rendered greater service 
m his whole life to the public good than he did this session, 
by moderating the violence of his own party and keepmg 
them together. They chafed at the restraint; they vowed 
the Duke was m his dotage, but they could not refuse 
obedience f 9 , 

<l, T cannot contemplate,” wrote Sir James Graham to Arbuth- 
not on 27th July, “a Conservative (Government without the 
-> active aid and co-operation of the Duke of Wellington, and 
though* he may be dissatisfied with Peel’s recent cdnduct, 

’ * i’eol Letters, n 443 f Greville, 2nd senes, i 296 
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• ^ T - approving hi* general prmciplea, and acknov 'lodging hi* Integrity 
< and general worth, he ■will not, If the neoeaoty ihould occur 

ref a*o to act -with a body of gentlemen entitled to hi* oon&Jhce 
nnd support in a great crira of publlo affair*, on account of a 
1 potting difference, the causes of -which are practically at an 
end,** * 


A* bath 
oof* food 
office*. 


Grovillo speaks much at this time of the failure of the 
Duke s powers w He is a ruin,” says he , yet was the old 
spirit still strung within him. A Continental war teemed 
imminent in 1840 , the E-mg of Prussia commissioned Lord 
William Bentmck to ascertain if the Duke would consent to 
take command of the German Confederate armies , he replied 
that he was as able as ever and as willing 1 
Arbuthnot the Indefatigable succeeded during the autumn In 
finally restoring that cordial intercourse between Wellington 
and Poel which moderate Conservatives regarded as indis- 
pensable to their continuance as a party Much of the mis- 
understanding had been caused by the Dukes increasing 
deafness, of this Arbuthnot succeeded in convincing both 
him and Peel, so that on 13th November one find* the Hob® 
once mare writing in the old strain of intimacy to hi* colleague 
about las sailor son William PeeLt 


Encourage him by all mean* to write down bis obecmtictu 
of the operation* of which he Is the witness, of In which he U *o 
actor , and aboro all to ren*o them after writing there, *» 
correct any error Into which he may hare fallen, leaving <» d*® 
face of the paper the err o r and it* correction- TbI* habit will 
accustom him to an accurate observation and report of l*ct* 
which are most important, d&twed a* ho mo*t likely l* to 
and carry on great operation*.* J 

Thus when, in tho summer of 1841 repeated 
the Government betokened on approaching crUla cot a d 
• r*d ItiUn IL Hi. • *• . f 

t AItrr«r<j CajUSi Sir WiHum Frtl, K-OH . *to if *"* 

UripiJ* la tb* CrbrsM. * 

X I’M Isilrrt, u. 131 
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lemained between the Opposition leaders m the two Houses Ann isn 
^"'^CjPailinment. 

“The truth is,” wrote tho Duke to Sir Robert, “that all X 
desire is to be as useful as possible to the Queen’s service — to do * 
anything, to go anywhere, and hold any office, or no office as may 
be thought most desirable or expedient for the Queen’s sorvice by 
you ... I don’t desire even to have a voice m deciding upon it.” * 


t 


3 


Peel moved a vote of no confidence in the Government on DcfAt of 
27tli May , it was earned by a majority of a single vote, and ^nisters 
on^rd June Pailiament was dissolved The fortune of the General 
polls favoured the Opposition the Conservatives who went 1 n 
to the country in a minority of tlmty, were letumed m a 
majority of seventy-six It would have been greatei but foi 
the imminence of disruption in the Scottish Chuich, and the 
refusal of Wellington and Peel to pledge themselves to 
support the Duke of Argyll’s bill dealing with ecclesiastical Peel’s 
affairs in Scotland , but it was sufficient, and Peel had no “Sunis- 
diffionlty in forming a Cabinet of fourteen ministers Wei- Nation 
lington entered it without holding a department, and the 
character of the Administration was marked by Sir James 
GrahaiA. tajong the seals of the Home Office and Loid Stanley 
those of the Colonial Office The Old Tory party drew con- 
solation fiom the inclusion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
although Lord Londonderry’s indignation at being left out m 
the cold and sent as ambassador to Vienna was bitter and 
freely expressed! “The Duke,” wiote Arbuthnot to Sir 
Robert Peel, “ said at Vienna Mettemich would know Loid 
Londonderry well, and prevent fcm from doing mischief , and 
that for his part he would rather have him m the House of 
Lords without ^ny office, and prepared to do Ins worst, than 
see him at # the Board of Ordnat^pe , but that you must 
dispose of him as yoij thought best ” $ 

In* the disposal of offices outside the •Cabinet, Peel duly 


* Teel Letters, n. 461 


* 


t Tbid , 484 


x Ibid , 483 
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jet tl recognised the ability and energy of one^at least, of the meat , 
* uTSZl promising of the younger Conservatives, Wflliam Enf 
•tone John Gladstone, who was appointed Vice President of the Tkrxb. of 
Sfnh Hr Trade and Master of the Mint, with the rank of Privy 
Councillor His services were soon in request in a matter 
with which his capacity was peculiarly well fitted to doL 
The Conservatives had succeeded to an embarrassing heritage 
in the accumulated deficits of the five years of Queen 
, Actons a reign. The deficit for 1841-2 had been £2334 000 
that estimated for 1842-3 was £2 470 000 , bnt before bringing 
in his budget, Peel dealt with the Com Law Under the,Uw 
The Oom of 1828 when wheat was qnoted at 69s. or 60s. a quarter a 
duty of 27*. was exacted on foreign com, which fell as the 
price rose until, at the quotation of 73* a quarter foreign 
com was only taxed at It Peel proposed a 20* duty upon 
com when quoted at 60* to 51*., to be reduced till the 73*. 
limit was touched, whan the duty was It as before. The 
Com Law League scouted this measure os an insignificant 
relief and Peel was burnt in effigy as an oppressor of the 
people the country Tories denounced it as not giving chough 
security to profitable agriculture , tho Duke of Bnckihgham 
and Lord Hordwicke resigned office. Lord John Bussejl moved 
tho rejection of the Bill in favour of a fixed 4 as agaiad 
a fluctuating dnty Mr Gladstone led the resistance to 
Bussells amendment, and after the rejection of Mr ViUin* 1 
proposal to repeal the Com Laws altogether Peels elMmg 
scale was adopted ly the Houso of Commons , but it ditl not 
help him in dealing with the prospective dcflacnoy He fth 
himself at the parting of ways, and ho proved not unequal to 
the momentous decision to bo mado. Ho produced the post 
sensational badge t of the century He had tho courage to 
impose a 7rf Income Tax which, accustomed fcs tho pr&frnt 
generation has become \o the weight of the burden, wo* *t ^ 
that tims an unprecedented manner of laliing revenue in titp* 
of peace. Ireland was exempted from the tax* creep her 
absentee landlord* but was called on to pay an addition*! J* 
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a galldn on spints, flinging her on an equality in this respect Ann 1841. 
3<witli Scotland By these and other subsidiary means he 
tufe°d his deficit of £2,470,000 into a surplus of £1,900,000. 

So far^ though there was much ground for grumbling, theie 
was none for alarm on the part of the high Tones. But * 
when he went on to explain the proposed application of Ins Relaxation 
suiplus to lowering of duties on seven hunched and fifty out of * anffs ' 
of twelve hundred articles taxed on import, then the Pro- 
tectionists indeed beheld Pelion upon Ossa piled against them t 
— the lowered tariff on imported goods as well as the modified 
tax on foreign corn Would the Duke, once their pnde and 
fearless champion, stand this ? nay — would he actually have 
a hand in it ? The Duke was to stand this and a great deal * 

more, as time was to prove ; but there was one part of the 
financial scheme which pleased him little, namely, the con- 
tinued reductions m the military and naval establishments 
for purposes of economy * 

Many lifelike descriptions have been made by eye-witnesses ThcJDuke’s 
of the Duke’s appearance and habits m Parliament during the 
last ten years of his life. The invariable blue frock-coat was P«ha. 

* relipVdd by a white neckcloth fastened behind by a large mont 
silver or steel buckle. White trousers for summer wear gave 
place to dark cloth in winter; the waistcoat was white m 
summer, and bu£f or some brighter hue in winter During 
the last session of his life, 1851-2, his chest and shouldeis 
weie protected by a short cape of white fur, singularly unlike 
ordinary masculine attire, but harmonising admirably with 
the Duke’s clear complexion and white hair He geneially 
rode to and from the House,! bu£ sometimes drove m a fom- 
wheeled chaise designed by himself In those day^it was 
still the privilege of peers Jo vote by proxy ,» and of such 
proxies as many as sixty were sometimes entrusted to the 

» * 

* See Appendix H, p *356 

•jf “ The neat, white -hair ei old gentleman, whom we Jiave all seen tolling npon 
his hoile in thfc Park and Pall Mall — a wonder to all bystanders^that he did not 
topple tver ” (Ptinc/j, yoI ix 1845) 

» ^ 
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JEt 71 Bukes disposal, rendering him, had he* chosen to Bo 1m 
scrupulous in using his poorer against the Government of th* 
day a truly formidable personage in opposition. 

The Buie 8 attention to the business before the House wm 
1 unflagging He listened, in spite of his disabling deafness 
to every speech from beginning to end, seldom leaving 
the House before it adjourned. His style in speaking wru 
vehement, but the reverse of fluent, and, like many imperfect 
( orators he used exaggerated phrases to impress his opinions 
upon his hearers His speeches abound in repetitions and 
contradictions singularly at variance with the lucidity of at 
least lna military despatches Sir "Walter Scott described hu 
method in debate as " slicing the argument into two or three 
ports and helping himself to the best.’* ‘He usually sits,* 
wrote ft contributor to Fraur’i ilagasi ns, "in a state of 
abstraction, his arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, his 
legs stretched out ho seems to be asleep But, in a very 
few moments he shows that he has not been an inattentire 
observer of the debate. He suddenly starts up, advances 
(sometimes with faltering steps) to the table, and, without 
preface or preliminary statement, dashes at once into the 
real question in dispute." In the Cabinet, Charles Qrc rifle 
who os Clerk to the I*rivy Council had good oppol trinities of 
observation, notes m 1844 the extraordinary Reference paid to 
tho Bake by all his colleagues Each Minister went to *U 
next to him before speaking, so that tho Buko might hear 
him , but he adds tlfat the old gentleman was very Irritable 
and never would alter anything ho had written. 

Tin Dike Most the Duke a biographers, even his most ardent 
hh panegyrists have reproached him with indiflcTcnco tovranf* or 
cUImT forgetfulness cf hii old comrade* of campaign, but to do 

reveals a want of insight into the exigencies of political fl&* 
Had the Buko been mcrfly one of those who 

• *• Lo»n d <p tl* tad billed brfan th* m, ( 1 

k Cblrfi *bo no exm la blood/ fljbU * 

Bat vl»e through tic* wd nmtin wHk 
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liad ho, at the close of one career, assumed his well-earned Ann isil 
1 leisure instead of entering upon another, not less arduous 
tk?n,the first — then, mdeed, he might have been blamed if he 
did noi> constantly and by preference seek the society of those 
officers who had enabled him to achieve such greatness It 
can scarcely be doubted that, left to make his own choice, he 
would have indulged his inclination for repose; his letters 
abound m proof that, in accepting civil office, he was acting 
solely under a cogent sense of duty. It shows remarkable 
unfamilianty with the calls upon one in the higher spheres of 
political life, to suppose that a statesman has the disposal 
of l?is own time or the choice of his own associates. 

When Mr W H. Smith, having been First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the last Disraeli Administration, was offered 
the Chairmanship of the London and North-Western Railway 
m 1881, he asked the advice of his chief Lord Beaconsfield 
replied, “ Politics is a jealous mistress,” and dissuaded Smith 
from accepting the desirable post However open his loid- 
ship’s syntax may be to criticism, none who have experience 
of the, exactions of political life can question the truth of his 
, sentiment. Every hour in every day must be lived , m office 
ffiours and while Parliament sits the man is a slave ; the day’s 
work ovfer, jnultitudes of social obligations — literally obliga- 
tions — sadly interfere equally with the cultivation of private 
friendship and the’ordinary courtesies of acquaintanceship No 
man ever threw himself more unreservedly into the discharge 
of duty than did the Duke, he earned 7 mto civil life that 
concentration of energy on the matter m hand which had 
given him ascendency m military operations “ Exclusiveness 
of purpose,” said Napoleon, “ is the secret of great success 
and hf great operations,” it was that exclusiveness — that 
concentration— rwhich made Wellington seem a hard man, 
and drew upon Turn the unfavourably comments of Greville 
■ i upon his mattention/an^ want of affection to his mother and 
eldhr fyrothe£ There is nothing so chilling to friendship — 
nothing which fnends and relatives resent so much — as 
vol. n , z 

j " 
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JEt m preoccupation , yet preoccupation— the jyrtlidrawa] d alters 
ticm from those not engaged in a common pumut— h. 
inseparable from great performance, Larpent noticed tfct.'n 
Wellington during the Peninsular war "Writing Coin tbs 
* Pyrenees on 9th August, 1813 he said — 

“You ask me if Lord Wellington hat recollected inti 

regard. He seem* to have had a greet opinion of him, tat 
scarcely has error mentioned him to me. In truth, X think Lord 
1 Wellington ha* an active, busy mind, always looking to tin 
future, and hi bo u*©d to lcae a useful man that, at toon u gene, 
he seldom thinks more of him. He would bo always, I bate no 
doubt, ready to Borre any one who had been about him who wu 
gone, or the friend of a deceased friend, bub he Befflus not to 
think muoh about you when onoe out of the way He ta* t£© 
much of everything and everybody always in hie way to think 
much of the absent.” * 

It must ever be eo in accordance 'with tho limitations cf 
human nature. When the head is incessantly occupied, the 
emotions of the heart cannot find expression , and although 
this does not imply that tho heart is cold or hard, it 
inevitable that men who hod been closely associated with 
Wellington previous to 1816 should find that intercoms? 
with him interrupted, and access to him straitened, afttf 
he act his hand to w o r k in which they had no share, 
unnaturally some of hia old friends felt sore and complained 
of tho Bakes hoartlessness Frequent reference occur* ia 
the Bakes correspondence to tho constant drafts on wb** 
might have been when hia party was in opposition, bb 
leisure. Thus m 1834 wien Colonel Garwood was edifice 
the despatches, and the Buko Jound it difficult to renfe tta 
proofs with punctuality — 

" Tho truth U that there l* no impediment to *®7 * fT * oQJ cc< ^‘ * 
potion likp a boure full of eocopony , portico Uriy when f* 1 * 
Lvrpnt, U. <f. 
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the coirpany is a member or members of the Royal family. To Ahn 1845 
some men, more time than twenty-four hours are necessary m a , 

others are under the necessity of what is called falling time. 

But whgn they require that the first should assist them with * 
their company, the mischief that is done to everything like a > 
serious occupation is immense.” * 

When Parliament was prorogued on 9th August, 1845, the Peel’s 
Peel Administration seemed to be floating on sum m er wateis tmtion! 3 * 
No boding clouds betokened the storm that was brewing , the 1 
prosperity of the country was advancing ; the revenue, if not 
progressing with the leaps and bounds by which its movement 
was described in later years, was each year m excess of the 
expenditure : the evil days of deficit had been thrown behind 
Some discontent, mdeed, there was in the ministerialist ranks , 

Mr. Gladstone had seceded from the Government on accoimt 
of their Maynooth College policy, and Protectionist frondcurs 
muttered their displeasure at the growing inclination of 
the Prime Minister to Pree Trade Sometimes the mutter- 
ing assumed the volume of an angry roar, as when Loid 
Essex, speaking at St Albans, denounced the Anti- Com Law 
’ League as “ the most c unnin g, unscrupulous, knavish, pestilent 
body of men that ever plagued this or any other country ” 

“Every act* we have done,” Peel had said on Mr Villiers’s 
motion for the repeal of the Com Law, “has been an act 
tending to establish the gradual abatement of purely pro- 
tective duties But the movement in Peel’s own opinions 
had been so gradual and unobtrusive, it had found reflection 
in the minds of so many other public and business men, that 
no visible schism could be traced m the Conservative phalanx 
Not the less surely did a fissuie exist, and a convulsion was 
at hand which was to converts suddenly mto a bhasm. 

At the very moment when legislators were gomg off with The 
light hearts fio their hohday retreats, news came that a d ’ se 
mysterious disease had’affected the potato cj:op m thS Isle of 

* Apsley House it ft 
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Nr 78 . Wight Soon ate it was found to bo prevalent tnxt^ugtmt 
the southern English conn ties as well as in France and tbs 
Low Countries. Now potatoes had come to bo to the Jrz£f 
countryman what wheat was to the En glishman — fd mors 
1 than oatmeal was to the Scotsman. The destruction of the 


Iort John 

Rnmtl'* 

nuailerto. 


crop in England might moan rain to ft few hundreds of 
farmers in Ireland it would bring millions to the brrnh 
of starvation. Before the Cabinet met on the last day of 
October the disease was rampant in Ireland. Ministers hid 
to grapple with a dilemma caused by the destruction of one- 
third of the whole crop in that country and the prospective 
disappearance of the rest. Peel advised his colleagues VbU 
Parliament should bo summoned before Christmas and calLd 
on them to decide between the “determined maintenance, 
modification and suspension of the Com laws.** He 
recommended the last, os following the precedent of 1826 
but ho was too honest to disguise his doubts amounting 
practically to conviction, that, once suspended, it would never 
bo in the power of any Ministry to revive them. Only three 
of his colleagues Aberdeen, Graham and Sidney Hfrbert 
agreed with their chief. The Ehko of Wellington wu 
opposed to the policy of opening the ports to corn but 
declared his intention of not deserting his chie£ if he c 00 * 
sidcred tho repeal of the Act necessary for his (Peel/) 


position in Parliament and in the pnblio view 
Tho discussions m the Cabinet continued throughout 
November the cruis was rendered more acute by ft manifesto 
addressed by Lord John Russell hitherto a stout defender ci 
tho Corn Laws, to his constituents in the City of London, 
announcing his conversion to the policy of abolishing d* 
fixed linty 09 corn, and calling on them to put on end lo * 
“system which had proved to l!o the blight of commerce ard 
tho bane of agriculture Public interest* excited by thu 
adoption on tho part of the leader of the opposition of ^ - 
whole programme of the Anti Com Law League,, was fotcL< 
e Prime Minister hvl done so a bo. 
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In reply to Peed's Cabinet memorandum cnculated on Ass 1845 

°fith November, tlie Duke wiote — 

* > 

“Mjp’only object in. public life is to support Sir Robert Peel’s 
adnnmstration of the Government for the Queen A good 
government for the country is more important than Corn Laws 
or any other consideration , and as long as Sir Robert Peel 
possesses the confidence of the Queen and of the public, and he 
has strength to perform his duties, his administration of the 
Government must be supported.” 

i 

At first Peel believed that Wellington’s example would 
carry the Cabinet, but on 2nd Decembei, when he laid 
hefoie his colleagues the outlines of his proposals, whereby ^f reDC0 
the Com Duty was to be reduced annually so as to disappear Cabinet 
finally in eight years, Loid Stanley and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch announced them mtention of resigning lather than 
have any hand in such a measuie Two days latei, the 
Times announced that Parliament would meet early in 
January, and that the Government would mtroduce a 
measure modifying the Com Laws, with a view to their 
’ lepeal* * The Times was wiong Sn Robert Peel, his Cabmet 
maimed ,by the retirement of two Ministeis and, as to the 
rest, deeply* divided m opinion, had made up his mi nd to 
lesign, which he# did on the folio wmg day, 5th December. 

On the 6th the Queen sent for Loid John Russell, and the 
Times , on leahsmg its blunder, cast all the blame of the 
crisis on the obstinacy of the Duke of We ll i n gton ! Buss eh 
had to reckon with a Conservative Parliament, m which the 
majority might be expected to fee hostile to free trade m 
com, but that difficulty was resolved by Peel, who aisured 
the Queen that he intended* to support such ^measures as 
might be “ m general conformity with those which he had 
advised as a ltnmster ” The Duke, as leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Lords, i&ight be reckoned ijpon to fake the 
same dburse? nevertheless Russell advised the Queen to lay 
li&r commands first on those Ministers who had seceded 
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Et 75 from Peel. This hur Majesty did, but Sbtoley and Bute! each < 
~ declined the attempt, Russell resumed his task, and en- 
countered this difficulty in bis own party, that, whereas 
, Palmerston would not accept any post except the Portion 
Office, Grey would not consent to enter a Cabinet in which 
that department wus entrusted to one in whom he had to 
little confidence. While these negociationa were in progress, 
the Queen wrote to the Duke on 12th December expressing 
* her strong desire, whatever might be the outcome of the 
crisis, "to see the Duke of Wellington remain at the head 
of the Army The Queen appeals to the Duke a so often 
proved loyalty and attachment to her person, in asking him 
to give her this assurance ” In reply the Duke begged the 
Queen not to press him to retain the command of ths 
army unless with the entire approval of her raponbhlfl 
advisers 

p»rl As matters turned out, the difficulty solved itself. RuncII 
having finally abandoned his endeavour to form a Cohmt, 
the Queen once more sent for Peel and desired him to 
withdrew his resignation. He did so at once, and rethreing 
to London, summoned his colleagues to meet him n( half 
past nine in tho evening announced to them his intention cf 
proceeding with such measures in Parliament as* he bekevrd 
to bo necessary for the public safety and left the isrne hi 
their hands What followed is succinctly described in Hi 

letter to the Queon. 

*> 

"There was a dead alienee, at length Interrupted by 
Stanley * declaring that he must persevere In resigning that fc« 
thought the Corn Lew oughf to hare been adhered to, sad 
hare been maintained. Tho Duke of Wellington s*id be tbju^ht 
the Corn Law wss s subordinate conridermtiou. pe was delighted 
when he received Sir Robert Peel's letter tHt day uuxeidst 
that his mind was made up to place bU serpeea *V your 
dupoaat The Dolce of Buedeucb behaved adudraUj 
much agisted thought new circumstance* had iriwoy'Wrt 
not then decide on reaignlng AH the other inttnbrrs d 
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j Government cordially approved o£ Sir Robert Peel’s dctermina- Ann 184G 
fcioa not to abandon your Majesty’s service.” * 

TheiDuke of Buccleucli ultimately withdrew his resigna- 
tion, and the vacancy caused by Lord Stanley resigning the 
Colonial Office was filled by the admission of Mr. Gladstone 
The Duke of Wellington was actuated throughout this 
critical tam e by the smgle consideration of the best means 
of carrying on the Queen’s Government, but it was not to 
he expected that he should not have to defend himself 
ag ains t vehement, and even violent, reproaches from members 
of Ins own party. 

J, TF. Croher to the Dulce of Wellington* 

“"West Moubcy, 4th January, 1846 

“ I firmly believe that the only trust of the country is m your 
Grace’s consistency and firmness , and I confess I cannot see 
what right Sir R Peel can have to drag your Grace through the 
mire of his own changes of opinion. He may say, with truth and 
candour, that Tits opinions are changed, but can your Grace say 
, sol . Why prefer his character and consistency to your own ? 
Fou’marked your dissent to Free Trade quite as strongly as he 
marked ffiis^ assent. Why are you, and the rest, to forfeit all 
your pledges in order to help him to keep his last ? I intreat, I 
implore your Grach to reconsider your position as to stirring one 
inch in a course, the end and object of which is avowed and 
visible to every eye. I was in hopes that your authority might 
have stopped the movement , if you too jom it, even, as I have 
Baid, for one inch, all is lost. . . . Your Grace, if you have read 
so far with patience, may perhaps say that, if you retire from 
the CJabmet (not from the Horse Guards), the Government ^will be 
broken up, as others must go with you. I hope so — that is the 
natural and straightforward result — but then you ask, where is 
a Government io be found ? I reply — jfefc Peel answer that Let 
him make a GovemiAert of those who agree with him xa opinion, 
and n<#t of those who don't ” + * *» 

’ * Peel Letters, m 284 f Oroker, m 50 
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75. The public have long been in pocsesrum of the Duhtj 
reply to this appeal * in ■which occurs the mrurVaKle ta 
, fence — *1 urn the rdenned servant of the < ^ovmign cf 
empire hobody can entertain n doubt of this trCtfc, *■* 
‘ applied to my professional character I have fn variably tp 
to the latest moment acted accordingly n But the Ihrtf 
had to endure remonstrance from persons vhoee opinhai be 
respected more highly than Crolcr *. 

■EtrslfltLlisjf 4lh Ir&tnj UW. 
“Mr dcab Lobd Salisburt —I b»re long thought d 
to you In truth matter come* upon one to tblcVIy trrrj c%y 
that explanation will be Impossible if longer delated , tod I fed 
that even now it will bo difficult to explain to one not an art-w 
in the scene all that hoi occurred In the lait few month*. li c*a 
bo understood only by never losing tight of the different r^>vU 
at which the various events occurred 

“I thlnh that the potatoo disease had occurred, and afftc- 
henslon* of the conscience* wm> amoudy felt, Ufv* r* 
quitted V. alner Castle I never felt those appreh mfc*u j 
1 Micro that yoar feelings were very much the samel # Thi* 
Lowerer was not the feeling of others I In the end cf 
and beginning of hovetnlrr great apprrbendots wire ent<Mdte? 
d the oonsAjnences of this diteow that famine might ptersfl n 
Ireland within a yrer from tbo time and that, ft vu 
Without lots of time to consider of th*» measure* *hbL It 
be nrceeiary to adept. As for ch* 1 rerrr d waUM f f th two 
souletK^ which wcuVl !«• produced In Ireland ty the 
dltrtu not from the want cf fio!, l<eaaw there »« atnsf»** 
f f fcoi i f ether description*, the perdue* rf latt year * harr^' ” 
IrtltnJ as *rll at In l.n„!ar l* and fWl*M t an 1 in gvtiirW * 
i?I 7 'y I * cvwy than a year * coojv'o; ll-m tf all d<vrrfy <»•*''* 
grain l-a lb * difficulty f-xje-M eprej th* avid Kail's rf 9**r 1 
tb* wMr rf the V^rr x\v* of th. M h J t* 

»**h foeUi owss f*r*l v tla per on »£i 1 It »t <’1 

r>! pjl% \V ntt I tl^Utlrltf sUt jrdi oas-bjJ ’ 

• tl W t t* lU Irate 1 
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raided and by movlgnging bis Inborn for months or even a }eai , Av 
left each of them without food, without mono}, or the facility 
of-'carmng it by Ins labour, already mortgaged, to onnblo htm to ^ 
buy fd*xl in the market, howcier plentiful it should l>e 1 That 
Vihicli was required for Ireland was the organisation of means to * 
find employment for those in want of food Thi^, it is true, was 
likely to bo expensive, but still practicable, and there was. 
nothing winch apparently required am augmentation of the 
quantity of food in the country, excepting possibly m one article 
— maize — winch might have been substituted in some card for 
potatoes The first determination of the Goiernmont was to 
wait and see what the nature and extent of tho disease was, to 
proroguo Pmliamcnt till the 16th December, and afterwards 
to consider of the course to bo taken. The Cabinet accordingly 
met again early in December, but the alarm appeared rather to 
have increased. It was thought by romo that even tho measures 
recommended to be adopted in Ireland with n mow to apply’ a 
remedy to the peculiar local evil there existing, would occasion 
additional resistance to the Corn Laws, that a reconsideration • 
of them -would at all events bo necessary, and certain relaxation 
the consequence The majority of tho members of the Cabinet 
» was t>? a different opinion. But the most influential, particularly 
in the House of Commons, felt strongly tho necessity or making 
an nlteVatym 

“After several discussions it was found, that the adoption of a 
plan upon winch* all should agree was hopeless, mid, af tor full 
consideration, it was felt that the most advantageous plan of 
proceeding for tho Queen's service, for Her Majesty personally , 
and for the landed interests in general, was that the Minister 
should inform Her Majesty that, finding ho could not go into 
tho House of Commons and propose a plan with tho consent of 
Las (Colleagues, he recommended to Her Majesty to consular of tho 
formation of another administration This comfciumcatiou was 
made on Saturday the 6th of December, on which day n M sent 
for Lord John Russell. The Ministers altondcd H, M. Council 
at Osborne on Wc?dn>!sday tho 10th December and Parliament 

9 

was Airthei* prorogued to the 31st December, and f?om that day 
fonvaVd H M sonants continued in office only till a now 

I 
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£.7 "5. ndmlnlatraUon ibanld be formed. Lord JohaLlunell uv 1L il 
< j either on "Wednesday tho 10th or Tharaday the 1 1th, undertcok 
t the commlsdon of forming an administration, ami cemtmetd Ini 
effort* to form one till Saturday tho 20th, on 'which £»r b* 
* resigned the o ornmim on. I beg yen to bear In mind all tie** 
date*, m they are Important. 

** Luring the interval between the 10th and 20th DfcrcW 
tbows member* of the Cabinet who had objected to the pUn po 
po«d by the minister were required to atate whether they w 
* any of them, were prepared or disposed to form an adnioirt ra- 
tion on the principlo of palnUlning the corn law* u they ara 
I, and 1 belle ro all, answered that they were not and 1 me** 
add that, however much we rood and hear of protection, w» b»*e 
cmtt heard of any Individual approaching the Queen wHh th* 
ad nee that the ahould form an administration oo that prludfl*! 

“When Lord John resigned his comm mi oq on the *°th 
December, II. M. aent for Sir Tlobert Teel, and befere ha vent, 
he wrote to me and Informed me that if the Queen should &trs* 
It he would resume hit ofSce , and, eeea U he xtood/kxA w^aU, 
as Her Majesty • minister enable IL M. to m**t her Parliament, 
rather than that Iler Majesty ahould be reduced to the t*e**dij 
of taking for ber minister a member of the League or there onv 
Wetfd with Its politics. As soon as I heard of this drtentls* 
tkm I applauded It and declared my determination tq coeperd* 
In the execution. The question was not then to be coent'e*’! 
what the corn law should b** but whether the aVall 

hare a Oortmaent, and I felt then bound to aland by 
Boretrign as 1 had ijinn In 183 1. At tba asms tfcs* T 
vt-ry e 1 early that the result r4 what h*4 happen'd mad* a t'"' 
alteration In the position of th~ question e< th* Corn 

•A* m L-nl John Ilu<r.l and <▼*.-» A on tha ICth t* 1*” 
iW^tchr to f na an a.lainl»*r»t»oo (v the Queen, 
entitled to demand ami ha ©bulged, a know VJg* *i 
H the d tba pfc-ediO£ a-l-»3ttuSfsV n acd ^ 

Ivcaur' ac'jnvl-.U*! With tl!-* opiai^o rf Bir It-Jcrt d **d 

diTrrerwr^tw^-n b : n a- 1 a r af luVo> M 

\U In. v.) «Ul 1Uen l tel can «W l-T^ 

I ulac^at m lb* 4*{-thr rf lb* rsa U» I 
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“ Ibo members *o£ tho Cabinet likewise who differed from Am, 184G. 
Sir Robert, previous (to) tho Gth and 10th of December— how • * 

’do they stand 1 They must feol that, although with numbers to # 
vote iii support of tho existing com lav, they cannot reckon 
upon maintaining it m debato, and they must look to some other 
system which shall prondo for the interests of tho land equally 
with tho existing law ; although differing from it in tho pro- 
visions which it should proposo to enact. 

“What I desire is, considering what has passed, tho dates and 
facts stated, and tho situation in which tho Government stands 
at present — let tho great landed proprietors and tho landed 
iifterest consider well what is proposed to them, and not separate 
themselves from the Government till thoy should see, and liavo 
considered what it is I see some of them have already loudly 
declared against such a course ns being the samo as locking tho 
stable door after tho steed should have been stolon. Bo it so 1 If 
they will not adopt that reasonable, manly course, lot thorn ngreo 
among themselves to form a Government for the Qucon Let 
one or more, of them solicit an audience of Her Majesty, and 
solicit Her Majesty to select for her servants men who will 
maintain at all events the existing corn law 1 But lot them 
prpjliire immediately to produce to Her Majesty tho names of 
the persons to fill the different offices of the State, who will be 
responsible for carrying on tho Government If not prepared to 
do that, they must either support tho Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, or be prepared to consider of the measures of one formed 

under the * of Cobden and Co. ! Thero can be no other 

course 1 % 

“I entreat you to consider of all these circumstances; the order 
of their concurrence , their dates , and the peculiar events in 
operation at the period at whiclL each existed. And I entreat 
you to exert your influence over those who like yourself tire great 
landed proprietors , and to* take a course updh this occasion 
winch will be worthy of your station, your talents and your 
patriotism. * Don’t be m a hurry*, consider maturely what 
r yull be submitted fat the consideration of Parliament , it can 

nev£r be tho late for the great landed intei est to take its course. 

> * 

* Illegible m ongmal 
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JZ.T 7 But If it U to take any ccnnc now except leg* that of to 

< t-rt what is proposed, it ibould be to solicit a ccciairrioo for tit « 

f'Xtnatioa of a GorfraiEPaL 

" Be He re tne erer your* moat affectKmatrlj-, * 

* *• Wcui5oroy"* 


Tho omens tv ere adverse to the resuscitated I cel Cal bet 


In the elections consequent on the redistribution of Germ* 
ment posts, Ministerialists suffered defeat In tho southern 
r j constitnendcs at the hands of Protectionist candidates «!ile 
electors la tho north returned "Whigs or KnlicaK 2>c* tb* 
**• less boldly did Peel face Parliament when it assembled cc 
t jT i. 22nd Jan nan 184G and explained the situation os one «i*dr 

coaid onlr bo relieved by tho repeal of the Corn laws- Tb*u» 
in truth, the country* part) knew that impious hands UJ 
Hid cm the Ark of tho Covenant , mutely they listened to tl*n 
doom— mutely bccauso it transcended the jsrrtr cf try 
them to coufato Peel* well marshalled arguments cr d'aj' 
the w^ency of the situation mated by tbo failure of 
in Ireland — mntel) rave for the nhemenee of Lord Oarf* 
ItcntincL and the airalcnco of JVnjsmln Pmacli 
"the sublime audacity" of th* minister who had jurt rve^ct 
Ins abandonment of the position entrus M to hfr d rfa** 
Almost mutely therefore 1ml if count re pcsLlen'D 
no 1 clcqum* they could vote , it was dear th y t*J 
dc tins cf the MroinLrtratlcn in their hau l»— ecjcdlf 


ll at tl re was no jUc*s for mercy In their 1 «*arti TL-" Pr> 
tJvWit* nnn! M thcm^lrri Into whit w all l Y 
I a cave "tinier ih"* leal cf Lord Ge^rg** 

tilti 1> maIi a* ) i 
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EUion^est with the % oth.er servants of the Crown. In conver- Ann 1846 
sation with Lord Stanley, who had been raised to the peerage, 
he explained his own situation, and made the remarkable 9 
proposal that Stanley should succeed him as leader of the 
Conservative party m the Lords. It was a remarkable pro- * 
posal, not because Stanley was not the ablest man for the 
task, but because he had seceded from the Cabmet on the very 
pomt of policy which seemed about to be fatal to Peel's 
Government It was a remarkable proposal, therefore , as His offer 
remarkable as it would have been had Mr. Gladstone, fore- j^ley 
seeing defeat on his Home Pule Bill m 1886, retired from the 
leadership and invited the Marquess of Hartmgton to take his 
place A few extracts from conespondence well illustrate 
the peculiar situation. 


Lord Stanley to the Duke of Wellington. 

“ 18th February, 1846 

“ . . . We cannot disguise from ourselves that the unfor- , 

tunate measure now under consideration has, for the time at 
leasts completely dislocated and shattered the great Conservative 
party jn both Houses , and that the sacrifice of your own private 
opiiuon which you and others have made for the purpose of 
keeping it together, has failed, as I feared it would, to effect 
your object . . I think it very doubtful whether even your 

great name and influence will induce the Lords to sanction the 
Bill. ... I am obliged to add frankly that I think confidence 
has been so shaken in Sir Robert Peel, that in spite of his pre- 
eminent abilities and great services, he can never reunite that 
party under his guidance Nor do I see any one in the House 
of Commons of sufficient ability aryl influence to do so . . In 
the House of Lords the case is widely different The^jp, your 
influence and authority are, aijd must be, paramovjit , and much 
as many of yoi?r followers may regret the course which a sense 
of duty has l$d you to take on this ^occasion, they still regard 
you with undimnrLihej. peisonal respect and attachment, and 
v?’fll fallow no other leader, if any were ill-juciged enough to set 
himself up in opposition to you . . '. When, with that disregard 
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Tht 0« 
PiQjitfM 
lfc» Lord* 


recommended by the Crown and sent ujj by the 
would not bo rejected because “without the Hcu*o < f 
Commons and the Crown the House of Lords cenli 
nothing" "IViTilege I” muttered «om<\ who ndulrd n? 
the introduction or tho Sovereign a authority as an argue cJ 
hut Stanley had expressed no empty compliment when 
told tho DuVo lie was paramount for ho earned the 
with him. I ora aware,” ho said In the course of bw rp^~-\ 
‘that I address jour lordships with oil your prr;aL^t 
against me. I nover had any claim to tho confikoN 
that your lordships havo placed in mo Bat I will n- 
omit " ho continued in faltering accent* “oven on this e^h 
possibly tho last on which I shall ever venturo to odht t to 
you tny ad nee I will not omit to counsel you as to tb- tr*i 
yon should give on this occasion. I dal think, tny L-H 
that tho formation of a Government in which her lfaj<*7 
would have confidence was of grratcr importance tl vt 
opinion or any individual upon tho Corn Law or any wi 1 * - 
law” Their lordships listened, unconvinced and K/f la 
spmt, many of them but os little disposed to dbche* l* 4 
ender to ntlro from tho position pronounced untewV) If 
their chief as any general of division to hcsimto cn roMn 
th r command to n. treat from Tobrerx IVy /htU>! c. 
half part four la the mommy and gave MlobUrs a U-i t c + *' v 
cf f rty '•ten. 

“God IAcm tou Du Vo l" cncd one of a retail e~ r 1 ^ 
cartr vcrxjota whopJ.'-cd round tho door cf the Ilcc H ff 
I /ml* <a tht tummtr tnrmir anl tko ml t^g^a t $ t}*t 
Fer llmvenr nhe people lr* too jy ou ny Lt* 1* * * 
the Duke* enty a hnuwle * naca w’J h in any vo* c l ’ v 
woal 1 taw pguvd ( + cngraryiCjS. 

TL* Lenlt g»vi* lift H 11 a tfcjd rea-tr y «a 2 ~ l 

1 ~ a dm t4l oo th\* vrrt dsy b n Jb* fc ** ■*** 
,.t. * i .. t* ^ 

tl*- M » J h t-*** U ' d 
. <awbd iz tvl k n~» 



J lVU)-M\ltSH«. Tl# DCK1 01 W1 1 1.1NOTON, 

c ISiG * 

(fVi>m hire at Haute )* 
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to thei moie sanguine sentiment the held was lost, but at a. kn isig 

any rate there should be retribution for those who had * 

betrayed it ” Sir Robert Peel must be turned out, and liis 
enenneS were not squeamish about the means to be employed 
for the puiprose Early m the session the Government had 
mtioduced a Coercion Bill for Ireland, one of that long and 
doleful senes of tempoiary measures for the repression of 
recurrent outbreaks of violence which it fell to successive 
ministries to propose, until Loid Salisbury had the hardihood 
in 1887 to place a permanent measure on the statute book , 
Th§ Whig opposition led by Loid John Bussell, and the c 0 mbi- 
Conservative frondcurs guided by Lord George Bentmck, natlon 
were both deeply committed to support of the Government Go\em- 
Bill, but no scruples restrained them fiom a change of fiont Dicnt 
Lord George advised Ins followers to " kick out the Bill and 
her Majesty’s Ministers with it,” and Bussell announced his 
intention to go into the “ No ” lobby “ on grounds satisfactory 
to himself” Jt may easily be imagmed how mdignant was * 
the Duke at conduct so diffeient from the principle he always 
fuiiuwku ‘‘If I was m your position,” Zie wrote to Peel, "I 

' would hot allow this blackguaid combination to break up 
the Government I would piefer to dissolve the Parliament, 
and if your* Government is to fall, it will at least fall with 
honour " * Peel /lid not fancy an appeal to the country 
on an Irish question, and on the same day that the Coin 
Bill passed the Lords, Ministers were placed in a minority of 
seventy-three on the second reading of the Coercion Bill and 
resigned office \ 

Lord J ohn Bussell, having beep commissioned to form a The Dnke 
Government, approached the Duke of Wellington wify the a 
- view of obtaining the services and support of some of the 
Peelftes a The Duke told him that, although he htffi always 
been willing to give every professional assistance to the 
Government of the 'May, whatever had beqti its politics, he 
would have Nothing to do with a coalition of parties, Because 

* Peel Letters, uiI353 
VOL> II * 
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Sk TJ * such arrongumcnts were viewed with distnst by the pvblick, 
were not creditable to the Parties and oould not be useful to 
any * On the other hand, he assured Lord John, aad ilso 
members of the Ccnaervative party who sought his advice, 
that, eo long as he held tho office of Commander in-Gnef, 
lie could not act in conceit with any party opposed to the 
Government, Similar overtures on the part of Lord John 
were declined by Lord Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, and Mr 
Sidney Herbert. 


Amasxax G 

The Dnkfs Principles t n Opposition. 

In order to throw as much light as possible upon the 
principles of the Duke b conduct in opposition it map be 
well to give an extract from his correspondence with lord 
Londonderry, the most active frondcur in the House of LcrdJ 
at this period. 

July 7 Ml*- 

“ From the commencement of Sir Robert PwT* ^or 1 
until he resigned it, I hire been the per»on charged by 
Queen* command to re prese nt in tho Hoa*e of Ix*d* tb* 
conduct of the Affair* of tho Queen's Gorernmtat In that 
Hou»e, A* a friend of Sir Robert Peel *, jon m in 
relation with me, *etting aside all other caaae* for tho 
Sir Robert Peel « Got* i* now broken up and dnee I 
the fact to tho H^aio of Lord* I bare had no coffirnunica'tke* 
with him to ena jle me to form an opinion what court® be 
posed to take m Parliament, or In what relation I itand to J 
exiating Ad alnUtration, or what conrie be would 
friend* to t Jro In cither How of Parliament. And I *4a 
U I had rt-ceired *u^h information, I thould net, and 
could not hare acted on it mytelf nor could i hare endr* 
to influence the conduct of other*, the friend* of hi* Adsdafftc* 
tion when In power 


Affrj Ifa* 3tS* 
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« Tjie inclosed pjiper will show you the Professional Position Ann 1816. 
in winch I stand, and will give you tho Relation of tho circum- 
stances which have placed mo in it , and will define tho exact 
political position in which I am placed. I commumcato it to 
you confidentially. 

“ You will see from that tho position I filled heretofore. What 
it may have been, and (be) tho existing state of Affairs what they 
may, I can take but one course — that of avoiding to act in 
concert with any political Party in opposition to tho Gov 1 . 

This anomalous position is tho result of my poculiar relations 
with the Sovereign of this Country on account of Services for 
T^ars, and the great Rewards and Favors I have received ” 

Of the confidential paper referred to, the following aro tho 
most important passages - 

Memorandum on the Conservative Leadership in the House of 

Commons 

“ . . Bygone cncumstances have placed mo m a situation 

which renders it impossible for mo to act with a paity in 
Parliament ; but I have always been sensiblo of tho advantage 
and^eyen necessity for the sake of Government itself of keeping 
together the Conservative party, and most particularly when 
sitting, in the Queen’s councils I have endeavoured to attain that 
object P stand thus at the present moment — the Queen having 
called upon me Jbo give her Majesty the advantage of my pro- 
fessional assistance in the command of the Army, I told her 
Majesty that I could not become a member of her councils nor 
have anything to say to the political — — X under existmg cir- 
cumstances, but that I would serve under tllese who should be 
her Majesty’s servants, and that I felt in taatog that course 
that I ought to cease to act m concert in Parliament with any 
political party m opposition ^o the Government \l ha? e acted 
accordingly, hut this course does not ^prevent my seeing tho 
advantage to # the publick interests, aiyl principally i\the Crown 
itself, of the strength and consolidation of the Conservative 
p»rt^ m the State I am most anxioutf for Lorjl Stanley’s 
gucce^s My position is certainly anomalous, and I can feel 
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2Ef 77 my»elf liable to be misunderstood. Bob eren when t I tu 
i. sitting In the Hooae of Lords u lender of the Opposition agiinst 
the Government of Lord Grey and Lord Meflxrarne, these tsme 
foaling* In favour of Government qua Government have induced 
' me personally to Interfere to support the Government, In oppo- 
sition to the party In Parliament with which I vu acting when 
I thought it was going too far ° 


Afpekdec H 
National Defence 

No reflection baa been cast so frequently on the Duke of 
"Wellington a public acta none baa been refuted more feebly, 
than that, after he took to political life, ho allowed the care* 
of office to quench his active interest in the army and to lull 
Ills vigilance about national defence. The unprepared state 
of the British land forces when the long peace was broken 
by the outbreak of war with Russia in 1854 and the suffenag 
and loss entailed thereby on the British army in the Cnm«, 
have been cited as the result of actual laches on the part of 
him who was so long responsible ns Commander b.-chfc£ 
That there had occurred a terrible degreo of disorganisation— 
that the swortl of England had been allowed to rust in , J 
scabbard — no ono will deny , and thi* seems a fitting 
to inquire how far^ho Duke must be held answerable tot 
allowing this to como about because it was in August, 3842, 
that ho became 'qcg more Commander in -chief in sucres? 100 
to Lord dll/ who had became exceedingly infirm.* 

Poke s' owiy (inclination in resuming tbo command 
was to leav<{ the Cabinet, partly ‘because of the disability 
his deafnev and partly because of his unwiffingucM ta 
import anything of a party character to the admiflistnhon 
or tbo army, Bnt v l>o yielded to tbo warm ttmonrtranpr t 

Lord IIJ 1 difdhOtii Dftemtw fltt 
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Sn Kpbert Peel, actuated not a little by a wish to avoid all Ann J838. 
suspicion that, had he quitted the Cabinet, he had done so 
on account of any disapproval of its policy * , 

The* Duke’s anxi ety regarding the weakening of the national 
defences had been expressed long before his return to the 9 
Horse Guards in 1842 In 1827, when the Treasury was 
pressing for reductions in the peace establishment of the 
army, the Duke submitted to Lord Goderich a long memo- 
randum which he had prepared three years before at the 
instance of Lord Palmerston In this, although he expressed 
the opinion that steam power could never be applied to ships 
o? war, he considered that its application to transports “ would 
give a certainty to the movements of an expedition 
which such expeditions have never had before, and is well 
deserving the consideration of the Government m the dis- 
cussion of all questions of military establishment and de- 
fence He protested against the false economy of reductions 
at the expense of efficiency, and held strongly that any 
reduction must be followed by hasty augmentation. 

At no time during the present century have the British 
land ..forces been at such a low ebb as during the reign of 
William IV., and the danger continued to weigh on the 
Duke S nynd, although during the stormy period of Catholic 
Emancipation and Keform he could not get Ministers to give 
attention to the* subject 

The Duke of Wellington to Sir Willoughby Gordon 

“ Stratfieldsay eolith December, 1888 

.As for my part, I have always been\of opinion that 
nothing would, enable us to settle our affairs iA a short space 
of time, or at all (because if we don’t settle tMta in short 
space of» time>we shall not settle them jf* all), excepting to con- 
vince the Wprld that we were m earnest in our Attentions to 
settle them by makmg^a real efficient augmentation of both Army 
&tod^ravy )(> so as to meet tfll difficulties and ^opposition as a great 

» v* Peel Letters, 11 537 } f Civil Despatches, iv 114. 
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JCf "7 mjtelf liable to be mlrundentooiL Boti crca wbn I tu 

aitting In the Iloaso of Lords as leader of the Oppoatba ag*b« 

the Government of Lord Grey and Lonl Melbourne these ur* 
feeling* In faroor of Got eminent qua OoTcmmec*. hare hd 
mo pcrwnnllj to Interfere to rapport the GoTcmnmt, la epp* 
sition to the party In Parliament with which I m aetie? wV*» 
I thought It was going too far" 


ATJX5DIX II 


JVufumaJ Df/enc* 

No reflection has been cast ro frequently cm th<* 1^9 ( t 
\\ ellington « public acts nemo has bevn refuted mere f«rH| 
than that, nflcr he took to political life ho allowed the w* 
of offleo to quench hn active Interest in tho arar tad to I ’1 
his vigilance about national defence The nnprtpand *'* J 
of the British land fortes when the long peace wa» Utl'a 
l y tho outbreak of war with Bn'sia in 18 »l and tlwr-fftru.* 
ond loss entailed thereby on tho British army In th* 

1 ivo l«een cited as tho result of aetoal lachA m the part it 
liira who was po long responsible as Craraajv , »T l *<* ' 
That there 1ml c**cumd a t niblo d^greo of dtAorgudn 4> a— 
that th* bwitI cf Lnglacl 1ml l*vn allowed to ro in 1 ‘ 
pcabbard— no one will dniy anl tldi i»wtn* a C a l ^ 
tv h? 7 tti/r Post far liff Pole toe t l-c brjl arswm* (* 
allowing this to cr^ie a*<mt I was in Ac mi P 1 

ths 1 «* l«arc** n^a tnr-ro Commander in-th^f is r *** a 
to J,rrd Ildl/ # wha Lai 1 <c«e:C rtee^Iirdy i f r~ # **** 

P-ir*, crxn ic linsiion in th* 1 * # 

nas l > l*nr<;tc** fV n junlr t tritiw cf ll »b<4 v * * 

\l% i !r*ft;rv K 1 JAT.ly l^-'aUV' cf hi* f-Tl 1 ^ 

irjeit aryt? tf a jnry tljuT^rr to tho kits—* a 
eflhran=T Bat \r iW* f -*d t* tl* w>m t r 


t \>\ l'***'rf t*ii 
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Su Robert Peel, actuated not a little by a \usli to on old nil ^ 
suspicion that, had he quitted the. Cabinet, he had done so 
on account of any disapproval of its policy.* 

The»Dukos anxiety regarding the weakening of the national 
defences had been expressed long before Ins return tn the 
Horse Guards m 1842 In 1S27, when the Tropin was 
pressing for reductions m the peace establishment of the 
army, the Duke submitted to Lord Goderich a long memo- 
randum ■which he had prepared three years before at the 
instance of Lord Palmerston. In tins, although he express’d 
the opinion that steam power conld never be applied to t ’hip‘ 
of war, he considered that its application to transports " would 
give a certainty to the movements of an expedition . . . 
which such expeditions have never had before, and m well 
deservmg the consideration of the Government m tb< dis- 
cussion of all questions of military establishment and do* 

' fence ”f He protested against the false cconomj of r> dneWm** 
at the expense of efficiency, and held strongly that a: y 
reduction must be followed by hasty augmentation 
At no time during the present century have the Bnt’rii 
, land .forces been at such a low ebb as during the reign ot 
"William IY, and the danger continued to weigh on the 
Duke^n^nd, although during the stormy period of Catholic 
Emancipation and Reform he conld not get Minister: to ghc 
attention to tluf subject 

The Dule of Wellington to Sir Wdlqjgliby Garden 

“ Slratnddsay^nt 1 ) DccctiW, lFCS 

. . As for my part, I have always bcc^kof opinion thn 
nothing would enable ns to setfle onr affairs \ a short spac< 
of time, or at all (because we don’t settle thVu i n Vi sbor 
s P* ce ofitun^we sbaU not settle them^ all), exSpting to con 
vince the Wprld that we were in earnest in onr Intentions t 
settle them by making^ real efficient augmentation of both Arm- 
t*id^ravy, # so as to meet rill difficulties and ^opposition as a grea 

•* Peel Letters, u 537 7 t Civil Despatches , iv 114, 
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~i Jxalton ought. Instead c£ driWmj as w#t arc w* cuyht b 
t * augment all the depots m thu Country and la Ireland to 

Men each. ThU augmentation arc old pro yon an early Gt? 
mind of wac Thousand 5- It would «it but littf mart tlaa thr 
Pay of the Men and would be a real efficient MfUUrf II wrr l 
bo followed by no expense thereafter It would coniine* frr^’t 
and Enemies that we Intend to bo "Maxtor in Coaadv Ilri^ 
do not now believe that that U the In tent no rf iD b t'-' 
Cabinet There ought to be eorr expending and prcrAant 
augmentation of the 2iary which I am jvdtuely trruSh U r»* 
adequate in Strength to the "Want* for lU SerTum 

° We ahould really look acriously at our Pod tlon and Ul*£ • 
to tnifce our Enemies feel that we are determined to maw-da H- 
In this Denomination I am aorry to say that I e«xji<f*T lb* 
whole World. With tlie exception prwdbly of wm-* in lb* Au^M 
Government, *# hare no* a Friend left in the World. I 
to add to thlt Iv»t«T that there ahould bo a corrrrpniytitf a 
mentation of the d amounted Men of the Cavalry * 

•*f ti tW»*Vt 

The abate of our nDitary force U very dl»*rr«t*;t. 1 V -* 
Oorrmcynt will not— they dare not— kvdc eur ddbrnliW ti t- k * 
fare and pro r 11* for them. I tkmt l^lWe that any fr'-vre^tb 
thvt could bo formed [n thrtc day* would bate the jv-arr * 

lctMirg on to the Tear l^U WrUin^cn D fuS^l c h / 
Fivl to deal tenth the d fmcrlcaj s^te of llri Jihar-rtilv * * 
iV daryera ci Jnr??J'n "eTTruvni-M hr-yen-1 all 1 

t r th* f rtvre- of can WTi^ntico thtiH^rtrd »,{l 
to pan Irre *' for ar. 1 th« icown ot ^ ^ 

tv* j hi ‘•ur » h T naval S t * in U 'i ~ul*-r f ,u " f fk 

al*ni-*»h.U nI tl_- \dmbai -rs-ru-i * < v tin l 1 

a.v U\m< f t tie «a e tf fcn [cct c* *h r h 
Ubik4 -t th< dxTW' y rf U 1~U lh.U^ t7 
xxrt* the r-Tnp*<fryvy*Jiy w 1 !*." tatL, M-rr jt *ta /9 ^ 
rf lb* *<r ra.a <f lb* fay *l~u *vlU t« t- h *' 1 

* /*jr {/v^ x t * 1 
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to foreign nations^ the helplessness of Gieat Britain against Ann 1845 
attach and invite their cupidity ; but he adds, “ we shall do 
no good by shutting our eyes to the danger ” v 

Tnrtf} went on ; nothing or little was done, and the Duke’s * 
uneasiness increased. The attitude of Trance had become * 
distinctly menacing. In 1845, on the part of the Opposition 
Loid Palmerston and Sir Charles Napier charged the Govern- 
ment with allowing the national defences to decay Peel, m 
defending his colleagues, and concerned that the weakness of 
the nation should be published abroad, expressed himself m 0 
terms so optimist that the Duke determined he should know • 
the truth He therefore addressed to Sir Robert a letter 
which he had at first intended to send to Lord Stanley as War 
Minister, containing a complete scheme of defence by the 
land foices, including the organisation of the Militia, and 
requests that naval officers should be desired to explain what 
the movements and disposition of the fleet should be if wai 
broke out. On the precise recommendations made it is 
unnecessary to dwell at this time , to show the earnestness of 
the, warning a few passages may be cited. 

*> j 

’ “ I sincerely wish that I could prevail upon you to consider 
calmly this great and important subject, compared with which all 
other interests of the country are mere trifles All admit the 
great change iyade m the system of maritime warfare Lord 
Palmerston and you call it a bridge across the Channel between 
France and this country. I say it is rather a multitude of bridges, 
from a base in France extending from Bordeaux to Dunkirk 
Her Majesty’s dominions are in a situation defence worse than 
that of the frontier in any State of Europe contiguous to France 
every port open to attack, ior the defence df which we have 
not one disposable soldier, |md we must dependVfor chr safety 
upon the operation of our fleets. . . Rput the lij oothetical case 

of the energy landing 25,000 men pear ofle of ou\ great naval 
arsenals, attacking, ^succeeding in taking,? and destroying the 
Aar^nal. # This hypothesfe is not the representation of an lm- 
j possibility, or even extravagant,* considering what I have seen 
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the professional opinion of a certain admiral whom he quotes Ann J816 
“ that Gibraltar was impregnable, if the officers of engineers 
did not spoil it” * , 

Onfihe fall of the Peel Administration m 1846 the Duke 
addressed to Lord John Kussell, as head of the new govern- 
ment, a strong memorandum on the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the defensive forces t Pm ally, in 1847, came his famous 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, which is too long to insert at 
length, and, besides, immediately found its way into print, 
much to its writer’s disgust X Nevertheless, of such vital and 
piesent importance is the subject to the people of these 
inlands that some of its paragraphs deserve to be quoted once 
more 


“ You are aware that I have for years been sensible of tho 
alteration produced in maritime warfare and opeiations by tho 
application of steam to the propelling of ships at sea This 
discovery immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of those 
islands which a vessel could approach at all, to be approached 
at all times of tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, 
fiord all quarters We are, m fact, assailable, and at least liable 
to .ihdult, and to have contributions levied upon us, on all parts 
of our coast , that is, the coast of these (islands), including the 
Channel glands, which to this time, from the period of the 
Borman conquest, have never been successfully invaded I have 
m vain endeavoured to awaken the attention of different ad- 
ministrations to this state of things, as well known to our 
neighbours (rivals in power, at least former adversaries and 
enemies) as it is to ourselves . W e healVa great deal of tho 
spirit of the people of England, for -which ib\man entertains 
higher respect than I do But jmorganised, un\scipkned with- 
out) systematic subordination established and w\\l undoi stood, 

r 


^ Apsl c|/ Uoux MSS 

f 12th August, 1816 Apslcy House MSS 
% Charles Grfivillo (2nd scries, m 107) tell? how “ ijigou, a meddling zealot, 
who does nothing but 0 retd blue boohs and write ytters to tho Times and 
&)iro r xcle," pot hold of this letter and communicatod it to tflo press^ to tho 
fluke’s great indignation 
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could,, not concern anything but evil arising out of demo- Ann im 
cratic interference with affairs of state, and this is most » * 
clearly expressed m the following letter. 

* c* 

The Duke of Wellington to Lady Shelley. 

“ 30th Jtmuarr, 1818 

“Upon the subject of the defences of the country, I have 
formed and have given opinions to several administrations ; but 
it is well known that my opinion has been that the subject would 
be considered with advantage by the Government alone in the 
fir,$t instance The rules of procedure so require, and it is quite 
certain that the House of Lords, of which I am a member, is the 
place in which it would bo least advantageous to suggest a dis- 
cussion on such a subject. ... It is well known that in the 
course of the last session of Parliament a discussion did take 
place in the House of Lords on the state of the defences of the 
country Lord Ellenborough spoke , others spoke , I did not 
say one word * ... I objected to the movement on the part of 
any, excepting the servants of the Crown, and positively declared 
that I would not move in it. By the diligence of Lady and Miss 
Burgoyne, assisted by your ladyship, the confidential letter of 
the' Commander-in-chief of the Army to the Chief Engineer 
(Sir J chn Burgoyne) has been pretty generally circulated, and 
has at lasl been published in the newspapers l . . Look at 

what is passing 41.ll over the country in consequence of the lll- 
timed and indiscreet measures adopted by the ladies — your lady- 
ship, Lady and Miss Burgoyne among them, and the gossips of 
the world, m order to bring it under discus^pn. I foresaw this 
consequence but I muBt say that my principal view in desiring 
to keep the subject in its regular channel was that, I knew it was 
the s only efficient one, and moreover the only saje one for the 
public interests ’ ” * ^ \ i) 

0 * 3 & \ 

In the hgl^t of later days we repogmse\m they* ill-timed 

and indiscreet measures adopted by the lames ” a real service 

to %> country by rousiig it to a sense of penl. Half a 

0 * Apeley House MSS 
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70, disturbance lay nearer the mt of Govern m£iL The CfcvU 1 '! 

1 * had not been quenched by tho repeal of the Com Law# ibr 
i had accepted that ru on instalment but the fire p-tuj H 
4 their charter vrxrro rtill unsatisfied, and now tb>ur *nz\i 
swelled by tho industrial dcprtss'on which followed la Ih 
path of tho commercial crisis of 1847 were tnir-halM 1 j 
Fcargus 0 Connor whom appearance eloquence and a-cru 
lineage rendered on ideal demagogue. A mo.4 tn« leg *u.» 
summoned to assemble on Kennlngton Green cm lOdx Ajnl 
half a million Chartists were to march thence a pm Her* 
turns ter and overawe tho House of Commons Into seo'pjf, 
a monster petition said to contain G TOC 000 sfgua*urrt.' 

The state of public apprehension may bo e*timt.cd It it-* 
expressions in a letter from a member of the Gdm'L 

ter d CinpieZI # > CiojMJ 

“ The public alarm Incrcav* every hoqr * and citsf 
beUcre that by Monday evening w e shall b* ood r a iVxu-jfd 
Oorernment \ c*t^nl»y cTcntr.g tbv IhiW rt ”*■ 

l^ckoncd to me to crrni ott-t to hhn, and br *ald to ci* t * toff 
Cuuafll we *Lxn t* m qul^t Co Monday «u w* *r* at tM*b 
•tA It wBI rod to tlift mdit cl th* CVorrrr.rynt and Uv*V«* r } 
Hat be wm nerrr f^&oca fir knowing thw «Up ti li> p'*-' 
ml ad. 


- -?ia4 » 

• Tht* t*T fjs the lot ti®* ( writ* lo p * lt 

HqullL U rrt*V^i\f,L I Hat* tr> *^rtu4 f *n*f ec** >l ^ 
t jt iVtf mj y-ej ItVwljr t* U P 'd*! I U** 1*1 *+ts* ** a ‘ 
f J iMy Ja * *w»* I w(ic*m*{ o* f * 1 

fcrrv t\ r i I'Jt* in lV t**' /I l lU *tl° 

trr.',** t r -> If 1 mm TV I »- j rw <?-*» J 

r»-L , i\n, i-rt j t\ iu» m t-t t f-» r«r * | -^ r * *** 

*rV* jiv srf u„ I *, Ul V— • ##*WK. t -.r w-**** f Uj.’x l - ’ * 
li*4 ^ Vi, It « I «.( -**1 4— « 
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dealt with, and when it was determined that the procession Ann 1$48 

should he stopped after it had moved, we agreed that the par- j 

ticular place where it should be stopped was puiely a military 
question The Duke of Wellington was requested to come to us, 
which he did very readily We had then a regular Council of 
War, as upon the eve of a great battle We examined maps and 
returns and information of the movements of the enemy After 
long debberation, plans of attack and defence were formed to 
meet every contingency. The quickness, intelligence, and decision 
which the Duke displayed were very striking, and he inspired us 
all with perfect confidence . It was not I alone who was 
struck with the consultation of yesterday Macaulay said to me 
that he considered it the most interesting spectacle he had evei 
witnessed, and that he should remember it to his dying day.” 


To the Duke, then, was committed the task of stoppmg the The Duke’s 
procession and defending the metropolis from the irruption j* e “ u ' 
of a dangerous rabble He was hard on fourscore, yet he 
betrayed no «signs of failure either m discietion or military 
instinct Inj udicious display of force might easily have precipi- 
tated* a bloody not, the tragedy of Peterloo have been re- 
enacted on a grand scale The London police, a force of 
which t]ie Duke had first urged the creation,* numbered nearly 
four thoui£tnd; the Duke determined that the mob should 
first encounter the civil force, and that the military should 
only be employed if the policemen failed Nevertheless his 
arrangements were as complete as if he had been preparing 
defence against an army of invasion 'The Guards and 
Household cavalry were reinforced by the 17tI?C32nd, and 63rd 
1 Poot, brought in from country quarters, steam-vessels were 
in readiness in the nver and the Channel to brmgkotheiktroops 
if need should arise , g uns *were placed near# Westminster 
Budge and neighbourhood, with strict ofders^hat commissioned 
officers only •vfrere to discharge them?f neceisary Trhe Bank 
of> England, Somerset* House, the Mint, and otjiei public 
J * l 


-vol t n 


* See ante, p 153 
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disturbance lay nearer the seat of Gorer&mi&t TV ftvtu't 
» had not been quenched by {he repeal a e the Con Lam thy 
had accepted that ns an instalment, bnt the five per *3 tf 
v their charter were Mill unsatisfied, and tow tb'rVuK 
ewelled by the mdastnal depression which followed h (tv 
path of the commercial crisis of 1847 we to mardixlNl \ 7 
Feargtu O Connor whom appearance elwpaenee mil 
lineage rendered an ideal demagogue. A man m ** lag ru 
icummoncd to assemble on Kennlngton Green on lOi \pnl 
half a million Chartists were to march thence upon Vfr* 
minster and overawe the Ifome of Commons into sfttpft., 
a monster petition said to contain G 70 o 000 Mcaa^rr* * 

The etato of public apprehension may be trims td ly tbi 
expressions in 0 letter from 0 member cf the CaVbei 

Xord Camj&tl f > * 7 r Gffrye 

-FrtUrt’c 1 * 

M The public alarm iocmum firry honr * **•! tz*sj 
boUevo that by Monday r Truing we ihall b* utt»L*r a JW 
Ooremment. ”\e«terd*y rmiing the Duke of U<r ^j , * n 

beckoned to mo to crow over to him, aed h* Mil to rt* 
CimntU, we tball be u quirt cm Mood* 7 m wr ir* »t 
•ad it wDl fad to the errdit at the Oorrrnm^at th#V-oatr« * 
Bat bo wu nerer fiirwai far knowing tbs »t* pt ■** 

mind 

- TbI* mr/^ t b* lut liefl I write in pa W « *' 4 

rUj^jhlL l* eaulrahed, 1 htt-u t<o fcnrWi ft^n it 1 +* ‘ 

bot tWnay /ry nk-Jpbor/dth-it ItwW^ 

j*mvj f ✓ my tJ \Hj (a * 1 tIibowJ 1 * 

wsr* cidlr/r* fai^CiUyt tV 

* Tw Y* Vcni <t* • <vp <UewMl1»| ** 
ttc^ l ntii «« irji’f TV *»»• ** ru *>•* —* 

1 * A~^. 1^-1 *N W* <**, 4 

lOe fr 1*~ lew U! !"*• }t**' I * '* f L f * ** * 

) 3 i«u*n*<kjii 4 X 1 «*•«*! A*r w/ rt-m- 
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of the utmost importance to the Throne and the Constitution Amuisso 
that the command of the Army should remain in the hands ’ — ; 3 

of the Sovereign, and not fall mto the hands of the House of 
Commons ” He saw no security, were he gone, except in the 
Sovereign, or, as in the case of her Majesty, the Sovereign’s c 
Consort assuming the command. " It is a pleasure,” wrote 
the Queen to Baron Stockmar in reference to this interview, 

" and a wonder to see how powerful and how clear the min d of 
this wonderful man is, and how loyal and land he is to both 
of us His loss, when it comes, will be a thoroughly irre- 
parable one.” 

The letter in which the Prince Consort gave his reasons 
for declining the appointment has been published already * 

They consisted in the interference which he foresaw the 
duties of the Command-m-chief would cause with those N 
“most important duties connected with the welfare of the 
Sovereign . which nobody could perform but myself” 

Nobody can doubt that the Prince’s decision was a wise one o 
On constitutional grounds, it is strange that the Duke declined 
to •admit the objection raised by the Prmce that it was 
» undesirable to place the Sovereign or the Sovereign’s Consort 
in such a position that it might become his duty, under 
certain circumstances, to direct personally operations against 
subjects of the Crown, on professional grounds it is still 
stranger that tde Duke did not perceive the disadvantage to 
the service of placmg at its head an individual without 
military experience m the field 

During the summer of 1850 the Duke sustained the loss of Death of 
, two of his few remaining friends On 2nd\jiily Sir Eobert p & ’ 

Peel exprned from injuries received m a fall from his horse on 
Constitution Hill It has Jieen shown that perfect harmony 
did not> always^grevail between Peel a^.d "W^l|^ngtc|a , that 
there were intervals when, owing misunderstanding, to the 
Duke’s deafness, anfi to the impatience $f a mih|axy spmt 
■frith the more deliberate* and circuitous courses of a politician, 

* Martin’s Lt/e of the Prince Contort, n 259 
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The Dolce hod many device - * for the comfor* cf Ks p>r j» 
and household , he bestowed sjxvial attention to the keaar* 
apparatus, -which at ono tune was ro powerful as tmrlr ia 
cook the inmates On the breakfast table there was a trip" 
over a hot- water jog, tho Duke a own invention pot fe frre* 
of every third place the result not iafreqaen Jr Mr-' ths 
gnesta unfamiliar with the arrangement used to capd.4 lb' 
whole affair 

It was natural that in his later years youegerts'n scr? 
eager to obtain information about a life ro full of remarks! 1 
experience and tho Duke was exceedingly good naiund tu 
indulging their legitimate curiosity Lord Mahon c* wb^ 
tho Duke was very fond, was erne of tho most wdas„ncns tt 
these ond his coles havo been given to the put he in lb 
*bnpc of his well known Cbnrm*rin>ju The Duke afe-f 
dinner, used to ait reading tho pap^r wuh a lamp m a tit 5 
besido him. Lord Mahon generally contrite. 1 to prt n~ 1 
tills table, and engage him in conversation On c-* tm n 
tho ladies at Strnthf cl<l« Ayr thinking th* 1'oVo ml 1 *+ 
weaned with this panlocablo irapertum r amnjr i fc1 '£*7 
thought without his piTCeiring i a rofe and c'hcr f^r ar* 
ro as to lor Lord Mahon s usual oecr s; l at bn Icr'th'p wn 
no* to bo baflcd , he managed to scabs cr ihrovl tb-s V r -t~* 
an 1 presently sms d-wp in in errop fas. “H-jt rhh 
ns usual, tho Duke t nu handing the ltd m rirfr ' 1 
canllcsJcks he remarked to enr (f th » wj h t t<w\J i x 
hu eye "lmr fer'fCn'fent wrn> t t »‘-7 r^ivt t* i 
alir He bit i— 3 tlnndi lb* h ’ r * a' 1 **» 

mti h aam^t a \k? •mU* r*«~ay * d-*fraf t >*o 

The l^re ijtx * v* tren A rs V Lit* fi (i' < * f 
»*.ra tl S f r ^Vi rr'T cf i>* *rr* 1 t- d rsn-*- 1 
li U to’ rll r -i WdU*vai *f* * s' 1 *■ t<T ' 

kruv Ml* I *»**->- U\ ' 

an! 1 irtbS w il Vi u-1 r" < V M*- tf „ 

pin c art r‘ ? ^ I j'ri L-«» «i S t>-» tr-* t * " 

V mi Mo* *7* |*ib'^r- ►* li ri-' * In f< 1J - f* 1 1 
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of duty and honour as he interpreted them — would have 
pronounced its rcquicscat, and no reproach could have lam 
against him because he bowed to the lawful opposition which 
had prevented his marriage. But this was a man who was 
never satisfied by merely fulfilling what the world exacted 
of him : his own conscience and sense of justice had to be 
at ease, be the cost what it might ; in marrying Catherine 
Pakenham the cost was a heavy one, but it was paid without 
hesitation as a just debt Wellington’s relations with other 
women have been the subject of endless gossip. It must be 
admitted that they were numerous and, with two or three 
notable exceptions, not of a kind on which it profits to dwell. 
Unlike many men who have played great parts m the woild’s 
history, Wellington never submitted his will to a woman’s ; 
although very susceptible of the influence of beauty and wit, 
he treated women either as agreeable companions or as play- 
things He never allowed them to control his actions, nor, 
with two exceptions, did he feel acute sorrow when death or 
other circumstances put an end to intimacy 

Hie two exceptions were women m whom Wellington 
reposed complete confidence and with whom his friendship 
was absolutely without reserve With one of these — Mi's 
Arbuthnpt— a liaison, if current reports are to be credited, 
was the means of revealing qualities m her which far outlived 
the fleeting influence of her physical charms * In the case of 
the other — the second Marchioness of Salisbury — no whisper 
of reproach was ever uttered Prom first to last there existed 
between her and the Duke an ideally helpful friendship and 
camaraderie of co mm on interest numerous references m 
this work to Lady Salisbury^ journals and correspondence 
sliow how useful she was in smoothing away such difficulties 
as> were created by the Duke’s austere and peremptoik habits 
of command, and illustrate the solace which his lonely spmt 

* aj^ire is at Apslcy Hiuse 3 miniature of Mrs Arbutlinot w.ucli, it is said, 
the Duke cohstantly wore round his neck, suspended by a chain of hor hair, 1 ho 
> hair is black or dark brown _ 1 ' ~ 
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of duty and honour as he interpreted them — would have 
pronounced its reqiuicscat , and no reproach could have lam 
against him because he bowed to the lawful opposition which 
had prevented his marriage But this was a man who was 
never satisfied by merely fulfilling what the world exacted 
of him his own conscience and sense of justice had to be 
at ease, be the cost what it might , in marrying Catherine 
Pakenham the cost was a heavy one, but it was paid without 
hesitation as a just debt. Wellington’s lelations with other 
women have been the subject of endless gossip. It must be 
admitted that they were numerous and, with two or three 
notable exceptions, not of a kind on which it profits to dwell 
Unlike many men who have played great parts in the woild’s 
history, Wellington never submitted his will to a woman’s , 
although very susceptible of the influence of beauty and wit, 
he treated women either as agreeable companions or as play- 
things. He never allowed them to control his actions, nor, 
with two exceptions, did he feel acute sorrow when death or 
other circumstances put an end to intimacy. 

The two exceptions were women in whom Wellington 
repU3ed complete confidence and with whom his friendship 
was absolutely without reserve With one of these — Mrs 
Arbulhnpt — a liaison, if current reports are to be credited, 
was the means of revealing qualities in her which far outlived 
the fleeting influence of her physical charms * In the case of 
the other — the second Marchioness of Salisbury — no whisper 
of reproach was ever uttered Prom first to last there existed 
between her and the Duke an ideally helpful friendship and 
camaraderie of common interest Numerous references in 
this work to Lady Salisbury’,!! journals and correspondence 
show how useful she was in smoothing away such difficulties 
aa were created by the Dune’s austere and pe^emptoiF habits 
of command, and illustrate the solace which his ^oneiy spirit 

j is at Apsley Hirase j miniature of Mrs Arbuthnot^vhich, it is said, 

the Duke constantly wore round his neck, suspended by a chsin of her hair The 
J hair is black or dark brown 
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den rod from constant exchange of thongfcfc with one who 
thoroughly understood the world and hu relations with lL 

After the death of his duchess in 1831, it was natural that 
many rumours should get afloat of Wellington’s intention to 
marry again , but only in one case does he seem to have 
entertained any apprehensions gd the subject — that of the 
Hon. Mary A n n Jervis daughter of the 2nd Viscount St 
Vincent. With this young lady he certainly had a pretty 
strong flirtation and the gossips made the most of it 

n The Duke,* note* Lady Salisbury, u laughs extremely at the 
notion of his being in loro with Mm Jervis * What is the good o{ 
being aixty-eorm if one cannot speak to a young lady 1 He says 
she is mad but she has talent and Intelligence, though with lets 
powers of conversation than any educated person he over saw ” • 

The flirtation went on for some years and in the end 
assumed a serious phase. The Duke in writing to Lady do 
Bos, always referred to Miss Jems as a the Syren." 


To Lady de Bo*. t 

« London, Adjust 17, 1837 —I go to W aimer Castle on Satu/thy 
I spoke to the Syren about coming I don t know what 
to do with her If you should bo gone. If you should still he 
there, 1 shall be delighted to hare her TFioJ*er Guile 
October 7 1837 — Between Lord Lowther am* mo the Syren 
appears on tho road to get married 8 S (StrstficULsyo), 
Dtcenber 3, 1837 —You may tell tho Syren that I hare got 
the clock here but am sadly in want of a dockmaker 
Dec caber 10 — It is Tcry hard upon mo to be obliged t« 
repair my clock myiclf I IJomrer ft is done and I hope to 
escape being loaded with shawls I* 8S January I -1, 1838 — 
I an worry to tell you the dpek la broken again. Tbs 
hocacma J t bdnjJ X conclude, in a conspiracy tcabaur it rsfahtA 
bndcelt^du^Dg rny abaence^ 3,8 February 1,1 1 

hare had two or three notes from the Syre** but they * rffl 
about a prot<$6 of hers for the Orphah Asylum, or fbout **** 
1 Kilter* * 
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musick for tho or&an here, and the mode of execution, upon which Am>d838 
subject I have five sheets of papei which poor Gerald * and Miss — ~ 

Walmcsly aro to read . S Sayc, February 25. — . . I have not 
heard,f rom the Syren lately. I don’t think it necessary to consult 
Buzfuz upon any lettor written as yet . . London, March 5 — 

. . I saw tho Syren last night at Lady Salisbury’s . . She was 

looking in great force, and says she is much improved m musick, 
and there is an organ on tho tapis ; but this is not so dangerous 
ns a clock, though, by-the-by, it is at tho clockmaker’s . 

London , May 9. — . . I am afraid that the concert, instead of 
costing 19 guineas, will give us a deal of trouble She came to 
jfOwn from S. S. and, contrary to my intentions and request, 
settled a programme with Mr. Krnvett. I have been under the 
necessity of altering it, and she will come up in a fury, and I shall 
have to ask pardon This, to be sure, is very dangerous . I 
Anil let you know if the concert should produce any extraordinary 
esclandro * . . . May 31 — I dined with the Syren last week It 
was the day of the Queen’s ball, and I returned from thence to 
the musick , but Lady Jersey was there and talked so much that 
she was interrupted I therefore came away . I hope that 
I sjiall not get into any scrapo to render necessary my giving 
a retainer to tho great lawyers in such cases . August 13 — 

’ I have presented a pianoforte in exchange for the old 
Walryer one, which I am going to hear on Sunday evening 
This wiS give Rogers f fresh food for jokes , but I enjoy them 


myself as mucl^as I do H B ’s caricatures August 11 — 

I should like to see the Syren married to Loid Lowther or any- 
body excepting myself — God bless her ! I cannot conceive how 
she came to think of me , I am old enough to be her great-grand- 
father I )i.m going to give her a crown for singing the trio in 


me Cenerentola ( ? ) } mind — not a coronet ! Louis Philippe gave 
ter a crown for being the best Mancer in the school at Paris j I 
give her one for singing a tno single-handed . ” t 

In a subsequent letter the Duke* expresses his d^may at 
the Syren liaving taken up her quarters in Waliher village, 

Dice’s nephew, rector of Strathfieldsaye, afterwards Lean of ymdsor 
t ^amuel Rogers the poet 


i 
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attend a meeting of the Envy Council HB was fijcce^inglr 
indignant and oommnmcatod his complaint to Mr JIacgregor 
chairman of the ocmpany Nothing more is known of the 
incident except this, that immediately afterwards young 
Kendall was appointed to a clerkship in Mr Macgrcgor’i 
bank at Liverpool, after which ho was transferred to the 
Ordnance Department in Ireland. The presumption is fair 
that the Duke supplemented his income during the early 
t years of his clerkship which is always insisted upon in a 
bank, and which must hare been far beyond the means of 
his father to do ( 

Tt stta kefr It is natural that those who apprehend tbo magnitude of 
the work accomplished m a single lifetime, and tho almost 
invariable succor of every enterprise undertaken therein, 
should endeavour to ascertain the means by which such 
results were attained. A strong will, extraordinary clearness 
of decision and tenacity of purpose, a vigorous frumo, abstemious 
habits keen common senso, powerful interest af the outset 
— all these we reoogniso, but of such Wellington enjoyed 
no monopoly Goethes prescription for becoming gteat 
he followed also as every great man has followtSi ft 
unconsciously 

Wer grwRi wfl] mu* rich rB3unmtni*0en 

In der bohrl nbm g rich rot der 

But what was the secret economy which enabled him so to 
use these means as to make himself for nearly half a centurr 
the most conspicuous man m Europe 1 In truth one part of 
it was a habit so simple, so homely that one runs jutOouMj’ 
near bathos in defining it- Althur Wesley was bom in tiif 
rank of life the members of which ^usually wait to begin theu 
daily MnM 3 omdil or business 121 the worH ban bcoa *iwd 
and wa&ned for them, tiA parpota havo been swept morula,, 
papers lai^ out and a variety of oth"% tevial 
‘ formed, tho hum of which Injcnsibfy becomes csiontfa 
what most of us sot greatest store by— comfort To 
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this, well-to-do psople axe generally content to surrender to 
tlie majority of their fellow- creatures a start of about three 
hours m each day — a sacrifice confirmed into invincible habit Early 
by tlici accumulated sanction of generations. The world at nsms 
large loses nothing by lazy people lying in bed , idle folk out 
of the way are at least out of mischief But Wellington, 
setting no store by comfort, knew that to get through his 
work would take all the time he could give to it he rose at 
six every morning, thereby adding three hours to each working 
day Think what this daily increment amounted to, reckoning 
from the time he went to India, for there is no evidence to 
show that he practised early rising before that period Three 
horn's a day for fifty-five years (allowing for leap years) amount 
to 61,359 hours — 2,556 days — almost exactly seven years of 
wakefulness and, constituted as he was, of activity, filched 
from fashion and added to Ins life — undoubtedly a large factor 
in the volume of his life-work, even if the quality thereof be 
attributed entirely to his intellectual powers The gi eater 
part of those wonderful despatches, much also of his private 
correspondence, was penned before most of the writer’s friends 
had> left their breakfast tables Here is the secret of his 
command of leisure for hunting m the Peninsula, for parties 
and b fills which he attended so regularly, for constant piesence 
when the House of Lords was sitting 
It may be frged that few men have strength to sustain 
such long days and short nights Perhaps so, but how many 
of us have tested our powers systematically — how many have 
tried resolutely to acq uir e the practice of compressing sleep 
into six hours out of the twenty-four, recouping ourselves 
at odd moments, such as Wellington’s snatches of slumber 
between the acts at Talavera and Salamanca or on the way- 
side at Quatre-Br%s 7 Those who should break dowra under 
this training could never remain Seventeen hours*! and a 
half nu the saddle, as Wellington Sid at Waterloo., his mind 
tipae being filled, with work of such pihgnant and 

svw»4. 1 1 i /> J mrnr oTvnliPft t,0 ’ Sfnl] 
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TEE LITE OF WELLINOTOE 

20111 2111100 ^U>«rt and the Duke nf Wellagtco pereared 
1 I , that the scheme vraa nuaeraily inadequate it to a ht gmamg , 
< iowurer in the nght direction, tmd mi duly embodied in 
thA E««na 0 b 12 - 2al tb* 10 1 ™ 8 11011 m the path. In the prtwim 
Mobny December Laid John Kmseli had been nnder the disagreeable 
necessity of conveying to Lord Palmerston the Queen a doira 
that he shonld snrrender the seals of the Foreign Office, in 
consequence of his indiscretion in expressing approval of 
Loma Napoleon a antp Stoat Palmerston, therefore, quitted 
the Cabinet, and soon appeared a a an enemy on the flank of 
hi* ancient colleagues. On 20th February 1852 he per 
auadod the House of Commons to reject the Militia BUI by 
a majority of cloven votes and the following day Ministers 
resigned. Lard Stanley who had become Earl of Derby in 
'June, 1851, on the death of hi* father undertook to form 
a Government, which, as the Peelites •till hold aloof was in 
a hopeless minority m the House of Common* Except Lord 
4 Malmesbury who took the Foreign Office, and Mr Disraeli, 
who entered office for the first time aa Chancellor of tbo 
Exchequer the new Ministry was composed of men untrvd 
and unknown. It derived its distinctive coma from a ttfci 
vernation between the Dolce and the Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords. The Duke was eagerly inquiring pf ‘fieri 
Derby the names of hia new colleagues some of which ho had 
never heard before. “ Who 1 who 7 * he aaWd repeatedly 
and the " Who-wbo ? " Ministry was a name that stuck to the 
Cabinet throughout its brief existence. 
atrftim* 8 Brief as that existence was, for it survived the July 
irauu. election* only a few weeks, it succeeded in framing and carry 
lug a Militia Bill which met <{ o Duke s requirements more 
fully than tho rejected measure thereby laying the foundst^ 
of the ejistmg Organisation of auxiliary land fora's Jt 
in suppit of this measun] {tat the Date of Wellfrgtoa ms>D 
his last »ppech in the Houjo of Lordt ,TVe Milula V^th* 
United Lxmjlom havo had to pass through a gooi 
official di 31 -.i--.it-.i- Vni * 
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soldiers lecogmsb how fully the foice has justified the Duke’s Ann i 852. 
^forecast of then' value * — *, r 

7 

“ T<iko the battle of Waterloo look at tho number of British l^t 
troops at that battle I can tell your lordships that in that 6 P ccci 
■ battlo there wero sixteen battalions of Hanoi enan Militia 
just formed, under the command of a nobleman, lato tho Hano- 
verian Ambassador here, Count Kielmanscggo, -who behaved 
most admirably . . I viy, my lords, that however much I 
admiro highly disciplined troops, and most especially British 
disciplined troops, I tell you jou must not suppose that others 
cannot become so too , and no doubt if you begin with tho forma- 
tion of militia corps under this Act of Parliament, they will in 
time becomo what their predecessors in tho militia were and if 
ever they do becomo what their predecessors in tho militia were, 
you may rely on it they will perform all tho services they may 
be required to perform My lords, I recommond you to adopt 
this measure as tho commencement of a completion of a peace 
establishment. It will gno you a constitutional foice it may 3 
not be at first, or for some time, everything we could desire, but 
by*degrecs it will becomo what you want, an efficient auxiliary 
forcnto tho regular army ” 

Bnef as was the life of the Derby Llmistry, it outlasted the Death of 
days of him whom Disraeli aptly described as "the sovereign 
master of duty*” On Monday, 13th September, the Duke was 
in excellent health and spirits, took a walk through the grounds 
of Walmer Castle, entered Ins stable and spoke to his groom 
about the horses On returning to the castle he wrote a note 
, to his niece, Lady Westmorland, telling her that he would 
meet her at six o’clock the following evening on her arrival 
at‘Dover He dined in company with Ins son and daughter- 
in-law, .Lord and Lady Charles "Wellesley, aid. wen<- to b 
about ten o’clock His servant cdlled him next doming 
shorty after six^but the Duke did not nse at once as was 

Mater he moved for a return of fe troops carried in theM-Ute* 

B'rl'Pn'head transport 
' VOL. n. y 
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THE LIFE OF VFELHEGTOW | 

s ^_ f 9 - and radiant with glory — Sttiickonu apex, M cogmta Jvlnt 
: ( eantfta ! n * ' 

< Several years before, the following lint* had appeared in 
the Morning Post over the eignaturc of B Disraeli — 

"To ike Puke of WeRngion. 

“ Not only that thy puissant arm amid bind 
The tyrant of a world, and, conquering fate, 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great , 

But that in all thy actions do I find 

Exact propriety no gusts of mind 

Fitful and wild, but that caatinaout state 

Of ordered impulse mariner* await 

In some benignant and enriching wind 

The breath ordained by Nature. Thy calm mien 

Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed j 

Duty thlno only idol, and serene 

"When all are troubled , in the utmost need 

Prescient , thy country's servant over seen. 

Yet so ve r ei gn of thyself whate er may speed." 


• CUalW* sHerioc to BtilicW* atmadiat whlU hair 
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rated by Wellington, i 389, 391 , 
enters Pans, i 392 , his strong posi- 
tion apd military arrangements, 1 
396-401 , skilful manoeuvres and 
proclamation to soldiers, n 3 , plan 
of campaign, n 4, 5 and note , in- 
terference v ltli D’Erlon detrimental 
to Noy, n 21-23 and note, 26, 27, 
88 , habit of reckoning odds, n 29 
and note, 5S, 66, 67 , health, n 3S, 
39 , visits Ligny, n 39 , activity in 
pursuing British, n 41 , rides round 
his advanced posts, n 57 , breakfast 
party, 18th June, n 58, 59 , contro- 
\ ersy regarding despatch to Grouchy, 
li 60-62 , arrangements and anxiety 
on the field, n 64-67, 73, 76-81, 83, 

84 , despatch from Grouchy from 
Walhoin, n 73 , steadfastness, u 84, 

85 , leaves the field, n 86 , second 
abdication and surrender, n 98, 
legacy to Cantillon, n 118 

Burgos, siege of, i 294-296 , siege 
raised, i 296, 297, abandoned by 
the French; i 312 

Burgoyne, Sir John, Wellington’s 
letter to, on national defences, u 
3fi\and note, 364 

Bnrrard, Sir Harry, Wellesley’s de- 
spatches to, l 107, 108 , amves in 
Porikgal, i 112 , countermands 
Wellington's instructions, i 113, 
action after Vimeiro, l 116, 124, 
career damaged, 3 125 \ 

Busaco, battle of, i 194-198 

Bvron, vindictive verses on Cintra 
Convention by, n 122 

Canada, Bebellion, n 317, 318 and 
*>ote, 319 and note , Peel and Wei- - 
lington opposed on question of 
Cm cm, p. 329 ? WelL-ngton’s attitude 
towards bill in the Lords, n 331 

Canning, George, appointed to Foreign 
Officq/i 81, Damsi expedition, i 
R oyalty to Spam, i 130, 

ft r-,C O — T~*U~ r 


appointment to command, i 131 
note , intimacy with Wollesley, i 
132 , rivalry with Castloreagh, i 
132, 151, 178, advises concentra- 
tion in the Peninsula, i 151 , Wel- 
lington’s tribute to, i 179 , British 
Minister at Lisbon, i 395 , resigna- 
tion on Bill of Pams and Penalties, 
li 157 , movement for recall of, u 
160-163, 166-168, Wellington’s 
esteem for, n 161, 172 , at Foreign 
Office, 1822, u 168 , foreign policy 
of, ii 171, 249 and note, nows on 
the Roman Catholic claims, n 175, 
189 , Russian feeling towards, n 
181 , rupture with Wellington 
feared by King, n 182, causes of 
Cabinet hostility to, n 188 , dis- 
trusted by Wellington, n 189 , 
quarrel with Wellington, n 191, 
192, 195-205 , letter to Lord Liver- 
pool about Wellington, in 192 , 
incident of the detained letter, u 
194 , instructed to form a Ministry, 
u 195-197, in faiour with King, 
n 188-190 , supported by Press, ii 
201 , death, m 204 , compared with 
Wellington by Duke of Cumber- 
land, in 245 , Greek policy, n 181, 
249 

Cantillon, attempts assassination ol 
Wellington, in 117, Napoleon’s 
legacy to, n 118 

Caroline, Queen, popular sympathy 
with, m 145, King seeks divorce, 
and prohibits her name appearing 
m Prayer-book, in 151 , returns to 
England, in 152, 153 , negotiations 
with, m 154, 155 , Bffi of Divorce 
introduced, u 155 , trial, m 156, 
157 , annuity voted, n- 157 , at 
coronation of George IV, m 159, 
death, in 160 § 

Castlareagh, Lord, advises -Wellesley 
fj enter Parliament, i|79, -appointed 
to War Office, i- 0 , persuades 
Cabinet to reinforce Wellesley, i 
itR. incident of the levee, n 123, 
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Ing with 'Wellington, ii. I j dbpod- 
tkmct fcrcM.lL 2 GecwalBounocari 
coldly rewired by it 8; Writing 
tern i latter to, regarding dbpoaitlan 
of fetwt, IL 19 j Tirfted by Welling 
ton at Ugny H 19; narrow recape 
hi earalry charge, fi. 20 defeated 
at Ugny il 26; retire* to Wrrre, 
11 29 87 ; etarmdmeM and loyalty 
to Wellington, fL 28 45 87 68; 
John Billow** 4th Oorpa, and direct* 
attack on French right, il 77 79 
meet* Wellington, IL 87 j Welling 
ton 1 * tribute to, fL 88 pnnuaa the 
Freneh, IL 88} John Wellington in 
declining napeiaion of boatfiltie*, 
Il 99 ; unere in tec tl cm regarding 
France checked by Wellington, IL 
101 102 

Bonrmoot, General, deeertion from 
.Ftpoleon, and reception by BJlcher 
IL 7 8 

Drremler, General, taken pri*cner at 
Ylmeiro, L118) borrow* £500 from 
Wellington on lerring L o ndon, L 
188 note e*eap<* from Almrida, L 
283 

Brougham, Lord, Lord Cbaneelkx in 
Grey' i lUnlftry with titi* of Lord 
Broogham and Yaax, IL 158 ; rjei 
tpeekl creation of peer*, IL *74 ) 
circulate* unfounded repeat on fall 
of Mribcxnna Mfatotry iL 901 matt \ 
requerted by Wellington to dellrer 
op the Mai IL 803 ; extreme Tiew* 
held by IL 806, 807 j aarcaatie com 
meet on WeUfagtook action in 
Opposition, H 817 eppoaee BID for 
impending oonititotlcn of Panada, 

IL 819 j bidden tally mentioned, fL 
*14, *56, 921 

Bnaael*, ftate of affair* before Water 
loo, IL 0 10; panic and ccnfolco 
In, IL 80-8*, 90 rfe* Woffington** 
Uae, IL 47^48 ; “la rkflk garde/ IL 
87 *oU j oomfiracy agabut WeT 

,_Ungton among tula gee* in. IL 1 1 0 

Buckingham, Duke of, a 


reedred by Woffington 0.190,191} 

WeDington 1 * explanation regarding 
the duel, IL 286; WaHkg^tn can* 
plain* of lack of anjpert from, H.' 
800; Wellington i complaint* to, 
regarding Hook of Common, H. 
*W; extreme rinr* of d happrore d 
bj WriUngton, a 201, 906, 907; 
jobu Peefk ieecod Cabinet, tL 8J3 
realgnatko, H. 884 

Bttlow General ton, announce* to 
Wellington hh arm*] at ChapaD* 
Bafart Lambert, IL 66 aai *cfa ; 
Napcfeouk anxiety regarding, fi. 
79,77 

Boceaptrta, Vtpoltm, rapid pitmcfim * 
of L 6 memag* to Tip*, L 27| 
treatment of Spain and Pcrtmgil 
1608, L 99-95 ; make* Joae-ph King 
of Spain, i 96 axnmenit tad d*- 
*patche* on proceeding* fa tb# 
Peninaala, L 119 163 193, 170,171 
180 %oU, 210, *11 *23, 23*, 154 
*83-270 (parallel axtred»),237 tSS 
appreciation of Wellington, L 128 
addre* to army after Welling 
tank Vtmriro campaign and Jotrt 
appeal with Bo*b to Kfag Gecrjj 
L 1*9 ; enter* Madrid, L 180 rat 
ptrtanca awignad to protection of 
ermmnnleat l cTi *, L 187} derrtetic 
affair*, L 183; calebnttonjfen birth 
of pon, L 211; order* Bearftre* to 
aapport Maaadaa, L *23; reporfad 
fabrntkn of rlaitfag tb* Penfawia, 
1811 L 110; make* Klag J<w*?h 
cancel hi* abdication, L 234; Boa- 
dan dfaariea, L 803; withdraw* 
beat troop* from Bpafa, I 7 
armhUce of Plewwig, L 3 
\ toriea of Lfltwn and B * 
poLotment of Boult 
dhafceratOn"- 

1818, L ' 
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assent, ii. 22S*, r'ncw; nsront, n, 

m 

J Coronn\on of, n ISO and note 
Illness end dentil of, n 210-218 
Liv e, pool, Lord, peruaded to remain 
m office by,u 1ST, 18S 
Queen Carotine, separation from, n 
1 15 , desire 1 : divorce from, 11 151 
prohibits reference to, in Frvvor- 
book, ii 151, 155, Wellington *> 
port m the proceedings, n 157 
Scandalous life and unpopularity of, 
u 145,152, 155, 1G1 
Wellington, relations with, it 157, 
> 15S , visits field of Waterloo 

with, u 1G0, letters to, n 1G7, 
1G8, tiudicnco with, reganhng 
Spanish Colonies, ii 171 , ex- 
plains Canning's Russian proposal 
to, n 182 , confer, Conmmnd- 
m-Chtef on, n 185, discusses the 
situation with, n 191, instructs 
him to form a Ministry, n 210, 
influenced by, n 211, 245, e'ti 
mate forced by, u 247, 248 
Germany and Germans — 

Command of Allied forces in Central 

* Europe offered to Wellington, 
1813, i. 323 , of Confederate 
tnymes, 1840, n 332 

Crudtj^of, m Danish War, i 87,88 
Hanoverian Militia, Wellington’s 
praise of, u 3^5 

King’s German Legion, fine cavalry 
charge by, i 28G, veterans m 
Wellington’s army at Waterloo, 
i-103,n 43 

Nassau brigade joins Wellington’s 
army, i 8G1, ii. 13 note, repulsed 
at Hougoumont, ii G5 , fires on 
3 Wellington, n 43 
Saxon contingent under Wcllin^on, 

* mutiny, 2nfi May, J i 403 
Gladstone, W E , m Peel’s second 

Administration, ii 834 , secedes from 
the Government, d 339, fit the 
* Colonial 9filce, n 343 


15, pursues French after Waterloo, 
ii 88 

Goderich, Lord (Mr Robinson), Wel- 
lington’s disapproval of proposal to 
make Inin Prune Minister, n 195, 
offers Wellington Conimand-in- 
Clnef, ii 20G, Wellington’s view of 
Government of, n 209 
Gordon Highlanders, raising of tho 
regiment, ii 11 nofe 
Gordon, the Hon Alexander, accom- 
panies Wellington after Ciudad 
Rodrigo hall, i 303, accompanies 
V ellington to Ligny, n 19 , sent 
to Prussian head-quarters, n 29, sent 
to reconnoitre from Quatrc Bras, u 
37, laid in Wellington’s tent, n 88, 
death of, u 92, supcnonly of, u 
122 

Goulbourne, Mr , m Wellington’s 
Cabinet, ii 212, in Peel’s first 
Cabinet, u 301, Wellington's ad- 
vice regarding increase of artillery 
officers, n 3G0 

Graham, General, on sick leavo during 
Salamanca campaign, i 282 note, 
309 , Wellington's rclianco on, j 
310 , advises Wellington not to cross 
the Ebro, i 313 , at Vitoria, l 310, 
317, 819, 320, invests San Sebas- 
tian, i 32G, 328, resumes siege of 
San Lebashan, 1 339, Wellington’s 
instructions after capturo of San 
Sebastian, i 812 note, allowsGcno- 
rol Rcy the honours of war, i 343 , 
second absence on sick lenv o, 1 347 
note, created Lord Lyncdocli, i 241 
note, 3S1 , defeated at Bcrgon-op- 
Zoom, i 382 , his superiority, n 122 
Graham, Sir James, urges special crea- 
tion of peers, u 2G5 , leaves Lord 
Grey’s Ministry, n 801 , fears open 
rupturo between Wellington and 
Prtl, u 329, 330 , Homo-Secretary 
Hi Peel’s second Cevinet^ n 833, 
supports Peel’s Com/flnty policy, ^ 
840 

/iLrtwiao W rf rn flrk 
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WeUalcy'* ihue faj mbaeqamt 
anangeneni*, i 88 
Ingil*»Blr Johr^depbara WaDtogton * 
dun ged fcttitod* toward* Reform, B. 
£88 

Ireland — 

riinmge, Importance of, L 81, 83 
Potato dtaeaae, Oarn Law repeal 
Hartened by 1L 840 
BebeHioo* temper of the people in, 

lm,ih mi 

Reman C atholic ejalmf, Sea OfM 
tftU 

Welllngton’i foaling towtrta, L 5, 
11 175} appointment aa Chief 
SoawUxr 1 81} nggratod mut- 
iny precaution*, L 83, 84 view 
of abaenta«lrin, iL 141 
14 Iren Duka, origin at title, 1 804 
DOU 


J* 11m, Wallingt® 1 * eoncapoo donee 
with, 11 180-283 

Jarrtf, the Hon. Maiy Ana, Wei 
Hngton* intimacy with, U. 876- 
878 

Junot, General in P ort ug al L 83 HI ; 
rtraigtii of force under In Spain, L 
100 wtoj at Toma Vedm, 1 1U } 
defeat o t 1 117 cad acta aocepta 
OooTmtion of CSntra, L 117 1 eracaa 
tk® of Pcrtugal by and eeuara 
by Napoleon, L 119 ; woonded in 
Torrea Vadm campaign, L 100 
tnsabordlnatkm of, 1 228 


KgTJJnwixa Gmrral Coorcctlcn of 
CJntra signed for Junot by L 118 
K i rim a w gg Offend, Wellington 1 * 
prtlm d troop* at Watcrloft led 
by iL 883 w v. 

Kinnalrd, Ir-iH, implicated in can 
aptracy agrhut WriUngton, li. £14- 


La Bmnra, attkk an, 1 84^ 830 

Lttnbert, iIaJor-G*n«al J- Wel- 
lington a memam&A of Hth Jaui* 
tLl 5*to r 

I+rpxit, Mr R, appefniedo Jadga- 
AdToeaie-Gentfil to rtllera Wd- 
Ungtcc, 1 SOI 

Wry General comment* on Wel- 
lington i capture cf Radajca, L SO, 
271 

Ilgny WaHlogton a okjaetloi ta 
•ipcaad podtieo, H II 54 art*} 
laitla at, O. 21 3fl { Ouinatu 
opinion ragardlag WalUigtaok 
r-HpcniiWllty far Blttetrr'* 4* v 
faat at, 11 4S) Hapclacn* tWU (a, 
0.89 

Liaalngm Ganaral WtlRagtoa'i 
caesura af aapanefitallty of; i, 
«T 

Ut tlat u , Ur. (afterward* Load 
Halbert®), attempt* to pomade 
Weffingtoti to policy of aodmto 
ref onn, IL 233 

Limpool, Kart of, ftanfldeaca in 
WaIBngtoo, L 178 800} tdrin* 
Wafflngtan to ba caniioca, L lw j 
Wellington^ eneooragament t^ L 
181, 288, t73 j become* Pit®* 
Uinirtor L 248 j adrtaad b% Wd- 
lington to reoognto th^oirtooi, 

1 887 863} attempt* to recall 
Wellington frean FArft, L SSt^SSSf 
Inform* Wellington of tha British 
eagamea* ftr paaee, 1 W } 
wbh for Napoleon i aucntlou, U- 
101 } offer* Waffington a aait 1* 
hi* Cabinet, 0. 141 HI; eoeri* 
policy of, 0 148} Qwn OttB* 
ufa an allow me* from, fL t^S 
dl fynadya Wellington from raf/a- 
1% 11 174 j dkregard* Waffingt*' 
•drlca to d&aolTa* , Farf&inrt?0- 
180; dhraade* Kla^ from Wila* 
poat of Command er t**f5Jdcf» “ 

183* reriguaikn not accept 
King tt.187 183 j IntoOw- ^ ^ 
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Lloyd, Aptain, recommended by Wel- 
lington for promotion, u 122 
gLonJoMerry, Marquis of (Lord 
Stewart), intrigues against Wel- 
lmgton, 1 . 25S, u. 165 and note, 

1G6 note , on 6ick leave, h 298 , 
Wellington complains of his Nether- 
laud army to, j. 394 , Wellington 
opposes his proposal for paying Duke 
of York’s debts, n. 186, advances 
coldly received by Wellington, n 
190 , mortification at exclusion from 
Wellington’s Cabinet, u 213 , 
Wellington’s letter to, u 214, 

> extreme views of, u. 306, 307 , 
action at City dinner, u 322, 
appointment of, as Ambassador to 
Vienna, u 333 , Wellington’s letter 
to, explaining his own principles in 
Opposition, u. 354-356 
Louis XV ill , Wellington’s refusal to 
recognise, 1.362,367,368, restored 
to throne, l 378, regards Welling- 
ton's ptcsenco as a security, i. 383 , 
unpopnlaflty of, i 384, 399, 400, n 
166, 104, impatient for Murat’s 
dethronement, l 388, escapes to 
•Netherlands, n 392, advised by 
Wellington to proceed to Antwerp, 
m^6 , joins British head-quarters at 
La Cofcau, u, 98 , returns to Pans, 
n* 100 , action in regard to Nether- 
j pictures, n 105 , dissuaded by 

Wellington from invading Spam, u. 
100, 170 , abdication of, u 249 
yndhuTst, Lord, advises Erne to 

n 209 , in 

Wellingtons Cabinet u 211 212 

MWflrtW polKj, u 224 

fr " «*» * bkS 


Malcolm, Colonel John, mflncnco on 
Wellmgton exercised by, l 63; 
urges Wellington to return to Indwi, 
i 90 

Marhattds. See under India 
Marlborough, Duke of, Wellington 
contrasted with, i 396 nofo 
Marmont, Marshal, succeeds Mordnn 
m the Peninsula, i 232 , goes into 
cantonments at Salamanca, j, 2H5 , 
advances on Estrcmadura, i 237 ; 
retires north of the Tagus, l 23S : 
introduces a convoy mto Ciudad 
Bodngo,i 241 , rctireson Tala\m. 
l 243, concentrates nt Toledo, i 
218 , goes to Valladolid and Sala- 
manca, i 250 , difficulties from 
contradictory msf ructions (extracts 
from despatches), i 2G3-270, 
severely censured by Napoleon, i 
263-270, 287, 2S8, retires before 
Wellington, i 273 , numbers of bis 


force, 15th Liny, 1812, l 274 , c\n 
cuates Salamanca, i 275; retires 
towards tho Douro, i 27C, 277 , 
wounded at Salamanca, l 283, 
struck off roll of marshals, i, 39S 
Massdna, Marshal, takes command of 
Army of Portugal, i 182, Wel- 
lington's appreciation of, i 182 
note; invests and captures Ciudad 
Bodngo, i 189 , account of Busaco, 
h 194 note, battle of Busaco, i 195- 
198, plunders Coimbra, i 199; 
licence allowed among troops of, 
i 201, 20S , retires to Santarem, i 
204, requests reinforcements, i 210, 
223, 224, insubordination of officers 
under, l 212, 213, 219, 220 and 
note, 228, 231 , masterly retreat of, 
i 212-214, 219, 282, evacuates 
Portugal, x, 222 , moves to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, L 25*, at Puentes do 
Oftoro, i 226 , removed m disgrace 
• 232 , restored to favour, r ’ 


t , . , ‘“ i vica <-y javour, i 296 ; 

s * superannuated, i. S!& , 

* 4 described by r l0 St ° & at I ^¥ a ’ Soult ’ s “Meess at, i. 330, 331 ***■ 
10L li 1 Melbourne, Lord, Wellington’s over- 

* 2 Ti 
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turn to IL 253 Mini* j* and UH 
of, 1L 801 J portion toward* the 
Qi* SB, IL 811 BIG, B28 nwlgna, li. 
BIS recalled to offlca, iL 221 de- 
feated on proposed alknrtne* for 
Qnwn» Ccmwrt, iL 823 defeated 
cc PeeTi “ No Oaridence motion, 
IL 333 

Melville, Lord, eccmlta WeUrngtori 
about Indian adminktraiioei, L 856 
not* d«p*tch to W elHng tm re- 
garding natal nippart, L 859 840 
ref oat* to bold oCdce under nrinlog , 

It 106 Joint •Wefllngtoo’i Cabinet 
it 211, 218 

Moira, Earl of, Weal *7 jotna Nether 
land expedition nndtr L 10, 11 on 
Oocrt of Inqnirj regarding Spaniib 
npeditige, L 113 a oU, 125 

Monaon, Oolonet Wellealey*! Tier* o i 
bla defeat by HdUtar t GO 70 

Moore, Sir John, ordered to the 
Peolnaala, L 1M ordered by 
Barrard to land at Maodra, L H8t 
Sir "Walter Bootfi opinion of, l j 
127 Commander In -Chief tn tba 
Pcmmnla, L 190 mkglTtaga a» to 
expedition, L 181 woU ad ranee* on 
Madrid, L 181 ra treat and death, 

L 182 quick atep Invented by L 
387 *ct* work at SbaracBffe, IL 
122 

Mccningtoo, Barm, grandfather of 
WalUngton, L 2 

Jlrrnlngton, Cut Eari of, father of 
WeUlogtoc, L 2 

Mcmlngtan, Coantt* of m other of 
YfelUngton marriage of L 2 ; atata- 
njent regarding Wellington^ birth 
day L 8 note attitude terraria 
Weflington, t 4 WelliiigtoQ i 
alleged neglect of, IL 837 

Mondngtnn, accent- EaritL Ska Wei 
laakT Lori ‘ 

Mdflllngr G+teral, t r ed tea GeAjral 
Ton Eetw/i- rrjrta* Iron Charleroi, 
^ IL 8 a*d rtoU leans "WaiUnrian’i 
umugenmaia, a. ft ; rsaanaci ZiHen 


to Mont Saint-dtan, {LEG appointed 

Qortnyx cf Park, iL 100 

Municipal Corporation c 

ton 1 * opinion on, iL 806 

Mnnay Llwrt, General Sir Ctorge, 
goea on learn, L 240 WalUagtoo'i 
nilanca on, L 810 adtiaea Wdk 
Ungtan no* to exoaa the Ebro, L 818 
directa Captain BanaaT to Join 
General Anaon'i brigade L B23 ) r ' 
d ea p a trba d by Wellington to eapend 
moremant of troop# on Pamplona, L, 

882 aecrpta wimrnnw< ta America, 
L9G1 reeeheauoUw of plot against 
Wellington, U. 114; mneriority of* 
ltlB 

Murray Sir John, atDonro encoroter 
L 148, 148 not* ©ecopiea Bnchet* 
attention, L 358; fall art of, and 
depart®# Lx England, t 817 j 
Impending trial of, L 883 


Nam*, Sir Chari ei, mlEtiiy wps 
daily cd, it 121 < xN «rpcrd 
pankbment In army deaeribed bv It 
128, 129 aeoaea tha OorcraAcot 
regarding national defence, lk 90 
Napltr, George k»e# an ana #1 CT*fal 
Bodrigo, 1 152 military aap^kcily 
of iL 121, 128 © 

Napier Sir WHbam, British tffntf « 
weratiy canrned by t l^i 
not*, 839 laaeAraey of reganE®* 
nftcher '1 mewage to Wefl^fbn, ft 
8 not* | miCfaiy anperikKr °* * 
111 123 

Napoleon. Bet Buonaparte 
National defaxa WaBtogto* * *a»«7 
and adrfc* regarding fi S 33 . 

885 * 

NatxJ anpport, W«flfngh»^ c * > ' 
plalnta regaWlog fe339 CW ; ^ 
Neboa, Lord, Weffington a cat cw 
tag with, L7Sn<<a, , i , 8 f 
Nethadanda. UolUnd i . , 

Ntweajifa, Dole of, al^^f 
lington. It SIS 



